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ESSIMISM now broods over the Naval Con- 
ference, at any rate so far as a satisfactory 
arrangement with the French is concerned. 

M. Briand, at the time of writing, has not spoken his 
last word in public; but in private on Wednesday he 
as good as said that the position was hopeless. No 
reductions are to be looked for from France, it appears, 
in face of her failure to get a Mediterranean Locarno 
and of Italy’s persistent claim to parity. The political 
deadlock naturally puts into the shade the technical 
questions at which the experts have laboured with 
such fortitude. Nevertheless, the labour will not prove, 
we trust, to have been all in vain. If fear and pride 
prevent France and Italy from coming to terms with 
each other and with the rest of us, then the rest of us 
ought to set about a Three-Power agreement. We are 
told that we could not possibly limit our destroyers, 
should the French go on with their vast submarine 
programme, or our 8-in. gun cruisers, in view of the 
cruiser increase threatened by both France and Italy. 
But why should we not take the risk of letting France 
and Italy do what they like? Is it certain—is it, 
indeed, probable—that they will carry their paper 
threats into the shipyards? In any case, the British 











public wants some gains from this Conference, France 
or no France. 


* * 7 


Mr. Gandhi led out his band of seventy-nine volunteers 
from Ahmedabad at dawn on Wednesday. Their goal 
is the Gulf of Cambay, where they propose to boil 
illicit salt out of the sea water, and in general to teach 
the masses the virtue of “ civil disobedience.’” Whether 
the Mahatma will arouse the passion that is predicted, 
remains to be seen. His start-off seems to have been 
but a moderately enthusiastic affair—enlivened by the 
gift of a horse (which he will not use) and the collection 
by the wayside of a few thousand rupees (which 
presumably he will use). Nor do we yet know whether 
he will achieve his aim of forcing the Government to 
arrest him, nor what the effects of such a “‘ martyrdom ” 
would be. The imprisonment of Mr. Vallabhai Patel, 
his “chief of staff,’ does not appear to have caused 
much excitement. In certain quarters in India, both 
British and Moslem, there is a cry for swift and compre- 
hensive measures of repression. The arrest not merely 
of Gandhi, but of the Nehrus and a dozen or so other 
leading Nationalists, would, it is said, nip the whole 
movement in the bud. But the decision can safely 
be left to the Viceroy, we think. Lord Irwin is showing 
coolness and judgment, and he enjoys the confidence 
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of the Home Government and the respect of Indians 
of all shades of opinion. 


* * x 


During the past week the political crisis in Germany 
has taken a new turn. Dr. Schacht, who committed a 
fresh political indiscretion by resigning at a most 
embarrassing moment for the Government, has been 
succeeded as President of the Reichsbank by Dr. Luther, 
a former Chancellor and Minister of Finance. Although 
Dr. Luther is nominally a politician, his appointment 
has been well received by all parties. Actually, he is 
a man of affairs who has a fine record of practical 
achievement behind him. The Reichstag has also passed 
the second and third readings of the Young Plan and 
of the even more contentious Liquidation Treaty with 
Poland. Nevertheless, it would be rash to suppose 
from these successes of the Cabinet that its difficulties 
are ended. Indeed, there is every indication that they 
are only just beginning and that, once the Young Plan 
is out of the way, the task of holding the Coalition 
together will be more complicated than ever. Since 
the death of Dr. Stresemann there is no one in German 
political life strong enough to cement the party 
differences inside the Reichstag, or to maintain the 
prestige of Parliament in the country. As we have 
stated before, the stringency of the present economic 
situation and the inability of the Government to bring 
order into the Reich’s finances have led to a great decline 
in the prestige of Parliament. The demand for an 
economic dictatorship is making itself heard in quarters 
where it might be least expected, and pressure is being 
brought to bear on President Hindenburg to make use 
of Article 48 of the Constitution, which empowers him 
to take extraordinary measures in moments when public 
order is endangered. A breakdown of the Coalition 
would mean an intensification of these demands, and 
might even lead to their acceptance. 


* * * 


In spite of the provocative attempt of the Komintern 
to stir up trouble abroad by the international anti- 
hunger demonstration of March 6th, there has been a 
distinct slackening of the campaign on the home front. 
Following on Stalin’s speech against the excesses of the 
collectivist enthusiasts, the issue of the standard set of 
rules for the conduct of the collective farms shows that 
the whole process of collectivisation is not to be quite 
so drastic as the propagandists first announced. It is 
true that all farming land is to be thrown together as 
common property, that boundaries are to be obliterated, 
and livestock, machinery, fodder and seeds are to be 
socialised. On the other hand, the peasant keeps his 
own house, his own garden, his own poultry and at 
least one cow for the use of his family. The family unit 
is thus more or less preserved. From the start of the 
campaign down to March Ist, fifty-five per cent. of 
the peasant properties of Russia have been collectivised, 
and, satisfied with this rate of progress, Stalin has been 
pleased to call a truce. It is stated in certain quarters 
that he has been checked by the opposition of the 
peasants. But this assumption is premature. The real 
reason for the halt in collectivising is the necessity for 
speeding-up the sowing campaign, which has_ been 
impeded by the recent events and which in some districts 
is going badly. At the present moment every battery 
of Bolshevik propaganda is concentrated on this point. 
Such last-minute rush methods are characteristic of 
the whole Soviet system. They generally result in the 
partial realisation of a demand that is intentionally 
exaggerated. 


— 


The Government met with its first defeat this week 
in Committee. It was beaten on an amendment, moved 
from the Conservative benches and supported by the 
Liberals, to excise from the Coal Bill the optional 
power to impose a tonnage levy for the purpose of 
subsidising the sale of any particular kind of coal. I) 
fact, the battle was fought over the question of giving 
legal sanction to a subsidy on coal exports, such as has 
been in existence on a voluntary basis under the Fiye 
Counties Scheme. The carrying of the amendment 
removes this provision from the Bill, a good deal to 
the relief of a number of Labour M.P.s who voted 
for it. For our part, as there is no question of a political 
crisis arising out of the amendment, we are glad the levy 
proposal has gone. There are strong political objections, 
especially at the present moment, to the enforcement of 
an export subsidy by the State. If the colliery owners 
choose to arrange among themselves for a voluntary 
levy to maintain exports, that is their affair, and the 
Bill does nothing to stop them. But it is quite another 
matter for the State to apply compulsion in such a case; 
and we did not find Mr. Graham’s arguments in favour 
of the proposal at all convincing. There is no necessary 
connection between the export subsidy and the quota 
scheme; and the deletion of the former does not under- 
mine the rest of the Bill. It was known in advance that 
the Government would not treat the question as one of 
confidence; and, accordingly, Liberals and Conserva- 
tives were free to vote without fear of provoking a crisis. 
Had it not been so, it is interesting to speculate how the 
voting would have gone. 

* x 


The liquidation of the United Empire Party has been 
a diverting affair. Donors to the Fighting Fund have, 
as we suggested they would, got their money back. 
The Great Twin Newspaper Brethren have—again as 
we predicted—definitely parted company. Mr. Baldwin 
and Lord Beaverbrook are both very happy; the former, 
no doubt, feels that he has cast out a devil from the 
Conservative Party, the latter that he has converted it 
to a state of grace. The Referendum, we learn from 
Lord Beaverbrook, was his brain wave; according to 
others it was the simultaneous happy thought of 
Mr. Baldwin and Lord Beaverbrook. We suspect that 
in private Mr. Baldwin is about as keen on the project 
as Mr. Balfour was when he gulped it down in 1910. 
Whether it will ever be put into practice is highly 
doubtful; if it should be, we are pretty certain that the 
result would be a blow to the “ food-taxers.’’ But 
this is not the whole story of the Fleet Street bubble. 
Lord Rothermere was not to be diverted so easily from 
his crusade, and he has appropriated the United Empire 
Party. Its policy alone, the Daily Mail tells us, 
‘““ean save the nation from impending disaster,” and 
‘“‘ with quiet and steady determination, the organisation 
is being completed.” The policy, we would remind 
any of our readers who may have an itch for adventure, 
includes not only Protection, but ruthless economy in the 
public services, the big stick in India, and the rupture of 
relations with Russia. 

* * ** 

The new Unemployment Insurance Act has come into 
force this week, bringing with it higher rates of benefits 
for workers under 21 years of age and for dependents, 
as well as the new conditions regulating eligibility for 
benefit. The effect is certain to be some addition to 
the published totals of the unemployed, as it will 
bring back into registration a number of people who 
had ceased to register after being refused further benefits. 
This increase may have been partly discounted in 
advance by renewals of registrations during the past 
few weeks; but it seems probable that the next month 
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will see from this cause a substantial addition to the 
numbers registered. It will be remembered that when 
the Bill was before the House of Lords they desired to 
limit its duration to one year, and that finally a com- 
promise of three years was accepted by the Commons. 
It is apparently the view of the Law Officers—on the 
face of the matter the somewhat unexpected view— 
that the terms of this compromise will prevent the 
Government from bringing fresh legislation into effect 
until the three years are over. This is unfortunate, 
if it is true, since it will hold up both the consolidation of 
the law, which now lies scattered in a number of separate 
Acts of Parliament, and the further amendments that 
Miss Bondfield promised when the Bill was under 
discussion. Still, for the time being the legislative 
programme is full enough; and the new Act should 
remove a great deal of the discontent excited by the 
working of the system during the past few years. 
x ** * 


The Geneva Tariff Conference seems to have made 
little or no progress up to the time of writing. There is 
evidently no readiness on the part of most of the 
European States either to accept the idea of a Tariff 
Truce in general, or to tie their own hands against action 
to raise tariffs by any less general form of agreement. 
The French alternative proposal, which has been chiefly 
under discussion this week, proposes the continuance of 
existing bi-lateral treaties, consultation about proposed 
increases in duties before they are made, and an under- 
taking by States which have few or no commercial treaties 
not to create or increase duties during the “ truce.” 
This project, though it was advanced with German and 
Belgian backing, is not in the least likely to be endorsed 
in its present form. Indeed, it seems fairly clear that the 
leading continental countries, while they are ready 
enough to rebuke the smaller States for following a high 
tariff policy, have no intention of surrendering, even for 
a time, their own autonomy in tariff matters. Mr. 
Graham, who returned to Geneva on Thursday, can 
hardly cherish much hope of a successful outcome. It 
will, indeed, be something well worth doing if the Con- 
ference can institute a system of uniform tariff classifica- 
tions, and give a lead towards the simplification, apart 
from the lowering, of tariff barriers. More than that, 
in the present state of European opinion, it seems 
unreasonable to expect. In fact, though everyone 
knows that European tariffs are too high, there will 
have to be much more spadework before international 
action for reducing them is likely to be of much effect. 

* * * 


The Federation of British Industries has been again 
to interview the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
question of taxation upon industry. Naturally, the 
F.B.I. can have no hope, in the present situation, of 
securing any general remission of burdens; but it 
desired once more to press upon the Chancellor certain 
important technical matters relating especially to the 
income-tax allowance for depreciation of plant. For 
years past, manufacturers have been urging that the 
allowances at present made are too low, in view of 
the more rapid rate of scrapping in modernised business. 
Progressive firms, it is argued, have now to put aside 
for depreciation considerably more than the income tax 
authorities will allow; and accordingly sums are being 
taxed as profit which are really not profit at all. We 
have a good deal of sympathy with the F.B.I. case; 
but, if larger allowances are to be made possible, there 
will clearly be need of careful safeguards to ensure 
that the sums allowed are actually spent on renewals. 
The concession is likely to be expensive to the 
Exchequer, however it is administered; and this is 


a good reason for walking warily in meeting the 
F.B.I.’s demand. There is, however, no doubt that 
the employers have a case; and it is to the public 
interest to encourage ample appropriations for renewal 
of plant, so far as proper safeguards can be provided. 
Treasury and business experts are now discussing the 
technicalities of the problem; and probably some 
concessions will be made in the Finance Act. 


aS %* * 


Lord Macmillan, who sat by himself as a Court of 
Inquiry into the problem of wages in the woollen and 
worsted trades, has issued a report proposing wage- 
reductions little smaller than the last employers’ offer 
rejected by the Trade Unions. There has been a good 
deal of protest in Yorkshire against the terms of the 
recommendation; but it is likely to be accepted, as 
many sections of the trade are admittedly in a bad 
way, and the Trade Unions are certainly not minded to 
face a general stoppage. Lord Macmillan’s proposal 
will at least have the advantage of restoring uniformity 
of wage-rates in the West Riding. For some years 
past, as most people know, the industry has been 
working, owing to a breakdown of negotiations, without 
any general wage agreement at all. Some firms have 
cut wages, while others have continued to pay the old 
rates; and there has been a dangerous condition of 
unrest and uncertainty throughout the trade. Certainty, 
and the restoration of a general agreement, are worth 
something to employers and workers alike, and may be 
held to compensate in part for the proposed reductions. 
But it is a matter for disquiet that the tendency of wages 
in this country should be still downward. With un- 
employment increasing, the added influence of wage- 
reductions on working-class purchasing power does not 
hold out hopes of reviving demand in the home market. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: It is doubtful if 
Mr. de Valera will be grateful to his lieutenants who 
have been thundering in the Dail against the invasion 
of the Free State by foreign capital at a time when he 
is moving heaven and earth to induce Americans to 
take shares in his new daily paper. Fianna Fail’s 
Parliamentary lamentations were inspired by the plight 
of Irish millers who, it is alleged, were compelled to 
sell out to an English company because the Government 
had refused to impose a tariff on imported flour. The 
Government’s reply to the charge is that the mills 
would have been sold in any event, and most people 
take the view that, as with other protected industries, 
the demand for a tariff was stimulated by the hope 
that a sale could be effected on better terms. As with 
many Sinn Fein remedies, the adoption of tariffs has 
worked in an entirely different way from that which 
Arthur Griffith assumed. It has made it worth while 
for competitors who formerly operated from outside 
to produce in the Free State, and in almost every 
case native manufacturers instead of standing up to 
the challenge have hastened to arrange the best terms 
for themselves and cleared out. Ministers may deem 
it politic to deplore their disappearance, but in their 
hearts they know that a clean sweep offers the only 
chance of building up industries that can pay their 
way and provide decent conditions for their workers. 
Ford’s tractor factory, the one conspicuous industrial 
success of recent years, could not have transformed 
Cork if Fianna Fail had been in a position to enforce 
its demand for Irish control. At the present time it is 
much less important to insist upon Irish control than 
it is to discover ways and means of teaching Irish 
Capital, even more than Irish Labour, the rudiments 
of its job. 

» 
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BELLING THE CAT 


‘ , yitTH the return of M. Briand and his colleagues 
to London, the French cat is at last out of 
the bag. Nobody, of course, is surprised 
at its appearance; its premonitory meows were heard 
before the Naval Conference began, its whiskers and 
its ears and a claw or two have protruded at frequent 
intervals, and its portrait has illustrated the newspapers 
of the world for many weeks past. But here it is—life- 
size. It is our old friend Security, and it is asking as 
usual for cream and more cream—or whatever it is 
that prudent cats need to fortify themselves with 
against the aggressions of Mickey Mouse! In plain 
words, France demands further guarantees of armed 
assistance as the price of reducing her navy—or rather, 
of consenting not to increase it enormously. It is 
a demand which appears to have been met with the 
absolute refusal that it deserves. 

So far as the United States are concerned, there is no 
question of their agreeing to any such pledge as France 
wants. They will not even consider what is called 
a consultative pact—a pact, that is to say, which 
would merely oblige its signatories, without committing 
themselves to anything definite, to take counsel together 
in the event of a war or threat of war. Though the 
idea was toyed with for a time by the Americans, they 
have now decided that such a pact would create a false 
position. It would, they say, be inducing France to 
make reductions in the expectation of help from other 
Powers which they could not, or would not, give when 
it came to the point. That is so evident that we can 
hardly believe the French would ever have seriously 
contemplated limiting their navy on such terms. They 
have complained, with undeniable truth, that the 
Kellogg Pact, while it outlaws war, does not bind 
anyone to give armed assistance against an aggressor. 
Their objection is not likely to be met by the Powers 
undertaking, in the event of a breach of the Pact, to 
say ““ What about it?”’ There is clearly, then, nothing 
to be got from the United States. And it should be 
equally clear, we think, that there is nothing to be got 
from Great Britain. France has long been trying to 
cajole us into a “ Mediterranean Locarno,” which 
would give her the security she needs, or supposes 
herself to need, against Italy. But there can be no 
mistake about the opposition of public opinion in this 
country to any such commitment. And any anxieties 
that may have been entertained about the intentions 
of the British Government were surely set at rest by 
the Prime Minister’s broadcast message last Sunday. 
“We shall not agree,” he said, “to base any treaty 
which may result from this Conference on entangling 
military alliances.” If the Mediterranean pact does 
not mean an “entangling military alliance,” it means 
nothing at all, and the French, though they have 
pretty ways of dressing up their European arrangements, 
are very well able to see a fact when they must. 

Any weakening in the attitude which Mr. MacDonald 
has taken up would, we believe, be disastrous. There is 
a certain section of opinion—a very small one—that 
would apparently be willing to concede something to 
France “ for the sake of peace.”’ But what is the use 
of concessions to a people living obstinately in a state of 


such insensate funk? They are not satisfied with the 
Covenant of the League and the arbitration machinery 
of the International Court. They have Germany 
disarmed, and they have the Locarno treaty ; that is not 
enough. They have their military satellites on the 
Continent of Europe, they have a great army within 
their own frontiers, and another at call in their African 
empire; these are not enough. The Kellogg Pact is not 
enough. They will not let be the corpse of the Geneva 
Protocol ; they ask us to guard them in the Mediterranean, 
And incidentally, to show the measure of their contempt 
for us, their newspapers announce that our efforts to 
promote disarmament are a form of low cunning. We are 
hard pressed for money, and therefore we want to cut 
down our ships; but we also want to keep our naval 
supremacy and therefore we are demanding a “ sacrifice” 
on the part of France. Such are the fatuous imaginings 
—or monstrous pretences—-to which the craze for security 
can drive its victims !_ We do not believe that the disease 
which has afflicted France for the last eleven years will 
be cured by any further pandering to it. And it is little 
short of impudence that we should be asked to throw 
good money after bad for the purpose of maintaining a 
system of armed truce which we profoundly dislike in 
principle and in practice. 

The reply of the French to all this is that we do not 
understand their case. We do; we have heard it over 
and over again, in season and out of season, and each 
time we hear it it seems thinner. France has a perfect 
right—a duty, if you will—to be cautious, to demand 
an adequate degree of security. But what does adequate 
mean? If it be the fact that France is in a more 
perilous position than most of us, it is largely the fault 
of her own policy. And furthermore, she has more 
props than most of us. Her defences are ample, not 
only in the judgment of the majority of foreigners, but 
in that of a great number of Frenchmen. M. Leon 
Blum and the Socialist Party have yielded to none in 
their criticism of M. Tardieu’s naval claims and his 
appeals for more guarantees. The plain fact is that this 
insatiable appetite for security proceeds from a funda- 
mental difference of view between France and the rest 
of us regarding war and peace. The Kellogg Pact and 
other declarations or devices against resort to arms are 
far from giving absolute confidence to anyone. But 
whilst others are prepared to attach some real importance 
to them, France is not. These things, as we believe, 
substantially lessen the chances of war and the risks 
that may possibly be involved in disarmament. But 
if no risks whatever are to be taken, we had better 
abandon all talk of disarmament as waste of time and 
humbug. That, we daresay, would cause few tears in 
Paris. In other places, however, where there is less 
timidity and less ardour for spending money on engines 
of destruction, it would not be so popular. And so we 
shall go on hoping for common sense to come into—and 
reductions to come out of—these conferences. 

But what is to be done at St. James’s Palace, it 
may be asked, if the French are intransigent? There 


seems to be very little hope of a Franco-Italian arrange- 
ment that would enable M. Tardieu to knock a few 
items off his 724,000 ton programme, though M. Briand 
has during the last day or two had some serious talks 
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with Signor Grandi which have touched on larger 
questions than the size of gunboats. If then no such 
modus vivendi in the Mediterranean can be found, is 
the Conference to end in futility and despair? We do 
not in the least see why it should. It will still be open 
to the other Powers, to the United States and Japan 
and Great Britain, to come to an agreement for the 
regulation of their own navies. Why should they be 
afraid of France or obsequious to her? If she insists 
on piling up submarines, that is no reason why the 
rest of us should not go on with the work of getting 
rid of battleships. Nor is it even a reason, we would 
add, against a limitation of destroyers. War between 
Britain and France, we have been told, is unthinkable. 
Very well then; let the French build as many sub- 
marines as they wish. As for cruisers, the same 
arguments hold for their reduction by the Americans 
and the Japanese and ourselves. The precious Anglo- 
American parity and the ratio that Japan is so concerned 
about can surely be settled amongst the three of us 
—with advantage to the three of us and to the world 
in general. 

It may be that a Three-Power agreement would 
presently produce some beneficial effects even in 
France; but whether it would or whether it would 
not, Mr. MacDonald ought to go resolutely for it if 
the Five-Power agreement proves unattainable. He is 
urged to take that course, we observe, in a statement 
issued this week by a hundred Members of Parliament, 
and we have not the slightest doubt that in taking it 
he would have the hearty support of several hundreds 
more, as well as of the country at large. For we are 
all a little tired of the Quai d’Orsay cat, and it is 
really high time that somebody belled it. 


THE GHOST THAT WALKS 
Wr Mr. Lloyd George rose in the House of Com- 


mons on Monday in order to call attention to the 

state of employment in this country, there was on 
all hands a lively expectation of fireworks to come. Had 
not the Liberal headquarters announced that the “ truce ” 
which the Liberal Party had been observing on the subject 
of unemployment was definitely at an end? And was not 
Mr. Lloyd George about to fire the first shot in the new 
campaign? But in fact the leader of the Liberals was very 
mild indeed, and his speech contained no hint of warfare. 
It consisted rather of an appeal that unemployment should 
be regarded as a non-party issue, and the House of Commons 
as a Council of State for dealing with it. Mr. Lloyd George 
was certainly critical of Mr. Thomas’s policy. Who is not? 
But his criticism was throughout studiously moderate—so 
moderate as largely to destroy its force. 

Indeed, we are afraid that Mr. Lloyd George, like Mr. 
Thomas himself, drew far too optimistic a picture of our 
present situation. Not only did he give support to Mr. 
Thomas’s long-run policy of economic recovery through 
rationalisation; he also seemed to assume that, despite the 
unemployment figures, the underlying economic situation is 
actually getting better, and not worse, and that our complete 
restoration to economic health is merely a mutter of time. 
We wish we could agree with him; but in fact we are com- 
pelled to disagree quite as strongly as we differ from the 
City firm, trounced by Mr. Thomas later in the debate, which 
has declared to its clients that this country is irretrievably 
down and out. We see no sign that the world depression 


which is aggravating our present troubles has passed, or 
reached, its worst; and we see no reason to suppose that 
Cither an improvement in the general trade of the world or 
the successful rationalisation of our industries will by itself 
mean a permanent cure of our unemployment problem. 
The roots of the trouble lie much deeper than either Mr. 
Thomas or Mr. Lloyd George suggested on Monday. Even 
Mr. Wheatley, with all his exaggerations, came nearer than 
either of them to painting a true picture of the situation. 

All this, of course, only goes to strengthen the case against 
Mr. Thomas; and the really disquieting feature of the debate 
was that the Lord Privy Seal, when he rose to reply to it, 
had not even the ghost of a new constructive suggestion to 
offer. Most of his speech was taken up in disclaiming the 
responsibility of the Government for the worsening of 
unemployment since its assumption of office, and in attribu- 
ting this worsening to causes demonstrably outside the 
Government’s control. But who had said that the Govern- 
ment was responsible for causing the increase, except indeed 
when it results directly from the advance of rationalisation, 
which Mr. Thomas, with support from political opponents 
as well as friends, is doing his best to hasten? All the world 
knows that the British Government is not responsible for 
the collapse on Wall Street, for the decline in the price of 
silver, for the slump in the prices of raw materials and food- 
stuffs, for the aftermath of German rationalisation. These 
are certainly matters beyond our control, until, in common 
with the rest of the leading nations, we devise effective means 
of dealing internationally with problems whose national 
counterparts still suffice to give us plenty of trouble. The 
charge against Mr. Thomas is not that he has caused the 
increase in unemployment, It is that he has done nothing 
to cure it, and even very little to mitigate its effects. 

This charge Mr. Thomas in his speech barely attempted to 
meet. He told the House, as he has told it and the country 
time and again, that his face was set firmly against the 
spending of money merely in order to set the unemployed 
to work. He was ready to spend upon measures which he 
believed to tend towards the long-run restoration of industry ; 
but he would not be rushed into mere spending. With the 
general terms of this answer it is of course impossible to 
quarrel. No one but an idiot wants more spending, or 
thinks that unemployment ought to be dealt with by simply 
pouring out the taxpayers’ money, without regard to the 
purposes for which that money is to be used. But this 
general answer is neither here nor there; what matters in 
practice is its particular application. Mr. Thomas interprets 
it as meaning that we cannot provide work at all for the 
main body of the unemployed, and that we have to wait in 
patience for industry to recover enough to absorb them of 
itself. But even if this happy time would ever come as a 
result of Mr. Thomas’s long-term measures—which we 
gravely doubt—it is at any rate far off; for everyone appears 
to agree that for some time yet the advance of rationalisation 
is bound to displace labour rather than absorb it. Even 
Mr. Thomas’s hopes, then, must be post-dated for quite a 
number of years. Indeed, he seems to combine an un- 
warrantable optimism about the more distant future with 
a no less unwarrantable pessimism about the next few years. 

For ourselves, we refuse utterly to accept the view that 
the State is helpless to do anything on a considerable scale 
for the provision of employment. ‘The short-run problem 
simply cannot be left to take care of itself, both because to 
leave it alone involves an intolerable load of misery and a 
serious deterioration of our national productive efficiency on 
its human side, and because the short-run and long-run 
problems cannot really be isolated. Industry cannot 
recover while the home market is depressed by the existence 
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of a huge mass of unemployed whose purchasing power, low 
in itself, is merely a deduction from the purchasing powerof 
the rest of the community. If that state of things is allowed 
to continue, rationalisation itself will only mean more 
restriction of output and more unemployment. 

Accordingly, we appeal again to the Government to apply 
its mind afresh to this issue. Let it leave Mr. Thomas to get 
on with his task of hastening the rationalisation of industry— 
a task which he seems to be doing reasonably well, and 
which is quite big enough in itself to keep him fully occupied. 
Let them separate definitely the administrative handling 
of two jobs which require quite different methods—the 
promotion of rationalisation and the provision of work for 
the unemployed. And let us have another Minister, with a 
department of his own, on whom can be placed the 
responsibility, under the Cabinet as a whole, for this latter 
task. Let Mr. Thomas be relieved of one-half of his exces- 
sive burden, so that anew start may be made with that 
part of the problem with which he has so far, by common 
admission, signally failed to deal. 

Of course, we do not pretend that anyone who takes over 
this half of the Lord Privy Seal’s present functions will have 
an easy task. There is no disguising the fact that very great 
difficulties stand in the way. But that a thing is difficult is 
no good reason for not trying to do it, if the consequences of 
not doing it are as deplorable as they have shown themselves 
in the present case. Cannot Mr. MacDonald snatch amoment 
from his many other worries to realise that, unless he does 
tackle this issue, his Government is heading for disaster? 
He might at any rate, as a first step, ask his newly-appointed 
Economic Advisory Council what it thinks of Mr. Thomas’s 
policy. 


CANADIAN POLITICS 


Toronto: February 15th. 

HE fourth session of the sixteenth Parliament of the 

! Dominion of Canada opens on February 20th, and 

the Speech from the Throne will be public property 

long before these lines are in print. Fourth sessions in 

Canada are usually the prelude to a General Election, and 

the next few months at Ottawa will be mainly interesting as 

showing what Government and Opposition think to be the 

political cries that will win them votes in the country. Of 

course, the election may be postponed for another year. 

Only insiders know what are the definite intentions of 

Mr. King, if indeed he has any. He is probably watching 
the price of wheat and stocks. 

Nothing could be clearer than that the country is not 
thinking of politics just now. In North America we are 
not political but money-making animals, and we turn our 
attention to political activities only when they promise to 
help or impede our particular money-making processes. 
The crash on the stock markets last October, the tie-up of 
the 1929 wheat crop, the severe unemployment of the 
present winter, the scandals on the Standard Mining 
Exchange, and the prospects of a lean year for business 
in 1930—these are the topics about which we are all talking 
and thinking. No one really believes that the politicians 
at Ottawa can do anything very effective about any of 
these matters. And so the General Election, if it does come, 
is not likely to arouse any very fervent interest. 

The one issue which we have always with us is the tariff. 
English readers probably do not need to be informed at this 
late date that the battles between the two great parties on 
this field have for many years been sham ones. This does 
not mean that the tariff issue itself is a sham one. Far from 
it. But the real division on the tariff is within each party, 
not between the two parties. In this respect our parties, 
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of course, exactly resemble the American ones. The 
Liberals, like the Democrats, are traditionally low-tariff in 
sentiment; and the Conservatives, like the Republicans, 
have made a religion of the high tariff. But since 1896 the 
Liberals have donc little beyond their Imperial Preference 
gesture to carry their low-tariff professions into practice. 
Quebec, which sends Mr. King 61 supporters out of its 
total 65 members, is even more strongly protectionist than 
Ontario, which sends 53 out of its 82 members to support 
Mr. Bennett; and whatever be the mysterious difference 
which separates Ontario Liberals from Ontario Conserva- 
tives, it is certainly not the tariff. All that one can say is 
that the Liberal Party, which gets its second strongest 
block of supporters from the low-tariff Prairie provinces, is 
more amenable to pressure by low-tariff interests than is 
the Conservative Party. But the whole Prairie sends only 
54 members to Ottawa. Two of these at present happen to 
be Mr. Dunning and Mr. Crerar, who, with the exception 
of Mr. Lapointe, are clearly the outstanding members of 
Mr. King’s Cabinet. They have been pronounced advocates 
of lower tariffs in years past, and their Western supporters 
will expect action from them now, and especially from 
Mr. Dunning, who occupies the strategic position of Minister 
of Finance. But we shall see. 

The general tactical principles in accordance with which 
our tariff warfare is conducted are as clearly defined as 
were those that determined the famous bloodless battles 
between Italian condottieri in the Middle Ages. Mr. Bennett 
attacks vigorously, demanding tariff rates which will keep 
the whole of the domestic market for the Canadian manu- 
facturers. The Liberals rush heroically to defend the 
consumer from the higher prices which such a policy would 
produce. And in the end the tariff stays exactly where it 
has always been. By adopting this defensive pose against 
the threat of higher rates the Liberals have managed to 
excuse themselves for the last eight years from all action 
which would effectively lower the tariff. Ifnow Mr. Dunning, 
like the rude Frenchmen and Spaniards from beyond the 
Alps, intrudes roughly into these beautifully executed 
manceuvres and actually makes some substantial tariff 
reductions, we shall have entered into a new era. But 
Mr. Dunning, when he was Prime Minister of Saskatchewan, 
showed a considerable capacity for Italian finesse himself. 

Discussion of the tariff naturally raises the question of 
the prospects of increased Imperial trade. No spectacle of 
recent years has been so touching as the unanimous 
enthusiasm with which our political and business leaders 
have greeted the proposal for an Imperial Economic Con- 
ference in 1931. But when one comes to examine what 
practical steps any of them are considering towards the end 
in view, it soon becomes evident that their enthusiasm is 
remarkably like that with which the Great Powers go into 
disarmament conferences. Mr. Bengett, who wants to keep 
the whole of our domestic market for Canadian manu- 
facturers, cannot at the same time favour admitting British 
textiles or boots and shoes or iron and steel goods. We 
have a trade treaty at present with the two South Pacific 
Dominions under which large quantities of New Zealand 
butter have been coming into Canada. Mr. Bennett has 
been denouncing it from one end of the country to the 
other. As for the Liberals, they are indeed pledged by 
the resolution of their 1919 Convention which chose Mr. King 
as leader to reduce the tariff on British goods until it is 
only half that imposed on foreign goods. But 1919 was a 
long time ago; and one learns more of the forces that really 
operate in the party from studying the neat little move of 
last year by which it was laid down that British goods, to 
qualify for the Preference, must, to the extent of 50 per 
cent. of their value, be British in material or workmanship. 
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The chief immediate effect of this ruling has been to give 
our Canadian textile people some additional protection 
against the cheaper grades of Lancashire cottons; and 
only one guess is needed as to who pulled the strings on this 
occasion. In trade matters our only real Imperialists are 
the Western farmers. The chief commodity they have for 
sale must be sold principally in England, and they are eager 
to open Canadian markets as widely as possible to British 
manufacturers so as to reduce the cost of everything that 
they have to buy. But the Englishman is such an inveterate 
snob that it may be doubted whether any of the swarm of 
English public men who have visited us recently (except 
Mr. Thomas) made any effort to get into touch with our 
farm leaders and to find out their point of view. 

On the subject of trade a few figures are more eloquent 
than the most fervent Imperialist speeches. For the fiscal 
year 1929 the total value of our imports was $1,266,000,000. 
Of this, 15°3 per cent. came from the United Kingdom and 
68°6 per cent. from the United States; 20°3 per cent. came 
from the whole British Empire and 79°7 per cent. from 
foreign countries. In 1900 the United Kingdom sent us 
25°7 per cent. of our imports and the United States 59-2 per 
cent. Our exports for 1929 amounted to $1,364,000,000, 
of which 81°5 per cent. went to the United Kingdom, 7°8 per 
cent. to the rest of the Empire, 36°7 per cent. to the United 
States, and 24 per cent. to other foreign countries. In 1900 
the United Kingdom took 57°1 per cent. of our exports and 
the United States 84°2 per cent.; all other countries com- 
bined took only 8°7 per cent. The trend which these figures 
show is unmistakable. Obviously the dream of including 
such a country as ours in any British Zollverein has no 
relation to realities whatsoever. 

The overwhelming part which the United States play in 
our external trade has been the cause of much perturba- 
tion in some quarters. We have a “ favourable balance of 
trade” with most countries—to the Empire as a whole our 
1929 exports were $536,000,000 and our imports from it 
were only $257,000,000—but from the United States our 
imports are about 70 per cent. greater than our exports. 
True, we have a great and growing invisible export to the 
States in the shape of the millions of dollars which American 
tourists spend every year in Canada. But the cool insolence 
with which the Americans shut our products out from their 
markets by their high tariff wall has always been a grievance 
with us; and ever since the Fordney Tariff of 1922 there 
has been a good deal of talk about retaliation. Judge, then, 
of the delight of our protectionists last year when the Hawley 
Bill proposed to make the wall against Canadian products 
still higher. Mr. Bennett and his lieutenants have been 
shouting ever since for a red-blooded Canadian policy in 
answer to this threat to our national existence. A red- 
blooded policy is, of course, only another way of saying 
higher protection. Thus our farmers, the chief sufferers 
from the proposed new American rates, having lost a market 
for what they have to sell, would have the pleasure of being 
made to pay more for what they have to buy. Naturally, 
Mr. Bennett’s oratory has so far failed to set the prairie 
afire, 

But the eagerness with which the Tory chieftains took up 
the anti-American cry was illuminating. An examination 
of Canadian political history will show that we are in the 
habit of saving ourselves from the United States about once 
every twenty years. In 1891 Sir John Macdonald fought 
his famous campaign with the slogan, “ A British subject 
I was born and a British subject I will die.” In 1911 
came the Reciprocity campaign when, as Mr. Kipling in- 
formed us, we fought with our national soul at stake against 
the temptation to get an open American market for our 
goods. And now another twenty years has gone by and 


another election is due for 1980 or 1931. Ever since they 
miscalculated so badly in the constitutional crisis of 1926, 
it has been obvious that the Conservative master-minds 
have been preparing to retrieve their error by a grand old 
flag-waving, anti-American orgy such as swept them into 
office in 1911. They have been waiting to trip Mr. King 
up on the St. Lawrence waterway project, on the question 
of liquor exports to the States, on the sock-eye salmon 
treaty, should he do anything that would seem to show too 
much friendliness to our American neighbours. The Hawley 
Tariff Bill came to them like manna from heaven. 

In answer to these manceuvres, Mr. King has been pursuing 
his usual Fabian tactics with his usual success. He waited 
to see what would happen at Washington about the new 
tariff, and nothing has happened yet. Had it not been 
for the crash in stocks last autumn he undoubtedly would 
have gone to the country this year with the simple appeal 
that Providence and a Liberal Government had given us 
four years of prosperity since 1926. You cannot defeat a 
Government in this country on a rising stock market. But, 
now that we are feeling the pinch of what seem like hard 
times compared with those happy days when Nickel stood 
at 70, the electorate will be more critical and will ask for 
some positive policy. Mr. King’s obvious move is to increase 
the British preference. This would make it easier for us 
to substitute British goods for some of the American goods 
that we now buy; it would be a reply to American refusal 
to buy our goods; it would show up the hypocritical 
Imperialism of the Conservatives, and it would strengthen 
Mr. King with the U.F.A. and the Western Progressives 
whose votes he is likely to need pretty badly after the next 
election. But, of course, it would be unpopular with the 
Ontario and Quebec manufacturers, who presumably supply 
most of the Liberal, as of the Conservative, campaign funds. 
The Government will probably try to ride both horses at 
once by making a few increases against American imports 
and a few decreases in favour of British imports. They 
may decide not to have an election this year at all but to 
wait and see what turns up next year. Mr. King’s states- 
manship has always been a bit Micawberish. 

¥. &. w 


THE GODDESS 
\ FAMOUS actress died during the week, and it was 


easy to see from the comments in the newspapers 

that many now middle-aged men in Fleet Street 
had been her adoring slaves in their youth. An odd thing 
about these comments was, however, that most of the 
writers seemed to assume that the goddesses of the stage 
have all but vanished in these days of the cinema, and that 
the theatre is no longer the haunt of adoring youth that 
it used to be. I fancy that the explanation is that the 
ex-adorers have grown older, not that the goddesses have 
ceased to be worshipped. So long as the theatre exists at 
all, it is difficult to believe that it will not be the temple of 
young idolators. To fall in love with an actress at some 
time of one’s life is not only natural but inevitable. 

There are, of course, degrees in the strength and subtlety 
of this passion. There are some people who are so much 
in love with the stage itself that they are ready to worship 
almost anybody who appears on it down to the little house- 
maid with the three-line part. They study the programme 
with such avidity that they could repeat months afterwards 
the names of the most insignificant actors and actresses 
who took part in the play. I was myself for a time of that 
disposition. To see an actor walking along the street was 
an exciting event. If you had told me: “* There’s the chap 
who played Rosencranz last night going into the 
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tobacconist’s,” I should have stared after him with a 
Cortesian awe. It was as if his very presence in the streets 
increased the dignity of my native city. It would have 
gratified me more to have shaken hands with him than 
with the Moderator of the General Assembly. 

This general passion for the stage, however, is an entirely 
different thing from the concentrated devotion fixed on 
a single actor or actress. And it is only a few actors and 
actresses who have the power of converting an indiscriminate 
bewitchment with the theatre into an ecstasy of personal 
adoration. Even after personal adoration begins, it is true, 
one still continues, if not to admire all actors and actresses, 
at least to have particularly warm feelings for all the 
members of the company with whom the adored actress is 
playing. They must all, one feels, share one’s own adoration, 
and any one who adores her is one’s friend. A scrap of 
gossip telling how popular she is with the chorus-girls 
moves the worshipper like a tale of supreme nobility of 
character. But, indeed, the beauty of her character is as 
manifest as the beauty of her face. She may sing all kinds 
of trivial words, such as “‘ I wink at the boys on the sly,” 
but in the imagination these become touched with a strange 
and almost sacred loveliness and they haunt the memory 
as exquisitively as ‘‘ Sabrina fair ”’ itself. 

Of all forms of love, this, I think, is the most disinterested. 
The lover is content to love without hope that he will 
ever even exchange a word with the adored one or shake 
her by the hand. Night after night he will climb up to 
the gallery—I went six times in a single week to one musical 
comedy—and wait in the darkness for the sudden entrance 
from the wings, more glorious than a sunrise, and the 
entrancing singing of the always entrancing song, “‘ There 
was once a merry monkey in a cosy little cage,”’ the chorus 
ending, as the adored finger is shaken at the gallery, ‘* Now, 
who was that little monkey? Was it you?” Strange the 
thrill produced by that shaken finger and by the glance 
that accompanied it. For every worshipper in the house 
felt that that glance was somehow—no doubt, by accident— 
directed at himself, and he was even embarrassed by being 
singled out in this fashion in the presence of so many other 
people. Luckily, the glance did not last long, and the 
dance began, in which the most beautiful woman on earth 
gave the most delicious imitation of the antics of a monkey. 
Who could have failed to encore such a heavenly song and 
dance? Who could have failed to encore it twice, thrice, 
four times and even after that to continue applauding in 
the wish that the song would go on for ever. 

On the occasion of the first visit, perhaps, one is inclined 
to be impatient of the turns that occupy the stage between 
one of her appearances and the next. As one sees the 
musical comedy again and again, however, one begins 
under her spell to discover unexpected beauties in the other 
parts of the performance. The broken English of the 
Frenchman seems extraordinarily witty: “the green- 
eyed lobster,” as a description of jealousy, grows upon one 
curiously with repetition. Even the sentimental songs 
that had always seemed to unadoring ears to be the bane 
of musical comedy are seen here to be of noble quality. 


Where’er you are, the sun is always shining, 
Where’er you are, the skies are always blue— 


Yes, as the tenor sings them, they do express the passion 
of love as it was never expressed in musical comedy before. 
The whole musical comedy, indeed, is, as one’s neighbour 
(also under the spell) confesses, a work of art quite unlike 
all the other pieces of the kind one has seen. It has a well- 
constructed and ingenious plot. The music is the best 
since Sullivan. The dialogue is really witty. And, as for 
the company, there was never such a company in the history 
of musical comedy. 





Then home with the book of words—if not the holy writ 
of beauty, at least a book to be preferred to it at this 
rapturous hour. To re-read the songs was to live those 
precious moments over again. ‘‘ There was once a merry 
monkey ”—how lovely her smile was as she sang it! 


Where’er you are, the sun is always shining, 
Where’er you are, the skies are always blue— 


Well, perhaps it was the music rather than the words that 
made it so poignant, so expressive of heartache. But 
then to the lover all words seem to fall below the height of 
his own unparalleled passion. That is why he turns aside 
even from Shakespeare and writes poetry himself. Not at 
the time, perhaps—not just after returning from the musical 
comedy—but weeks afterwards, when the beloved in the 
course of her provincial tour has arrived at Glasgow. 

It is difficult to do any work during such a week. It js 
necessary to be in the streets as much as possible lest at 
any moment she should drive by. A friend—enviable and 
undeserving man—announces calmly that she had stopped 
him in the street to inquire the way to the Post Office. 
Such an event might happen to oneself, though to a reasonable 
mind it might seem unlikely that an actress would keep on 
asking the way to the Post Office when once she knew it. 
But love does not know reason, and the divine possibility of 
such an encounter lit up the streets like a Paradise. Her 
lovely smile as she asked her way could be imagined, the 
thrilled voice of the worshipper as he replied: “ The Post 
Office? Oh, it’s the first turn to the left”’—and then? 
Parting for ever? Or the beginning of a great friendship’ 
But the glorious accident never happened. Still, she did 
drive past one day when a worshipper was there to see her 
and to stand and stare after her till she was out of sight. 
But how melancholy she looked! How wistful! How pale! 
How unlike the happy, laughing goddess who had sung 
‘“‘ There was once a merry monkey ” in the theatre ! 

It is a terrific enough experience to love a goddess who 
appears to be perfectly happy. But it is as nothing compared 
to the experience of loving a goddess who seems for some 
unaccountable reason to be miserable. How heroic her 
laughter on the stage now seems! How one longs (meta- 
phorically, it may be) to give one’s life for her! Beautiful 
as the words of “ There was once a merry monkey” had 
seemed before, they are now informed with a new and 
tragic beauty. The light-heartedness of the theatre is 
seen to be heroic... . Then the goddess disappears, and 
the city returns to darkness. Her photograph, to be sure, 
is on the mantelpiece; and at the end of every week the 
Stage arrives with an account of her appearance at Liverpool 
or Bradford, or wherever she had arrived in her provincial 
tour. Only those who have loved can know the happiness 
to be found in reading the provincial notes in a stage news- 
paper. There is a disinterested leap of the heart at sight of 
the words : “* Cora Bandini brought the house down with her 
song ‘ There was once a merry monkey,’ ” or “* Cora Bandini, 
with her clever singing and dancing, established herself as « 
warm favourite,” or “A large audience encored Cora 
Bandini’s songs again and again.””’ When you can read 
sentences like that about anybody except yourself witli 
rapture, believe me, you are in love. . . 

The letter was posted, but it was never answered. It 
contained a poem of which any poet would no doubt be 
ashamed, and an offer not only of devotion but of help, 
should she ever need it. Not that there would have been 
any use in her sending for help in money (for there was no 
money) or for the help of a strong right arm (for there was 
no strong right arm). But help was offered, just plain, 
vague, honest help, in whatever part of the world she 
happened to be when she needed it. Perhaps the offer was 


too vague to be thought worth acknowledging. But that 
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was not the reason why love dwindled. It simply and mys- 
teriously dwindled. It lasted, I suppose, for a year, but at 
the end of about a year the Stage lost one of its most ardent 
and assiduous subscribers. . w 


THE NEW SCOTLAND 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 
HEN the Church of Scotland presbytery in Kenya 
W protested the other day that the Church of 
England was the only religious organisation 
officially represented on public occasions, the Governor of 
the Colony replied ‘‘ that the Secretary of State could not 
erant the Church of Scotland the privilege of such repre- 
sentation, as it was the rule throughout the Empire that such 
representation be given to the Church of England only.” 
his curious pronouncement, apparently indicating an 
official belief that, spiritually at least, the Empire is not a 
British but an English concern, fairly represents a popular 
English attitude to Scotland and things Scottish. That 
does not mean that the average Englishman goes about 
seeking to deny Scotland’s right to be considered a distinct 
national entity and an equal heir to the Imperial heritage, 
but that he is mildly surprised when such a claim is implied 

or when it seems to be already recognised. 

Thus he learns with an amused incredulity that the King 
changes his religion when he crosses the Border. He is 
charmed by the novelty of the coats of arms quartered in 
the Scottish fashion with which Princes Street shopkeepers 
(under the admonition of the Lyon King-at-Arms) proclaim 
themselves purveyors to majesty. And he is puzzled by 
the Scottish legal system, with its code derived from Roman- 
Dutch law and not from the English Common Law (last week 
a man was solemnly proclaimed an outlaw in Scotland), 
and its judges who somehow contrive to be lords. This 
traditional title is purely ex officio (all Scots titles were until 
the fifteenth century, and were transferred with the estates 
to which they belonged) and led to some embarrassments 
until the corresponding courtesy title of “lady” was 
permitted to a judge’s wife. Prior to that, respectable 
hotel-keepers were frequently scandalised by the arrival 
of, let us say, Lord Auchinleck and Mrs. Boswell, who 
proposed to make use of the same bedroom. 

Such small reminders as these that Scotland has an 
entirely separate history are speedily forgotten by the 
minority of Englishmen who encounter them. They were 
more impressed by the emergence of a Scottish National 
Party, for that presented to them a familiar phenomenon, 
the spectacle of an oppressed nationality struggling for its 
independence. The Englishman’s notorious readiness to 
sympathise with the aspirations of submerged and struggling 
nations is never more in evidence than when he is the alleged 
oppressor. Perhaps there is something peculiarly pleasur- 
able in thus combining the virile role of tyrannical conqueror 
and the appealing role of broad-minded friend of the under- 
dog; it is rather like singing both the baritone and tenor 
parts in the same opera. But on this occasion the English- 
man, whose willingness to give at least theoretical approval 
to the nationalists was possibly fortified by the suspicion 
that Home Rule in Scotland would mean more jobs in 
England, was disappointed. The National Party soon 
showed itself to be a political inconsequence, which had 
been hurried imprudently into a premature activity. There 
was not, after all, to be another Ireland bringing gaiety 
and drama to Westminster. The Englishman promptly 
forgot Scotland again. 

This is a pity, for there is a very definite and interesting 
recrudescence of national consciousness in Scotland which 


has only the slenderest of relations with politics. On the 
whole, this activity is suspect to the doctrinaires of the 
National Party, too many of whom are nationalists for 
nationalism’s sake, and are bewildered in an unfamiliar 
world now that Ireland is a Free State and not an outlet 
for emotion. They scarcely seem to recognise that in order 
to have nationalism it is best to begin by having a nation. 
It is precisely this that the other movement intends to 
give them. For it is a cultural manifestation, artistic and 
critical, discontented with Scotland’s present position as 
a mere consumer of other people’s cultural products, with 
the poverty of its intellectual and social life, with its inability 
to create an art and a literature of its own, and with the 
generally apologetic air which befits it as a wearer of second- 
hand mental clothing. 

Its attitude to political nationalism is on the whole one 
of sympathy and lack of interest. It recognises that the 
National Party is useful as a menace to the indifference of 
the three great parties and as a potential rallying point. 
But in the meantime there are things more interesting than 
Parliaments—theatres, for instance, publishing houses, 
revitalised universities, museums and art galleries com- 
mensurate with Scotland’s status, and, above all, a more 
pungent and drastic criticism of every aspect of the national 
life. It is impossible to dismiss this activity as the hobby 
of a clique of intellectuals; it has captured the attention 
(and occasionally the violent hostility) of the mass of the 
nation, who have in the last year or two begun to realise 
that they are, after all, Scotsmen and not merely Englishmen 
living to the north of the Tweed. The appearance of the 
National Party was one factor that brought about this 
change—if not of heart, at least of focus. The “Trish 
invasion,” with its grave threat to the continuance of the 
national existence, was another, and certain cases where 
official stupidity seemed to go out of its way to offend 
Scottish sentiment (the De-rating Bill being one) provided 
a third. 

Nor can we regard the new movement as one of promise 
but not yet of performance. It is already something more 
than that. It has furnished the most astonishing example 
of a popular dramatic revival (if one can use the word 
“‘ revival” where there was nothing to revive) that has so 
far been seen anywhere. There are literally thousands of 
amateur players and hundreds of acting societies. The 
school of the Scottish drama of to-morrow is being well 
attended. One of the societies has won the highest award 
open to an amateur society, and has had a successful run 
in a London theatre. There has been a remarkable output 
of plays by Scottish authors (Neil Gunn, James Bridie, and 
Donald Carswell are only three names out of many). All 
this has happened within the last few years. The fertility 
of the new Scottish school of poets is another interesting 
symptom of the new vigour that is pouring into the Scottish 
spirit. Here is definite achievement, and in some volume 
too. ‘The Scots Renaissance,” as it was once self- 
consciously called, has given up heralding the coming dawn 
(‘A toot or twa, and voila renaissance,’ to quote one of 
its liveliest critics) and has really begun to shed a little 
light on the eastern horizon instead. 

But it is not by work in any one restricted sphere that 
the strength of the movement can be appreciated. It is 
not a mere literary development, but a wide urge working 
in every part of the national organism. The other day 
it instigated a demand for a Scottish Broadcasting Board. 
More will be heard of this. It is in the universities. At a 
recent conference of the students’ representative councils 
a vigorous protest was made against the habit of treating 
the Scottish universities as inferior to Oxford and Cambridge ; 
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a Scottish university admits the Oxford B.A. to parity with 
its own M.A., but Oxford does not return the compliment. 
The whole problem of the status and structure of the 
Scottish universities is one to which a reawakened spirit 
of criticism is addressing itself. 

Even the Church—whose reunion has significance as 
the end of theological debate in Scotland and the diverting 
of mental energies into new directions—does not escape 
the breath of the new spirit. It is felt that there is something 
wrong with a spiritual body which, while claiming to be the 
national church, is in fact only the church of the lower 
middle class, whose views on architecture and music it 
incidentally—and disastrously—adopts. One of its most 
glaring weaknesses, the lack of a central control and super- 
vision, may be removed by the appointment of superin- 
tendents (a relic of Knox’s original church) who would be 
in effect administrative bishops. Whether this revolutionary 
proposal would give new vigour to a church which at present 
attracts only one type of minister, the parish pastor, 
remains to be seen. It might not provide a place for saints 
or artists in the church organisation, but it might bring in 
a few ecclesiastical statesmen. They are badly needed. 

Although the Scottish movement touches politics at few 
points, there are one or two specific questions in which it is 
interested. There is, for instance, the truly extraordinary 
meanness with which the Scottish cultural institutions are 
treated by the Treasury. Scotland gets approximately 
one half of its due (on the usual basis for the allocation of 
public money) for its national galleries, museums, and 
library. The national library would not have been acquired 
from the Faculty of Advocates if Sir Alexander Grant had 
not given £100,000; the building of suitable premises for it 
would not have been contemplated if the same patriotic 
gentleman had not given another £100,000. The Treasury 
even refused the few pounds needed to provide the Scottish 
heralds with tabards embroidered in the correct quarterings, 
the money being eventually supplied by a Glasgow business 
man! Scotland is evidently so poor that it must depend 
on the charity of its richer and more sentimental sons. 

There are many ways in which the new spirit of criticism 
in Scotland may find an outlet in politics. But its most 
important task will be the creating of a national consciousness 
through a new national culture. The political repercussions 
of this, when it comes about, may be extremely important. 
Will the old bottles hold the new wine? 


Correspondence 
“A SOLDIER’S CONSTITUTION ” 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—Readers of THE NEw STATESMAN will have welcomed 
Mr. Sisley Huddleston’s lively description (in the issue dated 
February 22nd) of the kettle of fish in Spain. With his general 
arguments I shall not presume to quarrel ; but has Mr. Huddleston 
ever looked at the text of the proposed ‘ Constitution,” i.e., the 
preliminary draft which was hammered out after twenty months’ 
hard labour by the First Committee of the (defunct) National 
Consultative Assembly ? 

General Primo de Rivera himself had little or nothing to do 
with the manner or substance of that draft. He was far too busy 
with the day-to-day work of government, which cannot in Spain 
be left to permanent officials. And it was emphatically not “a 
soldier’s Constitution,” nor did it give any evidence of Primo de 
Rivera’s political intelligence, since it was elaborated by a body 
of men trained in political theory and practice. The plan was 
that this preliminary draft should be thoroughly debated in the 
Assembly during its third and last year, and the ex-Dictator’s 
desperate efforts to make this body more representative by 
his offer of seats to the old stalwarts of the parliamentary regime 
is surely an indication that he was sincere in his desire to build 
a bridge towards a new and genuine constitutional regime. 
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The happenings of the last few weeks seem to have confirmed 
General Primo de Rivera’s plea for the inevitability of gradualness, 
There has even been a suggestion that his strong right-hand man, 
General Martinez Adido, should be called back to take up the 
reins that his Chief ‘‘ in a fit of giddiness ”’ let fall by his appeal to 
the Army leaders. However that may be, I would ask English 
readers to consider the draft Constitution on its merits and not 
merely to accept press gossip, which is itself the reflection of a 
picture painted en noir by the Spanish press in chorus. Con. 
servative elements in Spain, as it happens, opposed the draft on 
the grounds that no such radical reform of the 1876 Constitution 
was needed or demanded by public opinion. 

The title of the draft Constitution is no mere coincidence. Ip 
contrast to the Constitution of Spain (of 1876), it is a Constitu- 
tion of the “* Spanish Monarchy.” Broadly speaking, it increases 
considerably the power of the executive, lays down the principle 
of differentiation (not division) of powers, and for the first time 
in Spanish history provides a means whereby judicial appointments 
shall not be in the hands of the executive. The new Cortes is 
conceived as a single Chamber, composed as follows : 30 Deputies, 
appointed for life by the King, 176 chosen in special electoral 
colleges formed by professional and economic organisations, and 
206 elected by universal suffrage. The mandate is for five years, 
In place of the former Senate, there would be a Consejo de Reino, 
similar to our Privy Council, but with far more extensive powers. 
This Council of the Realm would comprise members of two classes 
in equal numbers; (i) et-officio members in their own right, and 
(ii) elected members, one-third by universal suffrage, and two- 
thirds as representatives of professional organisations. . . . What 
sticks in the throat of Spain’s good Liberals is the fact that the 
power of the Cortes is nominally diminished. Formerly, the 
Cortes had a right to modify the Constitution at any time, subject 
to a Royal veto. In the new draft, important laws, questions of 
foreign policy, treaties, and of constitutional reform, were assigned 
to the “exclusive initiative of the King and his responsible 
Government.” Perhaps also the average intelligent Spaniard is 
alarmed by the fact that under this draft Constitution thie 
franchise would be extended to ‘* women and priests ”’ ! 

It is sheer prejudice, however, to condemn out of hand an 
attempt to evolve forms of law and government reflecting the 
realities of the national life better than the 1876 document, 
which was framed by party politicians according to the best 
abstract tenets of nineteenth-century Liberalism, and then 
approved by a Chamber composed of Deputies who were them- 
selves nominees of those same parties.—Yours, etc., 

47 Priory Road, N.W. 6. W. Horsrauu CARTER. 


WOMEN FACTORY WORKERS 
To the Editor of Tuk New SratTEsMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of March 1st, the Fabian Women’s Group 
defend the imposition of special restrictions on the work of 
women engaged in industry, and claim that many and substantial 
benefits have accrued to women through these restrictions based 
on sex. No evidence is adduced in support of most of these 
statements. For example, your correspondents state : 

We are not impressed by the argument that special restrictions 
on women’s work must act to keep down their wages, or else drive 
them from employment. There is, on the contrary, evidence that 
advances of wages have followed closely upon protective legislation, 
and women’s wages compare most favourably with men’s wages 
where, as in the cotton industry, regulation has been enforced for 
a longer period. 

Surveying the conditions and wages of women in industry prior 
to the war—when restrictions on women’s work had been in 
operation for some seventy years—the Report of the War Cabinet 
Committee on Women in Industry (1919) states : 

The number of industries that women may enter has been re- 
stricted, and in consequence all women workers have had to crowd 
into a comparatively small number of occupations in which there 
has resulted an over-supply of female labour, with a consequent 
detrimental effect on remuneration. (Majority Report, p. 72.) 
We do not suggest that this limitation, with its evil economic 

effects, was entirely due to legal restrictions. It was partly due 
also to custom and convention and largely due to Trade Union 
restrictions. It is a commonplace that the real value of the 
wages of women has increased during the last eighty years. That 
is equally true of the wages of men. Thus it is quite illogical to 
connect the rise in women’s wages with the restrictions on their 
work, and in spite of protective legislation the whole wage position 
of women up to the time of the war was desperately low when 
considered in relation to the wages of men. Though there has 
been some mitigation in post-war years, the discrepancy is still 
very great and indefensible. The Report of Sickness Benefit 
Claims (1914) revealed, relatively to men, an appalling amount 
of sickness among industrially employed women: “ not womens 
diseases, but general ill-health,’ due to poverty, low wages and 
lack of food. (Majority Report, War Cabinet Committee, p. 226.) 
So much for “ protective ” legislation. 
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The belief that women are more susceptible than men to lead- 
poisoning is now largely discredited, and those who desire to 
exclude women from work in lead are now falling back on the 
admitted fact that lead is a racial poison. Your correspondents, 
for example, fasten on a statement that the lead-poisoned mother 
may transmit the poison to the internal organs of her child. They 
omit, however, any reference to another statement from the same 
Report (Occupation and Health, I.L.0., No. 54, p. 4), namely, 
that severe plumbism, especially of the cerebral type, may be trans- 
mitted to the child by the father. It is now generally recognised 
that miscarriage may be due to lead-poisoning in the father as wellas 
to lead-poisoning in the mother. There is therefore no foundation 
for basing restrictions on women only; these should be based 
on the nature of the work and apply equally to both sexes. 

The true position with respect to the relative status of men and 
women in industry and the only hopeful line of reform could 
not be better expressed than by Mrs. Sidney Webb in her Minority 
Report of the War Cabinet Committee : 


The exclusion of women by law or by custom from the better-paid 
posts, professions and crafts, has driven them to compete with each 
other and with men in the lower grades of each vocation, where they 
have been habitually paid at lower rates than men for equivalent 
work, on the pretence that women are a class apart, with no family 
obligations, smaller needs, less capacity and a lower level of intelli- 
gence—none of these statements being true of all the individuals 
thus penalised.... For the production of commodities and 
services, Women no more constitute a class than do persons of a 
particular creed or race; and the time has come for the removal of 
all sex exclusions; for the opening of all posts and vocations to any 
individuals who are qualified for the work, irrespective of sex, creed 
or race; and for the insistence, as minigpa, on the same qualifications, 
the same conditions of employment,” and the same occupational 
rates of all those engaged in any particular pursuit. ... I think 
. . . that the consolidation of the Factory Acts should be made the 
occasion of sweeping away all special provisions differentiating men 
from women. . . I see no reason why, in the interest of the com- 
munity as a whole, the prescribed national minimum with regard 
to sanitation and amenity in the factory, with regard to the provision 
of medical attendance, and with regard to securing a due proportion 
of each twenty-four hours for rest and recreation should be any 
lower or any different for workers of one sex than for workers of 
the other. (Pp. 254, 283.) 


This sums up the policy we advocate. We are in no way 
opposed to the regulation and restriction of industrial work; but 
we are convinced that such regulations and restrictions should 
be based on the nature of the work and not upon sex. 

Yours, etc., 
ELIZABETH ABBOTT. 
Ruopa ADAMSON. 
BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH. 
EpitH BETHUNE BAKER. 
VERA BRITTAIN. 
SarRAH CLEGG. 
ErHe. E. Frovup. 
CRYSTAL MACMILLAN. 

The Open Door Council, 

3 Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, S.W.1. 


F. pE G. MERRIFIELD. 
CHRISTINE MURRELL. 
EsTHER Roper. 
WINIFRED LE SUEUR. 
JANE WALKER. 

A. HELEN Warp. 
Monica WHATELY. 

E. M. Waite. 


BOLSHEVISM AND RELIGION 
To the Editor of Tat New SraTresMan. 

Sir,—As a well-established resident in the U.S.S.R. I have 
been much interested in your comments and correspondence 
on the subject of Bolshevism and Christianity. 

I do not wish to speak of the facts of the “ persecution,” as 

my opportunities of arriving at a just estimate are very little 
better than yours; though my conclusion would certainly be 
very close to that of Mr. Snell as expressed in his letter in your 
number of February 22nd. 
_ There is, however, one fact that seems to me to be entirely 
ignored in England, and that is the difference that attaches to 
the word “ religion” in the two countries, As an example of 
this I may instance that an essential part of the anti-religious 
campaign here is the teaching of biology. 

If you take the ordinary Englishman’s definition of religion, 
there can be no kind of question that it is far nearer to the 
Orthodox Communist doctrine than to the teaching of the 
Orthodox Church. To take a concrete example (and the ordinary 
inglishman’s idea of religion is fairly concrete), I may instance 
the question of the use of alcohol. Certainly most Englishmen 
would say that a “ religious” man who habitually gets drunk 
is a hypocrite. Now Communists are forbidden to drink spirits 
at all, and drunkenness is an extremely serious offence against 
party discipline. On the other hand, it is the stock joke against 
the Orthodox priests that they are drunken, and whether the 
accusation is justified or not it is not a post-revolution invention. 
I have even heard a Russian quite seriously speak of the prohibi- 


tion of the sale of alcohol for two days before Easter as a part of 
the religious persecution. 


How near the ideals of the Communists approach to what is 
generally called religion in England may be gathered from 
Mrs. Buxton’s arresting book, The Challenge of Bolshevism. 

Moreover, the Communists have always conducted a vigorous— 
if you like, ruthless—campaign to realise their ideals in this 
world, a campaign that has been persistently obstructed by the 
Orthodox Church. I am not here speaking of the methods or 
of the achievements of Bolshevism: that is a different question ; 
but very few “ religious ’’ Englishmen can be so ignorant that 
they can speak with equanimity of the methods or achievements 
of Christianity during the thousand-odd years that it has held 
the field in England. 

Nor am I here expressing any view as to whether the Orthodox 
Church is or is not an admirable institution. Different people 
will reach different conclusions according to their point of view ; 
but I think I may say without hesitation that Dr. Pusey would 
have said that it was worthy of the highest admiration and 
Dr. Clifford would have said it wasn’t.—Yours, etc., 


Moscow. ALEX. WICKSTEED. 
March 38rd. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE FARMERS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—It is interesting to note that Mr. E. F. Wise, who had 
prominently to do with framing the printed Labour Party’s 
agricultural policy, which stands for “ steadying prices in con- 
formity with the published prices of imported wheat ” (page 21), 
has come to sée that in existing circumstances such a provision 
would have spelt futility. The logic of facts has driven Mr. Wise 
to admit, in his last week’s article, that ‘‘ There is a case, 
moreover, in view of the parlous condition of the industry and 
of the vital importance, both on employment and food grounds, 
of stopping the contraction of arable acreage, of giving them 
(the farmers) for the present more than this.” 

It appears that the nation is really getting ready to face the 
ugly fact that, with wheat price below an ascertainable level, 
the average grain-growing farm cannot possibly yield a decent 
return for either farmer or labourer. Now comes the danger 
of doing the wrong thing because of doing it in a hurry. Standing 
by itself no subsidy can be made to work equitably as between 
producer and consumer. Subsidies according to averages 
worked most unfairly in war-time. In the case, for instance, 
of controlling the price of bread, a redundant 13s. 6d. profit 
upon each sack of flour used was thrown into the laps of the 
well-organised end of the baking industry at the cost to the 
taxpayer of many millions of pounds. 

There is an average wheat production cost, of course, though the 
exact figure is unknown. It is probably safe to say that in wheat- 
growing the variability of usable soils is as one ton to twelve 
hundredweights. Under a subsidy plan, supposing 60s. per 
quarter to be the allowed price, the farm producing 100 quarters 
from a given acreage would get £300; the farm producing 
80 quarters from a similar acreage would get £240; the farm 
producing 60 quarters from a similar acreage would get £180. 
If, therefore, the £240 represents a living income, the £300 means 
a surplus of £60 (minus a possible small rental item) from the 
taxpayer to the producer, whilst the £180 would mean a denial 
of £60 to the other producer, who has put in just as much work 
and other outlay, very likely more. 

To steady the price of wheat at a poor-living level would be 
a mockery, if not an insult, to the producers; to steady the 
price inequitably, and thus create a grievance for the consumer, 
would be putting on wing a chicken that assuredly would some 
day come home to roost ! 

In every direction it is seen that one of the most vital factors 
in the rationalisation of industry is unification. However long 
we may shy at it, postpone it, or play with it, it will yet be seen 
to be even exceptionally vital to an effective rationalisation of 
this national and basic industry, with the added and tremendous 
advantage that employment will be promptly and _ profitably 
increased. All the farmers would be retained, but in a new and 
more honourable capacity. To many it would admittedly 
not be more appealing. But what about it? Surely a great 
national interest is not to be left upon the shelf indefinitely 
because a group of men is obsessed by the notion that the power 
to command private service is sacred and unassailable. Great 
courage will be needed, but the nation is weary of many decades 
of land palliatives.—Y ours, etc., 


Hemel Hempstead. JESSE HAWKES. 





To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMAN. 

Sir,—The world of agriculture appears wholly different to 
those who handle its produce than to the politicians who voice 
its claims. Even the experts who compile its index numbers 
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must sometimes smile at the latter. Against the perfervid 
orators of Parker’s Piece, Cambridge, let us see what the first 
** Agricultural Market Report” of the year records. For five 
months, from August to December, the index number was higher 
than in 1928, and similarly, 1928 was higher than 1927. Cattle 
were “ firm to dearer”; sheep “ a keen enquiry at higher rates ” ; 
pigs “* sell well and are rather dearer ” ; veal calves “* in demand at 
fully late rates”; dairy cattle “‘ eased slightly”; store cattle 
“* showing little change ”’ ; and store pigs “ sell readily at advancing 
prices.” Thus one side, and that the largest, of British agriculture 
was officially described in terms quite otherwise than those of 
depression and despair. The general index number for the year 
stood at 44 above the basic period 1911-13, but that of feeding 
stuffs was only 39, and fertilisers only 14. There is nothing in 
these figures to justify the remarks of Mr. Wise. In addition, 
the farmer has been relieved of his rates. 

We are now asked to set up a Wheat Import Board, together 
with a public organisation of milling and retail baking, and to 
hand over to the farmer fifty per cent. of our saving through 
better bread distribution. This, says Mr. Wise, would be 10s. 
a quarter for all British wheat, assuming we saved a 4d. per loaf. 
Truly this is a very ingenious form of bread tax. But it is wholly 
unjustified. British wheat does not represent one-fifth of the 
grain used in bread baking; it does not even represent one-tenth. 
If Mr. Wise had spent sixpence on the Board of Agriculture’s 
Wheat Marketing Report he would have seen (p. 21) that of the 
million-and-a-half tons of British wheat, only 30 per cent. is used 
for bread-making flours, while the remainder is allotted in fairly 
equal proportions between (1) blending and scaling flours, (2) 
biscuit flour and special manufactures, and (3) stock feeding 
(chiefly poultry food). In the latter, the large white soft wheats 
of Britain are at an advantage, compared with the hard red 
wheats the millers require, Forty per cent. of the wheat of 
Lincolnshire is used for this purpose, fifty per cent. of the York- 
shire wheat, while in Northumberland the proportion is estimated 
at eighty to ninety per cent. Even in Cheshire, with the Mersey 
mills close handy, not less than fifty per cent. of the output is for 
poultry. Equally also, British wheat, with its higher moisture 
content, is preferred for biscuit and cake flours. But the port 
mills only use about five per cent. in bread flours, and even inland 
mills in counties like Norfolk blend 75 per cent. of imported wheat 
with 25 per cent. of English for bread flours. 

We now see how empty is the talk about guaranteed wheat 
prices. And equally also the preferential price of Mr. Wise. 
Kither would probably disorganise a limited market, which in the 
main is economically sound. As to whether a State Board could 
buy imported wheat cheaper than Spillers, Ranks, and the C.W.S., 
who use 62 per cent. of the total, and the grain merchants who 
have an external as well as an internal trade, that is a question 
apart. The imported hard wheat trade and internal soft wheat 
trade stand in separate categories. And any attempt to endow 
the latter at the expense of the former would not only be 
Protection, but Protection in a peculiarly stupid form. 

70 Long Lane, E.C. Yours, etc., 

J. J. TERRETT. 


AGRICULTURE AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Str,—I observe what appears to be almost a consensus of 
opinion amongst politicians, voiced in two recent speeches by 
Mr. Baldwin, that the problems of agriculture and of unemploy- 
ment are extremely obscure and difficult. 

Might I suggest that the obscurity and difficulty arises from 
the fact that they are not viewed conjointly nor analysed in their 
sociological and economic surroundings, nor even approached 
with objective vision ? 

The future of our country depends clearly on the revival of 
agriculture as the only means of increasing employment and 
development of national wealth, and that in its turn depends on 
the reconstruction of agriculture’s business side, national and 
individual. How can this be done? Of the many ways that 
have arisen in the evolution of civilisation of conducting the 
business side of enterprise there are four that occur at once to 
the minds of those familiar with industrial history. 

(1) What may be entitled ‘‘ Pitt’s method,’ which created 
what used to be called simply “free trade”? but is now called 
**the competitive business system.” It may be better understood 
if I call it internal free trade within a tariff boundary. The 
application of this method to England in the first half of the 
last century was attended by almost every conceivable disaster, 
and to keep agriculture alive it was found necessary to subsidise 
agriculturists on an enormous scale by what were then called 
** allowances.” 

(2) ** Cobden’s method” of both external and internal free 
trade. It was advocated by that great Victorian politician in 
order, as he explained, to secure a stable price for farmers at a 
fair figure and further for the farmer to have a first look-in at 





the home market at that figure, the balance of food products 
only to be bought from abroad. This system was also, after 
the first few decades, disastrous to English agriculture. 

(3) Then has to be considered what is vaguely called a 
co-operative system. I think it is now admitted from the 
experiences of this and other nations that co-operation provides 
no solution. If it is not admitted already, I feel sure it soon wil! 
be: it is only a question of knowledge of the facts. 

(4) Finally comes another method—the most important from 
the agriculturist’s point of view—advocated by Lord Milner in 
the columns of the Times under, I think, the title of ** Functiona} 
Organisation”’; it has been designated by other sociologists 
‘The Guild System,” and by the Rural Reconstruction Com- 
mittee, that reported in 1925, ‘“‘ The Stable Business System.” 
It is this system, long known to and recommended by English 
authorities, that after adoption in part in many countries is now 
being widely advocated once more in England. The lead in 
advancing this policy is taken to-day by the Scottish Chamber of 
Agriculture and the Policy Committee of the English Chamber, 
but it is also endorsed by the report of the Pig Industry Council, 
and, I understand, by both the Workers’ Union and the Scottish 
Farm Servants’ Union representing Labour. It has also been 
personally endorsed by the Prime Minister, though not by his 
party. 

This method, which does offer a definite solution of our problems 
involves (1) the organisation of distribution on the lines recom- 
mended by Lord Wolmer for the Post Office; (2) the introduction 
of standard prices based on economic levels; and (3) the control 
of imports so as to give what Cobden advocated for farmers— 
a first claim on the home markets at a fair price. 

Viewed from the point of view of history, sociology and 
economics and also from the hard facts of life, this policy appears 
sound, and I believe that its adoption would restore agriculture 
and draw a million-and-a-half workers into employ. 

March 11th. Yours, etc., 

MontaGurE Forpuam. 
Council Secretary, Rural Reconstruction Association. 


WHAT A PANEL DOCTOR MUST NOT DO 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN, 

Srr,—In your issue of the 8th inst. Mr. S. Gilford states that 
‘““the Regional Medical Officer at least nine times out of ten 
acts in the financial interests of the Society and not on behalf 
of the patient’s health.” 

The following official figures prove that Mr. Gilford has just 
been guessing when he assesses the figure at 90 per cent. : 

England. Scotland. 
Per cent. Per cent. 


Panel doctor’s decision upheld .. 39 387 
Panel doctor’s decision reversed 18 22 
Failed to attend .. és wis 23 16 
Others not examined ‘ 20 25 


The Regional Medical Officers have, it will be seen, reversed 
the panel doctor’s decision in roughly two out of every ten 
persons examined.—Yours, etc., 

27 Elmbank Crescent, Glasgow. 

March 10th. 


JAMES GOLD. 


OBJECTIONABLE PEOPLE 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—In your issue of February 22nd there is a review of A 
Short History of Scotland by Thomson. What actually does your 
reviewer mean when he writes “this . . . often objectionable 
people”? Objectionable to whom, and for what reason? Pre- 
sumably the reasons are so obvious that he has the usual refuge of 
a generality. But that is not sufficient, nor is it good enough. 
We are rather tired of this gesture of infinite knowledge from re- 
viewers. We want to share his knowledge. That is why we 
common people read reviews. I am not aware that the Scot 
abroad either actually at present or historically is or was any 
more unpopular than, say, the English, nor that at home or 
abroad he is or was any more objectionable than, say, the Manx- 
men. Mr. Graves, in his best hybridean vein, says the Welsh 
detest the Scots. Who is Mr. Graves, anyway? Because a 
reviewer is an objectionable fellow, I am not entitled to classify 
all reviewers as objectionable, and surely the same inference 
would apply to Scots, and even the English. On this occasion 
your reviewer is guilty of an obnoxious gencrality, and I have 
yet to learn that nations other than the Scots have been 
guiltless of perfidy, greed, self-interest and hypocrisy, without 
necessarily having the opprobrium of being classed as an “ often 
objectionable people.” It is a most objectionable world we live 
in !—Yours, etc., 

19 Alderbank Terrace, 

Merchiston. 
March 3rd. 
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[Our Reviewer writes : “ I am sorry my ‘ obnoxious generality ” 
was so misleading. It is surely a fact that the Scots, like all other 
emigrating races (the Jews for example) have often been objec- 
tionable to those among whom they have settled and with 
whom they have competed, sometimes too successfully. In the 
Hundred Years War the Scottish soldiers were disliked by their 
allies, the French. After the Union of the Crowns, and later, 
after the Union of the Parliaments, the Scots who streamed 
south and invaded London appeared highly objectionable to the 
English. Lesage, in his Remarks on England, said : ‘ The Scots 
are generally vain and love to talk of their family. They are 
lazy in their own country but industrious abroad. ... Having 
once sampled the air of England, they rarely return to their own 
country, and the English, who hate them, say : If Cain had been 
Scotch, God would have changed his punishment and condemned 
him to stay at home.’ 

Such ill-natured, jealous criticism will be incurred by any people 
that establishes itself successfully abroad and yet retains, as the 
Scots do, its national characteristics and idiosyncrasies. In the 
past we survived such hostility, and it is a bad day for the Scots 
if they have grown so tender, or so rotten, that they can no longer 
endure any criticism, even from another Scot.” —Ep., N.S.] 


Miscellany 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


LTHOUGH we look on France as the country of the 
A arts, the expression of her national taste as 
evidenced by her public monuments can be every 
whit as rebarbative as our own. There are as great horrors 
in the Tuileries as in Trafalgar Square. Indeed, there are 
even worse, for French official sculpture tends to a colossal 
inanity of the allegorical and a cheap literary sentimentality, 
while we are content with honest, though crude and ogreish, 
attempts at portraiture. But if the comparison is slightly 
in our favour as regards bad statues, as regards good ones 
there is hardly any comparison at all. When the French 
produce a sculptor of real gifts, he does somehow manage 
to get a chance worthy of them in a public memorial. In 
this country, with Messrs. Epstein, Dobson and Gill, we 
have three workers in bronze and stone who have attained 
maturity and whose talent is unquestioned. Yet none of 
them has yet been entrusted with a task which would 
redound to our honour as much as his. The Leicester 
Galleries, which is performing a valuable service with its 
retrospective exhibition of the work of Bourdelle, has 
proved that here is yet another matter which is ordered 
better in France. For in Bourdelle’s case the risk was taken 
of letting genius out of the studio and into the streets, and 
the result was more than satisfactory. 

Necessarily, the public memorial side of Bourdelle’s 
accomplishment can only be illustrated comparatively in 
miniature at the exhibition, but we are given a liberal 
opportunity of estimating his work as a whole, and even 
in the smallest figures its heroic quality pierces through. 
Bourdelle was French of the soil, and may be said to have 
been born to sculpture. A mason and a wood-carver were 
his direct ancestors, his grandfather a herdsman. In him 
we see the Hugoesque romanticism, which his master Rodin 
too diffusely indulged, subjected to a more national and 
classic discipline. Rodin’s medievalism came from Notre- 
Dame de Paris; Bourdelle drew his from the purer sources 
of the stone of Chartres and Jean Goujon. Rodin’s primitive 
was a nude tormented with contemporary nerves. 
Bourdelle’s was the true Olympic hierarchy, exiled indeed 
from their native haunt, but effulgent and divine as 
Ronsard saw them in the forests by the Loire. The figures 
of the Alvear monument in the present exhibition are fine 
examples of the sculptor’s primitive strain, with a French 
grace just tempering the splendid barbarism, while around 
the walls is an exuberant riot of the charming lesser creatures 
of mythology, bacchantes, fauns and centaurs. The Virgin 


of Alsace and the shepherdess and the warrior Joan of Are 
are simply the soul of France in bronze; and the portraits, 
less feverish than Rodin’s yet as brimful of energy, are 
wonderful bravura accomplishments at the same time 
sharpened into significance by an essentially Gallic reading 
of psychology. Bourdelle was a philosophic titan. 

The Paul Guillaume, Brandon Davis Gallery has now 
established as firm a reputation for its shows of English 
painting as it had previously acquired with its French 
ones. At present it offers an excellent selection of Messrs. 
John, Sickert, Smith, Grant and Nash. Mr. John’s ‘“ Young 
Girl” is as fine an example of his early work as the famous 
** Marchesa Casati” is of his later. ‘* Noctes Ambrosian ” 
is Mr. Sickert’s most impressive music-hall picture. 
Mr. Grant’s “ Trees”” and “ Dead Spring” are Academy 
woodland pictures, with a tremendous difference. Messrs. 
Smith and Paul Nash are characteristically themselves. 
One can say nothing better of the show than that it 
represents its artists at their best. 

As successors to the established fame displayed at this 
gallery, two promising candidates are also at present on 
view. At Messrs. Tooth’s, Mr. Cedric Morris caps the 
success of his last exhibition with English landscapes 
throbbing with the magic of the English country scene and 
with flower-pieces compounded to his own eminently 
successful recipe, which are a dazzling kaleidoscope of 
colour. The exhibition shows Mr. Morris preserving his 
brilliance, yet definitely developing in the control of his 
design. At the Redfern Gallery, Mr. Dunlop, in a lighter 
tone of colour than last year, shows more figure-studies and 
flower-pieces. With him, too, there is the greater restraint 
which makes for greater strength, and one has the pleasure 
of watching the growth of a reputation. A French genius, 
five English masters and their two most promising runners-up 
contribute to a particularly attractive month in the galleries. 


T. W. Earp. 


WORDS AND HANDS 


S it chance that we owe to Mr. Maurice Brown the West 

I End production of two plays in one of which we see 
a brave man and in the other a brave woman broken 
down by strains greater than they can bear? Stanhope in 
Journey’s End is reduced almost to madness by the insensate 
cruelty of war. In Charles and Mary, now at the Globe 
Theatre, we see Mary Lamb driven mad by the cruelty of 
family selfishness and stupidity. It is hoped that Journey’s 
End may be a grain in the scale of the public opinion that 
will at last make war impossible, and I hope, probably even 
more vainly, that Charles and Mary will help to destroy 
that warfare against overwhelming and endless work, 
annoyance and lack of sympathy in which too many women’s 
lives are still broken. I found Charles and Mary more 
painful than Journey’s End, because, though we are all 
responsible for the sufferings which our soldiers endured in 
the war, it is a vague and impersonal responsibility, we can 
hardly believe that anything that we ourselves did or did 
not do could have prevented the catastrophe. But most 
of us have, by our selfishness, added to the too heavy burdens 
of some loving woman, and too many of us have seen, in 
our families, among our friends or in ourselves some form 
of nervous breakdown. I sincerely hope that its poignant 
sadness will not deprive Charles and Mary of the success it 
deserves, for its sadness is made beautiful by the picture of 
Mary’s love and courage and Charles Lamb’s amazing 
sympathy and devotion. It is no small feat to have taken 
the story which, to all who know it, must seem one of the 
world’s great examples of love and long-continued heroism 
(so much more difficult than the pluck of a moment), and 
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presented it in a way that neither disappoints nor offends. 
Most chronicle plays have a flat and pageant-like quality— 
our pleasure is usually, if we have any pleasure at all, in the 
details of the customs and fashions of a past day, but in 
Charles and Mary the poignant intensity of the spiritual 
conflict overcomes the interest of the chronicle. There are 
unrealities, of course, and the dialogue given to the minor 
characters, Godwin, Wordsworth, Coleridge and the Collector 
of Stamps is not so rich and full of character as it might be. 
Miss Temple has concentrated a little too much on her two 
protagonists, though old Mr. Lamb and George Dyer are 
admirably portrayed. 

No lover of good acting should miss seeing the author, 
Miss Joan Temple, as Mary. It is years since I have seen 
so complete, so sincere, so restrained and, in her moments 
of madness, so forceful and lifelike a representation of 
character. She makes us see the gentleness, goodness, 
humour and charm which made Mary a sympathetic com- 
panion for her brother, and yet never lets us forget that her 
mental trouble is lurking, waiting to spring, and making her 
not quite like other women. Miss Temple has that great 
asset of an actress, hands that are almost more expressive 
and sure than her face or voice. When, tried beyond bearing 
by her family’s selfishness and blindness to her suffering, 
and on the verge of the sudden mania in which she killed 
her mother, Mary tries to lay the dinner-table, Miss Temple’s 
hands, struggling to put the glasses in place, tell us better 
than her harassed voice and anguished face, how mental 
control is slipping and each annoying detail is growing into 
a mountain of terror. It does not matter that Miss Temple’s 
back is turned in the scene where the landlady asks Mary to 
go because she fears for her children’s safety; the shaking, 
folded hands tell us all Mary’s horror, rage and fear at this 
injustice. These two scenes and the later one where Mary, 
on her way again, at her own request, to the asylum, sends 
Charles back to get the strait-jacket from the chest in their 
living-room, are unforgettably poignant. 

Mr. Peter Ridgeway’s Charles Lamb is perhaps a little 
too keyed to suit the feminine note of the whole play, yet 
it is a very sincere piece of work. He suggests excellently 
Lamb’s small and elf-like grace, in spite of having features 
too regular and beautiful for Charles. That we do not see 
more of the convivial Charles, as his men friends saw him, 
is the author’s fault, not Mr. Ridgeway’s. Mr. Drelincourt 
Odlum’s portrait of old Mr. Lamb, with its touch, in spite 
of his selfishness, of the family charm and its delicate sug- 
gestion of the beginning of senility in the first scene and 
of its increase in the second, was finely acted. Mr. Andrew 
Leigh as George Dyer gave us that most absent-minded of 
poets with a wealth of amusing and convincing detail. His 
entry, dripping, with Coleridge’s carpet-bag, after his famous 
fall into the New River, was touchingly funny. Miss Yvonne 
Rorie, in the tiny part of a slavey, might have stepped out 
of a Hogarth print. Mr. Douglas Burbidge was a fine figure 
as John Lamb. 

It is surprising to think how few years separate the lifelike 
prose of Lamb’s letters from the stilted phrases of Mary Shelley’s 
Frankenstein. The odd fate which has befallen her master- 
piece, never to be read and yet to have given its title as a 
new word to our language, is continued in Miss Webbling’s 
stage version at the Little Theatre. Almost nothing remains 
of the novel except its name and its stilted dialogue. I 
thought before going that it was almost sure to be a hopeless 
play, but that it might give scope for interesting acting in 
the name part. Instead, there were overwritten yet moving 
moments in the play, the Monster’s awakening to the beauty 
of nature and to the first kindness he receives from any 
human being, but Mr. Hamilton Deane’s Frankenstein (Miss 


em, 


Webbling unfortunately perpetuates the vulgar error that 
gives to the Monster his maker’s name) had too much of the 
suggestion of a half-witted farmer’s lout to be terrifying, 
His use of his corpse-coloured hands as if they were deformed 
or had not yet quite come to life was merely distressing, 
The basic Shelleyan idea that the Monster, like the rest of 
mankind, was naturally good and only turned to evil by the 
cruelty of other men is altered in this play to our modern 
evolutionary idea—the Monster begins as a brute and 
almost attains to manhood through a realisation of natural 
beauty and human kindness. 

How much there is to be said for acting without words 
could be realised by seeing Nyota Inyoka in her ancient 
and modern Indian and Egyptian dances at the Arts Theatre 
Club. Her peculiar charm is that, even in her Nautch Gir] 
and Bedouin dances, we feel a dignity behind her coquetry, 
and, no matter how active the gestures of her body, her 
real personality remains at a point of rest. This makes her 
one of the most satisfying dancers that we have seen for a 
long time, and it is to be hoped that she will be seen by a 
larger public in England, as she has been in America and in 
France. She uses her tiny hands with an exquisite ex- 
pressiveness in her dances; especially memorable was their 
suggestion of the softness and quick fluttering of a bird in 
the dance called ‘“‘ A Gopi (Shepherdess) sends a message 
to the God Krishna by a disobedient bird.” B. K. 


THE THREE GOOD WOMEN 


E are losing our taste for fountains. To-day, those 

W who are rich enough not to be in a hurry have 

other ideas of ornament, and those who are weary 
or disappointed seek solace of another kind. The sound of 
water on a still evening has nothing to offer but serenity 
and repose. 

I have always gone out of my way to find fountains, 
and often been cheated. For instance, they told me, 
when I was in the Jura, that I must on no account miss 
the Fountain of Napoleon, on the Swiss side of the Faucille, 
above Gex. I took the woodland paths one by one, and 
found nothing. Hungry and tired, I went back to the 
mountain road (which runs from Poligny to Geneva), having 
decided to eat as soon as possible. And as I went along 
the road, thinking about Napoleon, and how that great 
name had drawn me all day, I saw, at a bend, a wretched, 
dingy thing like a horse-trough. It was the fountain of 
Napoleon, as I learnt from the woman who kept the inn 
where I drank further down the road. 

‘** Dulci digne mero non sine floribus,” said I to myself, 
with a wry smile, remembering Bandusia’s fountain. 

On another occasion, in the mountains of Central France, 
I spent the best part of a day looking for the Fountain of 
the Shepherd, marked upon my map, and evidently to be 
found where some dense woods became almost impenetrable, 
When I finally decided to give up the search, and to look 
for shelter and a meal, rain was falling. The whole sky 
was clouded over, and a wicked little wind increased my 
hunger with every step I took. And then the gods, who 
were watching me, and loved me because of my perpetual 
failures and disappointments, set before me, in a most 
unexpected place, a small house. I was soaked through 
when I rapped on the door, which was quickly opened by 
a tall, thin woman with a wise and gentle face. I asked 


for shelter, and she bade me sit down in a large chair. 
I found myself in a vast kitchen and living-room, with 4 
stove in one corner; and by the stove were two other 
women, unmistakably sisters to the first. They were all, 
I should say, between forty and forty-five years of age, 
and each had the same gentle expression in the eyes. They 
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stared at my splashed clothes, and my face that was all 
stained and wet after toiling and slithering through the 
woods. It was good to be within doors, and out of the 
rain and mud. But one thing troubled me. Sausages were 
being cooked, and nothing, not even bacon, has a smell so 
irresistible. I knew this must be the meal of the three 
good women, but I was unprepared for resistance, and 
found myself tempted to spring up and make off with it 
into a corner. 


When the three good women had taken stock of me, they 
left me to myself, and busied themselves about the room, 
I sat quite still, trying not to smell those lovely little 
sausages; trying not to see them, browned and ready to be 
eaten. Once, of set purpose, I looked towards the stove. 
as much as to say, “‘ That smells good, ladies,” but my look 
went unnoticed. 

Presently, in the humblest way imaginable, I spoke out 
loud. I said: “‘ I have been walking a long time, and am 
rather exhausted and hungry. I suppose there is not, by 
chance, anything I could have to eat—just to keep me 
going until I get to the nearest place. 
I might have a sausage or two... .” 

I knew it was despicable, but I was sick with hunger. 
And I was sure, from their kind eyes, that they would be 
reasonable, even though it was part of their meal for which 
I was asking. 

They looked at each other, when I had spoken, and then 
the one who had admitted me, said, ‘* This is our meal we 
are cooking, but we will spare you a sausage.” And as 
she spoke she gave me a compassionate look, as though 
I were an animal huddling indoors for shelter from a storm. 
After a minute or two, she brought me a sausage, a mere 
mouthful, which I snapped off the plate and swallowed from 
my fingers—before I, or rather she, could say knife. 

Oh, what a blunder! At the taste of food my hunger 
stirred like a lion, and had me by the entrails. What 
a blunder! Just as it is better not to close your eyes for 

five minutes when you are exhausted, and must go on, 
so, when you are racked with hunger, it is better not to 
take one maddening bite. I might have resisted, if I had 
not tasted sausage; but after tasting it, I was done for, 
and committed to the shameful deeds that followed. 

“How good that was!” I said. “ But I fear it has only 
made me all the more ravenous. I would give anything 
to have some more of those exquisite sausages.” 

At first I thought they intended to ignore my remark, 
but once more the best of the three good women, she who 
had brought me in from the rain, looked at me with pity. 

“We will do what we can,” she said, “ but you under- 
stand, this is our meal, and we have nothing else to give 
you.” 

I ought to have protested, but I did nothing of the sort. 
I allowed her to give me three more of those sausages, 
and I tried to make them last. It was impossible; they 
were gone in a flash, and now, all sense of shame banished, 
I said, without any of my former humility, “I fear I am 
making a disturbance, and putting you to a great deal 
of inconvenience, but the fact is that I have never in my 
life tasted such food as these sausages. I never could have 
enough of them, I assure you. But I suppose it is quite 
out of the question for me to expect more. After all, I have 
had four, and although they are not large—I really cannot 
expect more, can I ? ” 

I lied. I lied foully. I knew they would give me more. 
I read it in their faces and in their bearing. Charity was 
a reality to them. 

They looked at each other and then at me, and broke 
into slow and gracious smiles, in which was the tenderness 
of a mother for a rascally little boy. They gave me at least 


If, for instance, 


half-a-dozen more, and were left with a mere handful for 
themselves. At first they would not let me pay for them, 
and it is true that money is no reward for acts of the kind 
which they had performed. But I paid them, and slunk 
from their house, feeling like the basest of criminals. 
I would like to meet them again one day, but to reward 
them is not in my power. They might have said to me, 
** Since you are starving, dry bread will be better than no 
food.’’ But they did nothing of the sort. I can but honour 
them in my memory. 

Among fountains discovered by chance, I recall the one 
at Clermont-Ferrand, near the grey Cathedral. It has 
a statue above it of Pope Urban II, and commemorates 
the preaching of the Crusade there by Peter the Hermit. 
For it was in Clermont that the Council was held in 1095. 
In Barcelona there is a square where fountains play, and 
no man dumped down there suddenly would believe that 
he was in an industrial city, with Catalan agitators and 
American business men all round him. But the Fountain 
of Fountains is a solitary one in the quiet public garden at 
Nuits-St. Georges. The garden is small and neatly laid out, 
and there is a seat on which you may sit quite close to the 
basin. Here you may watch the sparkling water on a spring 
day, and listen to the sound of it as it falls. This garden 
has gathered to itself all the peace of the pleasant village, 
and the happiness that is in the air of Burgundy. 

If ever I have a fountain of my own, its tutelary deities 
will be the Three Good Women. It will be in the quietest 
and most remote part of my enormous estate, and there 
will be life-size statues of the deities, done in the old 
dignified manner, and without any modern German nonsense. 
And whenever visitors are shown this fountain, they will 
be told the story. 

My fountain will have an inscription, too, carefully chosen 
from the first Book of the Satires of Horace : 


Magno de flumine mallem, 
Quam ex hoc fonticulo tantundem sumere. 


These lines will, I hope, serve me as an eternal reminder 
of my own unworthy conduct, and of yet one more occasion 
when evil was rewarded with good. And if my sculptor 
has done his work well, the eyes of the Three Good Women 
will be a reproach to me in my old age. 


J. B. Morton. 


THE MOUSE 


O still was the night, 
S So calm the pillowed world, 
Even I might sleep, 
Fall to oblivion, 
Forget the goading brain, 
The tyranny of thought. 


Even I might sleep 

Were it not for the sharp-eyed mouse, 

The cruelty meek and small, 

Crunching the boards beneath my bed. 
Ricwarp Cuyurcu. 


BUFFEL’S KOP 
(OLIVE SCHREINER’S GRAVE) 
N after times when strength or courage fail, 
I May I recall this lonely hour: the gloom 
Moving one way : all heaven in the pale 
Roaring : and high above the insulted tomb 
An eagle anchored on full spread of sail 
That from its wings let fall a silver plume. 


Roy CAMPBELL. 
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Casual Papers 
THE OLD PALACES 


AM about to take my leisure for some days upon the 

I Continent of Europe, passing from capital to capital, 

and my chief pleasure will be, I hope, to contemplate 

the Old Palaces of the Kings. Therein do I find more 

than in any other splendours a mixture of magnificence 

and repose, with just that isolation necessary for the soul 

when it should turn inwards and marry visible things to 
the invisible. ; 

The Old Palaces were the fruit of one not very long 
season in the story of the European spirit. They began 
with the Renaissance, they ended with the Revolution— 
three hundred years only from the beginning to the end, 
or barely more. They died, as all good things die; but, 
as only good things do, they have left in that death a great 
benediction behind them. 

Why should this be? Why should our contemplation of 
that particular luxury have the spiritual value which 
undoubtedly attaches to it? It ought not to be so! The 
Palaces were the scenes of every folly and of every vice, 
of every injustice and of every vanity, not infrequently 
of cruelty, always of unbridled appetite or anger, and 
necessarily of that most despicable thing, man’s self- 
sufficiency and pride, whereby he tries to take the place 
of God and comes to think of his fellows as other than 
himself. Yet a spirit has preserved them, as it has 
preserved no other monuments of mankind, and there is 
not one—no, not one, of the many that I can count off in 
my memories—which does not satisfy me fully each in its 
own way. 

Many more lovely things in stone, and perhaps many 
more majestic, have been set up by the genius of our race. 
In all of them save the Old Palaces there inhabits a spirit 
of activity and conflict, exaltation or agony, something 
alive, even in the last ruins of them. The ruined castles 
are like prostrate figures of dying warriors, or of strong 
men in an uneasy sleep, or of the mighty dead captains 
who might awake; or, where they survive intact, they are 
like the erect and challenging figures of armed leaders who 
have been transformed by magic into immobility, but who 
might in a moment, at a trumpet call, awake. Of this sort 
are the great strongholds which still continue or have been 
restored. 

The great churches are thronged with a crowd of life, 
for it is not only the life of this world, but of the other, 
or perhaps of many others. Such emotions have passed 
within them, such strength of the spirit was commonly 
put forth by those who built them, always by some of those 
who were moved in them, in countless numbers, to remorse, 
despair, yearning, vision, beatitude, that they vibrate with 
all this, and the more as time goes on. Even in ruins 
the great churches give the challenge of life, as the castles 
do. Stand under the mighty arch of Glastonbury, one 
thing alone in the air, the last left of such magnificence; 
or stand on the lawn wherefrom rises the last ogive of 
Walsingham, or see the broken height of Bec in its Norman 
valley; and you will feel life about you almost as strongly 
as you will feel it in the living shrines of Christendom. 
Also they go back to an immemorial age. Have I not 
known such things of the soul in that small square room 
of Poitiers where the Christian mysteries were already 
celebrated sixteen hundred years ago? 

Even the private houses, such few of them with any 
antiquity as remain, harbour these unseen forces of life. 

But the Old Palaces have a different air about them 
altogether. One cannot hear, as one walks alone through 


their deserted gardens, through their empty halls, even the 
whisper of life actual, but only the memory of living voices; 
and even these address one in a tone of conclusion and 
of consummation, as men may speak after the successful 
accomplishment of a task, or as a sad but noble voice may 
murmur at the end of a long day done, upon the approach 
of sleep. 

From the Escorial, not abandoned, the noblest of them 
all, to the last stones of Marly, from the ruin of Heidelberg, 
from the dignity of Compiégne, all these abandoned things 
bear witness. 

They rise upon the foundations of fortresses built for 
war. A larger time allowed them, just as the Middle Ages 
ended, to put on a new grace and a quieter and more 
exalted glory. Also may you see, in how many places, 
a mixture of the two—fortress and the home—Amboise, 
Elsinore. They turned into habitations of splendour or of 
pleasure, they forgot arms, they became at last the 
expression in brick and stone and marble and slate of that 
worshipped monarchy, that Kingship, which was the 
incarnation of a people, that sacramental union between 
the mass of men and the representative, human idol, which 
idea ruled the minds of men from the last days of the true 
European unity to the prodigious crash a century ago, 
and to the shouts of the revolutionary armies and to their 
trumpets and their drums. 

But in between, during these short three hundred years, 
all that could be put forward of majesty was set down for 
posterity to inherit—and to-day from its loneliness it is 
the more majestic. Some war, civil or foreign, has ruined 
or destroyed. St. Cloud has gone and the Tuileries. Others 
the accident of catastrophe has left so sharply abandoned 
that even their quality of greatness seems impaired by 
too violent an absence of function—it is so with the great 
Royal buildings of Vienna and its Imperial suburb. 

But in the main they still stand for us to visit and to 
hold full communion with, that mood wherein are combined 
glory and satisfaction and the expectation of the end. 
They are well suited to great sunsets and to a solemn 
distant music. 

Their noble water pieces are best ornamented by the 
drifting leaves of autumn; their cornices and balustrades 
are best framed by those high trees which were planted 
inthe youth of these things so formally, which must in their 
first years have seemed so bare and small, but which stand 
to-day like aged gods, and testify to completion, to fruition, 
to fullness of being at its close. 

Nothing of all this will return. And yet the Old Palaces 
are a promise that man can do such things, in spite of his 
abominable shortcomings. 

They ceased suddenly. Their successors are despicable : 
things to be avoided: more degrading to those who 
contemplate them than the worst of industrialism itself. 
For I would rather look down on the plain of Lancashire 
from the hill of Glossop upon a murky evening than upon 
any sham palace of the nineteenth century—a palace of 
compromise; a palace of the false pretence that something 
remained of what the fierce flame, in twenty short years 
between the Bastille and Jena, burned away and destroyed. 

Men debate upon the value of that institution, true 
monarchy; that late flower of Christendom; that thing 
which was not there until the chief crowns had established 
themselves in some security through the religious wars. 
There are enthusiasts in Europe not a few (and among 
those are many of the best brains) who would have monarchy 
restored. They turn with passionate regret to a time 
which in their secret hearts they admit can never return 
as it was. There are more men still, among those whose 


right judgment of beauty and of goodness exacts our 
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respect, who find in that brief epoch of monarchy more evil 
by much than good. I debate not for the moment which 
of the two schools is right; but somehow monarchy did 
stamp itself with unmistakable grandeur and justice upon 
these creations of the human spirit; and profoundly grateful 
am I and glad that it should so have done. For during my 
remaining time at least the Old Palaces all up and down 
the west will be there to receive me when I desire to walk 
alone and to feel myself a companion with silent peers. 
H. BE ttoc. 


Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


The Triumphant Footman. By Epirn Onivier. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


Special Providence. By Mary AcNres Haminton, M.P. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


Courage for Martha. By Barsara BLacksurn. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


The Burnt Man. By GrorcE MANNING-SANDERS. Faber and 
Faber. 1s. 6d. 

Exiles. By Warwick Deerinc. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

The Blackleg. By Stacey W. Hype. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

Steel Chips. By Ipwat Jones. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

The Seventh Gate. By Murirer Harris. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


If, in going through a batch of novels, you strip them of their 
finished effect and examine only the original idea as it must first 
have occurred to each author, you will find yourself frequently 
deciding : ‘‘ No, there isn’t a book there ’—forgetting for the 
moment what the object is that you hold in your hand. That 
all-important first plan is so hastily covered over by details and 
developments, by various faults or a multitude of merits, that 
it is apt to get less than its fair share of investigation, especially 
from its originator. But were it possible to call in the critical 
reader at that early stage, and to have a delaying warning 
pronounced, the average novel might, of course, have been 
improved a hundredfold before a word of it was written. 
However, here are eight new novels in which the original ideas 
have been developed to the last wrapper; and the critical 
reader, while feeling that he has arrived all too late upon the 
scene, can still perform his tinkering operations. 

This initial line of inquiry has disclosed to him the fact that 
even Miss Edith Olivier has excused herself from her delicate and 
imaginative themes; and her escape from reality on this occasion 
is only into masquerade. The pranks played by her footman-hero 
positively demand merely a chapter-to-chapter kind of creation, 
and that the right-hand page should hardly know what the left- 
hand one is doing. But Miss Olivier lays about her with a delight- 
ful and lavish use of accessories ; she has enjoyed discovering that 
in this particular nursery none of the best things are locked 
away—not even the perishable false beards, nor the Victorianism, 
nor the cotillon, nor mighty fortunes and lovely satins and 
gorgeous jewels; she can touch everything. Her adventurer, 
Alphonse (or Alf), whom humiliations are so far from humiliating, 
belongs to those irrepressible heroes who make one forget whether 
it is nicer to be in misfortune or out of it—one must once have 
heard but one has forgotten. And if I wept over the demise of 
that excellent figure of comedy, Captain Lemaur, it was only 
because I could smile at him no longer. 

Certain subjects are underthe painful necessity of acknowledging 
the daily newspaper as in some ways their competent rival. The 
murder trial in the newspaper-report is so effective that it takes 
a brave author to decide that his novel shall compete on the same 
jines. As an author, he must slightly despise his model, and yet 
must take very good care not to tall short of it. But Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, in her murder-story, does not compete very strenuously ; her 
** Not Guilty ” makes no great effort to appear as if it were in the 


blurred print of the stop-press news. She investigates the behind- 
‘the-scenes of a war-time murder committed by a man who took 


his war-time experiences worse than his fellows. ‘‘ Not one of 
them was within miles of Harold’s state about it. ... He’s 
dead, emotionally, spiritually, dynamically dead. The flesh and 
bones that go by his name still walk about, but that’s all. I 
He’s 


the logical result of war. He’s the one man I know who knows 
what it is. You can’t know that and live.” Harold brought 
home no leave-time power of enjoyment with which to embrace 
his wife, but he brought a little bit of leave-time war with which 
to shoot an imagined rival. It is always difficult to believe in 
the exceptional man, but Mrs. Hamilton makes of the fine, con- 
sistent characteristics of her hero not so much something excep- 
tional as a disclosure of much that was not generally understood 
or expressed. His wife—who, while not one of those who became 
in war-time one of the “ refined recruits to the oldest profession,” 
did not always avoid difficult situations—promised in the early 
pages of the book to be interesting, with sufficient character to 
mould her circumstances. I imagined I knew her so well as to be 
able to notice several things about her that I thought even her 
author had failed to observe. But that was all a mistake; it 
was to be seen later that she was confined to being exactly what 
the story wanted of her, and never lifted a hand outside it. An 
interesting and impartial portrait of the pacifist, Stephen, whom 
Harold shot, has more suggestion of a life lived beyond the covers 
of a book. Another novel of domestic drama in war-time, by a 
writer who has a real and unobtrusive intelligence, is Miss 
Barbara Blackburn’s Courage for Martha, in which war-time 
changes from normal are very justly and deftly reflected, and a 
war-time love, lightly begun, follows a very convincing and moving 
course. 

The Burnt Man is another case of an author whom investigation 
showed to be relying less on a good idea than on what excellences 
of detail he should discover on the way. The distinct opening of 
the story, in which a man burns his house down, leaving inside a 
skeleton to pass for his own, while he disappears to start life afresh, 
becomes blurred into his rather formless adventures in rusticity, not 
quite consistent with the incendiary’s resourceful enterprise. But 
Mr. Manning-Sanders has a nice sense of character caught in a 
happy phrase—as in this, of a farmer: ‘‘ It was Saturday after- 
noon ; Robert had just paid his servants their wages, and the parting 
with ready money always sharpened his temper ”’ ; or this, uttered 
by a not very passionate young man when he is expressing his 
delight at the capitulation of his beloved one : “*‘ I’m a proud man 
this day, for you’ve been so long making up your mind over the 
job, I thought I’d lost you, and if I had, I was in two minds about 
asking old Prue. Or I might have picked out a maid that goes to 
our chapel.” Neither does Mr. Warwick Deeping exact great 
things of his main idea; his Eviles, the story of an English colony 
in Italy, has also recourse instead to infinite readable detail— 
a book that perhaps gets the best of both worlds, mentioning the 
unpleasant in order to dislike it, but still mentioning it, and making 
one wonder, as one turns its lively pages, whether it is not, after all, 
cleaner to write about a girl than to write about a “ clean ” girl. 

The Blackleg is the story of an industrial dispute, following 
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fairly obvious lines, but moderate, well-phrased, and sometimes 
moving, a book to be respected for its quiet network of a man’s 
factory and home life. Steel Chips, also a book of comrades 
and lock-outs and machinery—but American ones—makes more 
vivid disclosures, and deals with a more educated Socialism that 
has heard of everything. Its machinery is more titanic; its 
blue-hot metal chips, cast off by the machines, ‘* bounce angrily 
on the floor like cobras ”’; its ear-plugged operatives are blinded 
with drivings of grit. It is well done, it is informing, and why 
does one say good-bye to a sense of discovery as one embarks on 
this kind of fiction? Complaints of insufficiently good subjects 
may have to be turned after all into complaints of a subject that 
is altogether too good, for it may be that these temptingly grim 
scenes belong both to the novelist and to the reader a trifle too 
easily, so that the furnace on the first page of such a book lights up 
the succeeding pages all too well and inevitably. 

Our last novelist, Miss Muriel Harris, the winner of a £1,000 
prize, is certainly out for an idea, and long may she continue to be 
so. That the force of sex might be diverted and harnessed to 
some other use, and turn a drab woman into a beauty and a genius 
(though a sexless one), is the fantastic theme of The Seventh Gate, 
and if the treatment of it does not make for interest on every 
page of a book that is a little too long, it does make for a good deal 
of interesting reaction on character. The imaginative theme is 
pinned down to earth by an engaging realism of character and 
conversation; one might wander into many a novel before one 
found better examples of family talk—such as when the Risaleurs 
are wondering with reiterations what to do with their dog when 
they go away. “ ‘* Nohurry about Buttercup.’ ‘ We said that last 
year, and then we didn’t go. It seems a pity that Buttercup 
should regulate all our holidays . . .”. ‘Then I shall ask Aunt 
Lil to have him, Arnold. Is that right?’ ‘Why not?’ ‘ Only 
don’t say at the last moment that he can’t go.’ Catherine, the 
transformed woman, passes gently from drabness to beauty before 
our nearly—our very nearly—believing eyes. This is an author 
who probably will always make sure that she is on to an idea before 
she gets her pen to work. On the whole, she again wins the prize. 


PROTEUS. 


BYRONIC 


Byron. By Anpr& Mavrois. Translated from the French by 
Hamisu Mixes. Cape. 12s. 6d. net. 


For M. Maurois’s purpose it does not matter whether Byron 
is or is not as great a poet as Matthew Arnold believed him to 
be. The latter was wrong, as M. Maurois says, in prophesying 
that when the year 1900 was turned the nation would rank 
Byron among the two first of her “ poetic glories” in the last 
century. The year 1930 has come, and the young who still 
delight to read Wordsworth, Keats and Shelley are, for the most 
part, left cold by the ardours of Byron. There are well-known 
passages which every schoolboy learns just as he learns about 
Alfred and the cakes; and one of these occurs in the third canto 
of Childe Harold which M. Maurois, being a Frenchman, reproaches 
everyone with neglecting to read. And there are other passages 
which the anthologist can detach from their context, and they 
hold their own in rivalry with anything ever written. 

Yet so far as the mass of his work is concerned, the fact surely 
is that Byron belongs more peculiarly and exclusively to the 
period in which he lived than any other poet of equal powers. 
He was a dynamic influence driving society along the road of 
its own most advanced ideas, and so helping to make history. 
But much of his poetry belongs to what we may call the journalism 
of his time. It uttered with immense force, in rhythms that 
were still fresh enough, ideas that were challenging by their 
novelty a hundred years ago, but at which old young men of 
to-day shrug their shoulders. Much of his poetry lacks enduring 
quality because he would not take the trouble to make it enduring. 
It was extremely easy for him to write poetry. He yielded to his 
facility and talent for rhetoric. Having little respect for poetry 
as a vocation for a great man or a gentleman, he used it as a 
vehicle for venting his own feelings; and, in consequence, he 
betrays more than any other great poet the characteristic defect 
of the Romanticists, in that he used poetry as an outlet for his 
personal sufferings rather than as an account of his spiritual 
discoveries of the world. 

But this does not make Byron a worse subject for M. Maurois. 
Byron is not only a poet whom we may read. He is a legend. 
Ile is the original of the “ Byronic.” He remains to-day for 





the historian, for the biographer, and for the idlest gossip the 
world’s best rebel, its most romantic sufferer, its ideal and most 
dissipated Don Juan. He captivated and scandalised society by 
his brilliant writing and his ingenious wickedness, and the 
perennial love of scandal enables the tale of him to captivate it 
to-day, whilst flattering its judgment by throwing him against 
a background of world movements and ideas. An ideal subject 
for a novelist, just as Clytemnestra was an ideal subject for 
Greek tragedy. For this purpose he is better than Queen 
Victoria or Queen Elizabeth; better even than Disraeli; as good 
as Napoleon; and might find a suitable rival in Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. 

M. Maurois has made fine use of his opportunity. He has, in 
the first place, made a careful study of the standard works on 
the subject, explored correspondence and records, and evidently 
visited the scenes haunted by Byron’s ghost. Having thus armed 
himself against any reasonable fear of challenge on the score 
of established facts, he has set himself to reconstruct Byron’s 
life, character, thoughts, and even the passing sentiments he felt 
on this or that episode of his life. 

It would be easy to make the story “ go” merely by a vivacious 
account of the love affairs and travels. Needless to say, 
M. Maurois does not neglect these opportunities. Well versed 
in English ways, he has a considerable advantage in being a 
Frenchman. He gives a clear, firm account of every incident, 
every real or imaginary sentiment which enhances a love story, 
without being either carried away by it, or unsympathetic. 
But in extracting every ounce of enjoyment out of these episodes, 
he keeps our attention to the major matter—Byron as he was 
before the episode, as he was after it, and in all the progression 
of his half-profitable, half-wasteful life. 

He makes the most of those quarrelsome, reckless, bad 
ancestors whose memory was an inheritance for Byron, and of 
that strain of strict Presbyterianism which he derived from his 
mother. He makes the most, also, of that mother herself-— 
vulgar, provincial, violent, loving, disappointed and despised ; 
and of the Mary Chaworth, who aroused the idealistic love of his 
boyhood, and, by disappointing him, confirmed him in the 
precocious conviction that “love, in my humble opinion, is 
utter nonsense, a mere jargon of compliments, romance and 
deceit.” He makes pretty play with Lady Caroline Lamb, who 
so quickly decided that Byron was “ mad, bad, and dangerous 
to know,” and lost her chance of winning more than his brief 
caresses by the “ constraint’ of her too passionate adoration. 
And Augusta, Byron’s half-sister—the author does not shrink 
from the full story, the full conclusions, about this prolonged 
obsession in his author’s emotional life. He gives us all the 
relevant facts and exchanges of sentiment without squeamishness, 
without moralising, without condoning; and so it happens that 
an affair which chilled even the society of his time with horror 
creates no sense of horror in the reader’s mind. Byron was like 
that—and that is all about it. M. Maurois is taking him for all 
in all. That is the way to “ understand ” a subject in biography. 
The question of ** pardoning ” does not arise. No biographer— 
any more than a natural historian—is fit for his job if he is 
capable of being shocked. M. Maurois is a good biographer. 

He makes interesting observations. ‘‘ An artist,” he says, 
“has need both of regularity in his life, for he is fond of his work, 
and also of some waywardness in it, as that enlivens his spirit.” 
He brings out clearly the two sides in Byron’s character—and 
indeed Byron himself, as any reader of Childe Harold and Don Juan 
knows, was fully aware of those two sides. ‘‘ His tastes inclined 
him to intellectualism, his pride to dissipation.” He was by 
temperament shy, though he longed to cut a big figure in the 
world. He “ sought refuge in the mute companionship of waves 
and stars because he was afraid of men. Only, having once 
assumed an attitude because it was natural to him, he had to 
keep to it because he thought it noble.” Byron was not, like 
that libidinous contemporary of his whom Miss E. M. Butler 
has described, ‘‘ one of the greatest of impenitent rakes.” There 
was no excess of the passions from which Byron shrank, but 
M. Maurois is right in saying that they became the more poignant 
and perhaps exciting to him because they afflicted his conscience. 
The author very subtly brings out what he regards as the essential 
Puritanism in Byron’s character. ‘‘ Deep in the inmost shrine 
there lurked a Calvinistic little Scot, clinging to his respect for 
virtue.’ When he accompanied Moore and Rogers to shady 


taverns and gambling hells, ‘“‘ he masked his invincible distaste, 
and thrust down the puritan part of himself; but he was not 
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completely at his ease.” And in the same way he says that 
Byron “ had been quite right in declaring that he never seduced 
any woman. ... The easiness of female virtue remained some- 
thing truly astonishing for him, and, in his heart of hearts, 
something scandalous.” Thus it was that he was almost as 
much shocked by the frankness of Shelley as Shelley was shocked 
by his libertinism. 

To any student of Byron’s life it is apparent that there are 
many Byrons, and all the aspects of him, with one exception, 
M. Maurois has admirably caught. We have the fascinating 
outward appearance of the young man who took society by 
storm, “‘ handsome, with his grey-blue eyes shining with emotion 
under the long eye-lashes, his pale skin so delicate that it seemed 
almost transparent, and his mouth like that of a charming 
woman, sensitive and capricious.”” We have him as he appeared 
to those who fell under his personal spell, ‘‘ disquieting, like 
certain women,” with “ his clear and piercing sincerity, and his 
changeable humour.” We have him as he appeared to his 
enemies, spoilt, conceited, self-conscious, cynical, impudent, 
self-centred, theatrical. We have him as he appeared to himself, 
a conflict of opposites—‘‘ a conflict of Mary Chaworth’s Byron 
against Lady Melbourne’s, of sentimentalist against cynic, of 
pride against tenderness, of orthodoxy against rebellion, of one 
of the most generous against one of the most cruel of beings.” 

But there is another Byron whom we should hardly have 
thought it possible to leave out, yet somehow he has slipped 
through the delicate fingers of M. Maurois. There is the poet 
who brought down not merely the citadel of London society, 
but of European ideas; the prophetic Byron who banged on the 
doors of monarchies, tyrannies, established ideas, conventional 
creeds and Pharisaisms in all their forms; the crusader in the 
cause of individual liberty and the right to rebel, the fame of whose 
name when he landed at Missolonghi was worth more to Greece 
than regiments of soldiers. This piercing note of his which 
awakened echoes in an excitable and changing Europe may have 
been, in him, the fitful self-expression of a capricious, moody 
character. No doubt, this side of him has lent itself too often 
to the hero-worshipper, and M. Maurois, who would hate to be 
a hero-worshipper, has therefore come very near to neglecting it. 
But his work is so admirable a piece of psychology and portraiture, 
so excellent a novel of sentiment and spiritual adventure, that I, 
for one, do not ask that it should be anything but what it is. 

It remains to be said that the pithiness and the caustic 
phraseology of the author’s French have been very ably rendered 
into English by Mr. Miles. R. A. Scorr-JAMEs. 


THREE COMPOSERS 


John Christian Bach: A Biography. By Cuartes SANnrorp 
Terry. Oxford University Press. 25s. 

Brahms. By WALTER NIEMANN. Knopf. 18s. 

Manuel de Falla and Spanish Music. By J.B. Trenp. Knopf. 
8s. 6d. 

Good biographical studies of musicians are extremely rare, 
but Mr. Charles Sanford Terry’s biography of John Christian 
Bach is of quite exceptional merit. It is a work of sound 
scholarship in a field that is almost unexplored, and unlike many 
books whose scholarship is their conspicuous merit it is concise, 
well written and excellent reading. 

John Christian Bach was known as “the English Bach” 
because he spent the greater part of his life and his musical 
activity in this country. He was the youngest son of Sebastian 
Bach’s second wife, Anna Magdalena. Three other sons of the 
great Sebastian became famous as musicians: Wilhelm Friede- 
mann, Carl Philipp Emmanuel and Johann Christoph. The 
latter, like John Christian, was the son of Sebastian’s second 
wife, but the other two were children of the first wife. On 
Sebastian’s death in 1750, John Christian, aged fifteen, went to 
Berlin to study under his brother Carl Philipp Emmanuel. In 
Berlin, Frederick the Great had erected a fine opera house, and 
many Italian singers were engaged-—Frederick declaring that he 
would as readily expect pleasure from a neighing horse as from 
a German singer, although only the operas of German composers 
were performed. It was here that John Christian made the 
acquaintance of Italian musicians, and in 1754 or 1756 (Mr. Terry 
favouring the later date) John Christian left Berlin for Italy, 
where he became a pupil of the celebrated Padre Martini, one 
of the most learned musicians of his age. 


Mr. Terry’s researches make it quite clear that John Christian 
who became a Catholic, wrote ecclesiastical music, and in 1760 
obtained the position of organist of the Duomo at Milan, was 
also attracted to opera, and in 1761 his first opera, Artaserse, 
was performed in the Teatro Regio, Turin, with such success 
that a second opera, Catone in Utica, was given at San Carlo, 
Naples, in 1761 and again in 1764. <A further opera, Alessandro 
nell’? Indie, performed at San Carlo, 1762, confirmed his success. 
and then John Christian gave up his post in Milan and came 
to England where a patroness, the Princess Sophia Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, had preceded him as the wife of George III. 
The rest of his life, with occasional visits to the Continent, was 
spent in London, where he died at his home in Soho on 
January Ist, 1782. During these twenty years he enjoyed the 
royal patronage, was the most fashionable music master, and 
wrote a number of successful operas which were performed at 
the Haymarket and other theatres. 

Of Sebastian Bach’s four musical sons, John Christian was 
the only one to become an operatic composer. In England he 
had the greatest position of any musician after Handel, who 
died in 1759, three years before the arrival of J. C. Bach in 
London. John Christian enjoyed during his life far greater 
fame than his father, who was still comparatively unknown. 
His operas were performed in Mannheim and Paris, where he 
was a rival to Piccini and Gluck. Mr. Terry says: ‘ His operas, 
like those of Sacchini and other rivals, have vanished into the 
dark cupboard that conceals forgotten masterpieces. But 
whatever may have been their standard it is evident that Bach's 
was as high as theirs and in particulars higher.” It is to be hoped 
that one of the university musical societies will produce one of 
J. C. Bach’s operas, for the musical examples given by Mr. Terry 
are distinctly interesting. The volume is also illustrated with 
a large number of excellent photographs, and includes a compre- 
hensive thematic catalogue of J. C. Bach’s compositions. 

Mr. Niemann’s biography of Brahms is completely lacking in 
illustrations and musical examples, although the appendix 
contains a catalogue of Brahms’s compositions. It is on the whole 
a mediocre production, but contains the facts of Brahms’s life 
in a readable form, the translation from the German of Mrs. 
Catherine Alison Phillips being admirable. The second section, 
which deals with Brahms’s works, is full of vague phrases such as 
“steely rhythm,” ‘“ nordic element,” ‘‘ cold, classic marble”; 
but these phrases are not due to Mr. Niemann’s technical 
ignorance—for he is a well-known German musician—but to his 
imperfections as a writer and critic. 

Although Mr. J. B. Trend devotes a whole book to the con- 
temporary composer Manuel de Falla, he does not succeed in 
convincing us that this charming Spanish hedge-sparrow is a 
nightingale or even a skylark. The most interesting part of his 
book, which is chiefly devoted to an analysis of Manuel de Falla’s 
six principal works, are the well-informed chapters on the 
Spanish idiom and the development of Spanish music which 
began with Pedrell. Spain is a country which has curious 
affinities with England, and these affinities are to be seen in the 
sphere of music, where there has been a national development 
in both countries which has run on very similar lines. A great 
deal of interesting music is being composed, and there is a musical 
renaissance clearly visible, but so far in neither country has it 
yet reached a real fruition comparable to the great periods of 
the past. 


TILSIT 


The Peace Tactics of Napoleon, 1806-1808. By H. Burrerriz.. 
Cambridge University Press. 16s. 

The Treaty of Tilsit may claim to be the most famous of 
treaties. ‘There have been many treaties of Vienna and of 
Versailles, but Tilsit is at once alliterative and unique. No one 
had ever heard of Tilsit before 1807, and no one has ever heard 
of it since, except in connection with its Treaty. The name 
connotes two emperors engaged in secret converse, partitioning 
Europe upon a raft; one of them the greatest actor and the 
other the greatest dreamer of his age. The treaty was made 
upon the water, and it was writ in water; it did not last and 
it was not intended to last. None the less, it marks the apex of 
the greatest career in modern history. Mr. Butterfield has set 
himself to record all the diplomatic negotiations that lie around 
this treaty, both before and after; his narrative opens on the 
morrow of Jena in the autumn of 1806, and ends in the spring 
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ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 
THE INFIDEL EMPEROR 


By PAUL WIEGLER. 16 plates, 16s. net. 


The turmoil of the thirteenth century, with its feudal squabblings, its bestial cruelties, the religion of 
St Francis, its endless treacheries and sublime devotion, with St Thomas Aquinas and Albertus Magnus, 
St Louis of France and the infidel Emperor himself, Frederick II, are described here in an apt chronicle- 
style. Whether as history or literature this will rank among the books that count in 1930. 


THE LIFE OF MAHOMET 
By E. DERMENGHEM. 155. net. 


Few books enlarge our vision of the past so mysteriously and yet so simply as this. It carries us back to 
Mecca in the seventh century, where religion was despised and wealth worshipped, until a certain excellent 
business man had revelations, and became Mahomet. 


THE MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA 


Translated by ARTHUR MACHEN. Two vols., 750 pages, 25s. net the set. 


The cream of the Memoirs is here offered in the best translation, with connecting links by G. D. Gribble, an 
authority on Casanova. This is a fine popular edition of a classic of autobiography and a masterpiece of 
narrative and description. ‘‘ These wonderful memoirs.” —Sunday Times. ‘‘ These important human 
documents.”’—Saturday Review. 


LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT 
By DAVID LOTH. 12 plates, 15s. net. 
Florence in the glory of her art, Christianity in the depths of corruption, mankind in a frank revelation of 


its desires, are the lurid background to Lorenzo de’Medici. This brilliant biography recreates the man and 
his period. “‘ Saturated with colour and aglow with sentiment. The narrative never falters.’’—Daily 


we MEMOIRS OF GRAMONT 
By ANTHONY HAMILTON. 20 plates, 15s. net. 


A fine new translation—the first for over 100 years—by Peter Quennell, a critical introduction and 
elaborate commentary by Cyril Hughes Hartmann, and an excellent selection of portraits, make this the 
definitive edition of a literary and historical masterpiece. The Memoirs give an intimate and somewhat 
scandalous picture of the Court of Charles II. 


THE FLOOD 


By HAROLD PEAKE, M.A., F.S.A. II illustrations, 5s. net. 


A full account of the Biblical and other legends of the Flood, reviewed in the light of recent archeological 
research in Mesopotamia and elsewhere. 


SHORT HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 


By GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON. 4 maps, Ios. 6d. net. 


“ A real history of the mind, heart, and soul of a people. An altogether admirable book which no student 
of British history can afford to miss.”—Sunday Times. 


LIFE in the PACIFIC 50 YEARS AGO 
By Professor A. P. MAUDSLAY. 2 plates, ros. 6d. net. 


“Written in so light-hearted a fashion that it leaves the reader wishing there was more. We specially 
value the description of life on the Pacific Islands at a stage which has now irrevocably passed 
away.”’—Saturday Review. 


FIVE TYPES OF ETHICAL THEORY 
By C. D. BROAD, Litt.D. 15s. net. 


This critical account of the ethical theories of five great moralists, Spinoza, Butler, Hume, Kant, and 
Sidgwick, ranks among the most important contributions to ethics of recent years. Throughout the book 
the author develops his own views, and makes clear the fundamental problems. 


THE HEROIC AGE OF INDIA 
By Professor N. K. SIDHANTA. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ A valuable contribution. The Heroic Age is an epoch in practically all races and cultures. . . The 
Mahabharata is his principal quarry ; the heroes of that epic seem near tous. With their drinking and love 
making, their chivalry and brutality, they are of the schoolboy age of humanity. It isa delightful world to 
which he transports us. Not only scholars owe him a debt.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
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of 1808 when Napoleon, after a wild threat to go to the Euphrates, 
departed to Bayonne, and thereby opened a new chapter, which 
contains the Peninsular War. The story is exceedingly compli- 
cated, for in those days every belligerent carried a sword in one 
hand and an olive branch in the other—except Austria, who, 
having temporarily laid aside her sword, had both hands free for 
unappreciated olive branches. The complication is increased by 
the fact that, in days before the railway and the telegraph, each 
negotiation was spread over weeks or months, overlapped with 
inconsistent alternatives, and was obsolete long before it was 
concluded. It is hard at times to suppress a doubt whether all 
this dead diplomacy was worthy of such microscopic observation 
to-day; but such reflections are perhaps unworthy, for 
Mr. Butterfield, handling his material with the firmness of an 
expert and the vigour of an enthusiast, has made out of all these 
mostly hypocritical ‘‘ peace-tactics’’ a thoroughly interesting 
story. 

It is a story without a hero. Napoleon behaves abominably 
to everyone, having been, as Talleyrand said, “‘ badly brought 
up,” but one is almost reconciled to the ferocious antics of the 
great brigand by the spectacle of the coalition allied against 
him. Each of the Allied statesmen had the profoundest distrust 
of all the others, and each was justified in his mistrust. The 
most respectable figure in the drama is Gustavus IV. of Sweden, 
who, being quite mad, was not morally responsible for his futilities. 
Like our own Mr. Perceval he pondered over the Book of 
Revelation, gloating over the identity of Napoleon and ‘“ the 
Beast ’’; he is also said to have purchased busts and pictures of 
the man, for the sake of the ‘“‘ melancholy pleasure ”’ he derived 
from smashing them. 

Yet perhaps there is a hero of sorts, though only on the fringe 
of the main transactions, in Canning. His despatch to the British 
Minister in Vienna is a good thing of its kind : 

But it does appear truly inconceivable that the delusion which the 
Court of Vienna is too probably practising on itself in this Parade 
of a splendid and imposing Mediation should so entirely have got 
possession of the Austrian Cabinet as not to permit them to 
sec@ .4- 

Mr. Butterfield writes in a way that quickens the reader’s 
interest in the personages of his drama, and there are many 
vivid pen-portraits of major and minor figures scattered up and 
down the book. 


POETS IN FICTION 


The Immortal Lover. By Joun A. Steuart. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
ZEsop Dancing. By J.E.Buckrosre. Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d. 

How far are the events of a poet’s life relevant to a study of 
his poetry? And, conversely, how far is his poetry relevant to 
an account of his life? The answer is, of course, that these two 
questions involve an entirely false antithesis, and that while it is 
true to say that a poet’s life is his poetry, it is even more true to 
assert that his poetry is his life; either, considered alone, is a mere 
abstraction. Nevertheless, it is an antithesis which was beloved 
of the admirers and critics of Robert Burns during his lifetime, 
and one which is still found too often in books about him, whether 
they be critical, semi-critical, or frankly fanciful : and Mr. Steuart 
seems to be a victim of the antithesis, since he states in the first 
sentence of his preface that he has been “ concerned almost 
wholly with the man and only incidentally with the poet.”” Burns 
certainly lends himself easily to this kind of treatment; for Burns 
the lover and Burns the friend, Burns the ploughman and Burns 
whose hero was the Miltonic Satan, Burns the brief darling of 
Edinburgh society and Burns the excise-man, all these are 
tempting material for the writer of a romantic novel. Fortunately 
Mr. Steuart soon forgets his preface, and, perhaps more through 
good luck than by intention, has refrained from portraying a 
Burns who could never possibly have written a line of verse. He 
has also refrained (and here all credit is due) from creating a mere 
lay figure on which to drape his own opinions; his book is an 
extremely readable account of the life of a very human, yet 
divinely inspired, creature, whose faults, if great, were at least 
commensurate with his genius. 

Goldsmith is far more unhappy within the covers of a work of 
fiction. Poor Noll! He lacked the superabundant energy of a 
Burns, the amazing vitality which can both beget artistic perfec- 
tion and drive its possessor to great physical excess. He wrote, 
it is true, an enormous amount of hackwork, but it is qualitatively 
that we miss in his work as a whole the sheer force that we find 


amet 


in Burns. This is only saying that Goldsmith is a different, ang 
not necessarily an inferior, poet, but it does mean that he was a 
less striking personality. If we admit for a moment the antithesis 
between man and poet, Burns the man needs but little touching-up 
as the hero of a novel, while Goldsmith, interesting as a poet, 
presents no easy problem to the novelist as distinct from the 
critic. Even in ordinary social intercourse Goldsmith, it seems, 
was a distressing failure, an ‘* inspired ideot ” as Walpole called 
him, and Garrick’s famous line—‘ he wrote like an angel but 
talked like poor Poll ’°—would have no point unless founded on 
fact. Boswell’s opinion of him is rightly suspect, and his 
innuendoes are at times obviously unfair, but Johnson’s own esti- 
mate was probably just, and where his actual words are quoted 
they can be relied on to give a true portrait of his friend: 
‘Goldsmith should not be for ever attempting to shine in 
conversation : he has not temper for it, he is so much mortified 
when he fails.’ And again, ‘‘ He (Goldsmith) was not a social 
man. He never exchanged mind with you.” His personality 
was not of the flashy kind which makes an immediate, if super- 
ficial, impression. Kind and generous as he was, Goldsmith's 
vanity and sensitiveness made a barrier between him and other 
people; and the fact that he knew himself to be both vain and 
sensitive, only made his difficulties greater. For ever since his 
childhood he seemed endowed with some fatal quality which 
attracted to him the mockery and ill-nature of many of his 
acquaintances ; they were usually his inferiors, and their mockery 
of little account, but their very existence in such numbers shows 
that Goldsmith was not a figure which made a great appeal to the 
popular imagination. Burns aroused either huge admiration or 
huge wrath; Goldsmith more often excited merely jeers. Since, 
then, the latter was no heroic figure, it is clear that Mrs. Buckrose’s 
material was more refractory, and called for more delicate and 
original handling than that of Mr. Steuart if she was to write a 
successful novel. Mrs. Buckrose is not a genius, and she follows 
Boswell far too closely to give us an unbiased portrait of 
Goldsmith; she also tends too often to sentimentalise her hero, 
In spite of these faults sop Dancing may be read with pleasure, 
since the Goldsmith whom it portrays is at least alive, and seems 
almost to be an imperfect double of the real man; and the worst 
that such a book can do is to compel its readers, in sheer irritation, 
to turn once more to the pages of Goldsmith himself, and to seek 
there for evidence to confirm or to destroy the authenticity of 
the alleged likeness. 


GENERAL SHERMAN 


Sherman.” By B. H. Lippett Hart. Benn. 21s. 


The American Civil War might almost be called a rehearsal, 
on a huge yet comparatively small stage, of the War of 1914. 
In America, as in Europe, one side had resources potentially far 
greater than the other, but needing time for their development, 
an almost complete command of the sea, with the ability to 
starve its enemy out, and the practical certainty of victory in 
the long-run, provided it could avoid complete defeat in the early 
stages and retain its resolve through disappointment and disaster. 
On the other side were the advantage of interior lines, and the 
possession, at the beginning, of better soldiers and generals. If 
the South could win a decisive victory in the first few months, or 
wear out the determination of the enemy by a succession of 
smaller victories, the end would be gained. 

But further, this war was a war of nations, and not merely of 
armies. The real decision would be made behind the front. On 
both sides were millions of nominal non-combatants, passionately 
convinced of the justice of their cause, and all, in reality, as much 
part of the fighting-line as if they had been in the trenches of 
Shiloh or the Wilderness. This was no war of the eighteenth 
century, of marches, counter-marches, and ‘ Gentlemen fire 
first,” but a desperate conflict of life and death, to be decided only 
by the utter exhaustion of one of the combatants. 

The first man to see this fact clearly was Sherman, and it is 
this insight which perhaps justifies Captain Hart’s challenging 
title, ‘“‘the genius of the war.” There were other geniuses— 
we do not forget Lee and Jackson—but none, not even Lincoln 
himself, saw so vividly the essence of things. While Grant was 


battering in vain at Lee’s army, Sherman perceived that far south, 
in Georgia and Carolina, lay the real sources of Lee’s strength—the 
workers who manufactured his munitions, and the common people 
whose enthusiasm kept up the spirit of his troops. 
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through Georgia’? was the deciding event of the war. Its 
importance was at once shown. The Democratic party in the 
North had set up M’Clellan as their candidate for the Presidency, 
with the avowed purpose of putting an end to the useless slaughter. 
All the omens pointed to Lincoln’s coming defeat, and Lincoln 
himself expected to be defeated. Then came Sherman’s capture 
of Atlanta. The supporters of M’Clellan deserted him in 
thousands, and Lincoln was re-elected by an enormous majority. 

But Sherman’s insight was allied with a remorseless logic. If 
the “* non-combatants ” were the backbone of resistance, their 
spirit must be broken. They must be made to feel what war is; 
and “ war,” said Sherman, “ is hell.’ The land must be devas- 
tated, communications destroyed, populations transplanted, and 
the women left with nothing but their eyes to weep with. If they 
wished to escape this fate, they must compel their husbands to 
make peace. Sherman had formed his plan, and he carried it 
through without turning to the right hand or to the left. No 
Roman ever acted more steadily on the principle: ‘* parcere 
subjectis, et debellare superbos.”” One thing is certain, that he 
achieved his purpose. 

What adds to the horror of it all, is the plain fact that Sherman 
was a humane, an absolutely honest, and a religious man. He 
was simply driving to its natural conclusion the premise that the 
end of war is to conquer, to impose your will on the enemy, and 
to destroy the hostile army by destroying the morale of those by 
whose exertions alone an army can exist. But such a work must 
be done thoroughly. If you but half do it, you produce exaspera- 
tion instead of despair, and strengthen the resolve which it is 
your desire to break down. War, as Sherman conceived it, is 
what war will be, in increasing measure, till the world learns the 
madness of it. 

All this is lucidly set before us in Captain Liddell Hart’s pages. 
But there is much besides. The actual battles are described 
with a clearness hardly inferior to that of Henderson’s classic 
Stonewall Jackson ; and even the layman, if he cannot follow the 
tactics, can easily understand the strategy. The learning is 
great : Captain Hart has studied with admirable diligence the 
enormous mass of material which has been published, and his 
bibliography gives everything which can guide the student. But 
the book does not forget its aim; it is not a history of the war, 
but a biography of a man, and a biography interested rather in 
the man’s character than in his achievements, great as they were. 
That Captain Hart has succeeded is shown by the fact that there 
is no anticlimax after Johnston’s surrender. Sherman the mere 
man turns out to be quite as interesting as Sherman the 
commander. 

On one point only we would venture, with due diffidence, to 
disagree with Captain Hart. As a soldier, he naturally 
sympathises with Sherman’s military detestation of all politics 
and of all politicians but his own brother. As a matter of fact, 
. we think that precisely here Sherman was most in error. We 
have often speculated as to what might have happened if he, 
and not Grant, had been commander-in-chief at the end of the 
war, and if he, and not Grant, had gone on to the Presidency in 
1869. A most disastrous period might thus have been avoided. 
But all this is matter of conjecture. As a record of actual facts, 
and as a picture of an actual character, Captain Hart’s book will 
be difficult to surpass. 


PHILOSOPHIC DOUBT 


The Quest for Certainty. By Joun Dewey. 
10s. 6d. 

Three recent distinguished Gifford lecturers, Professors 
Eddington, Whitehead and Dewey, have been concerned to 
estimate the bearings of modern science on this problem: What 
is the nature of our knowledge of reality? Professor Dewey’s 
mode of approach is in marked contrast to that of the other 
two. He sees in the breakdown of the Newtonian cosmology 
striking evidence of the futility of the quest for certainty which 
has been the mainspring of traditional philosophy. The desire 
for something permanent amid change, for objects having 
identifiable properties antecedently to their being known, for 
values that are immutable, has resulted in the separation of 
knowing and doing which first found expression in the Platonic 
opposition of the world of eternal ideas to the world of generation 
and decay. To act is to take risks, to adopt an attitude based 
upon probabilities. Consequently, since men seek certainty, 


Allen and Unwin. 


knowledge has been exalted at the expense of action, ‘* practice ”’ 





has been regarded as inferior to intellect. The trend of modern 
science is in the direction of an operational view of knowledge. 
In this Professor Dewey finds hope for the reconciliation of the 
results of science with our beliefs concerning purposes and values, 
The reconciliation is to be achieved by the adoption of an 
“* experimental empiricism ” in which directed doing is recognised 
as determining what is there to be apprehended. The adoption 
of such a standpoint means a complete break with traditional 
philosophy, since it involves giving up the quest for certainty, 
It will result in a Copernican revolution, since mind will be 
displaced from its position of spectator of unchanging objects 
and will become a participant within the natural and social 
scene. The objects of the knowing process are consequences of 
doing; they are not, as traditional philosophy has supposed, 
archetypal antecedent realities. The presence of mind is expressed 
in directed changes, for its function is not primarily to know but 
to guide action. 

In these lectures, then, Professor Dewey has restated his 
theory of instrumental knowing in the light of recent advances 
of science and in terms of an operational theory of scientific 
concepts. He indeed adopts the term “ operational” from 
Professor Bridgman, pointing out the affinity of this conception 
to the ‘“ pragmatism” of C. S. Peirce and to one element in 
the pragmatism of William James. Common to all these theories 
is the insistence that the sole meaning of a concept is to be found 
in the consequences to which it leads. Professor Dewey’s 
treatment of this subject is fresh and interesting; he has 
important things to say about the development of science, and 
in criticism of traditional views. But his main concern is with 
the bearing of ‘“* operational thinking ” upon social conduct and 
social values. This being so, it is unfortunate that Professor 
Dewey has failed to show exactly how operational thinking is 
to contribute to social amelioration. We are left wondering why 
the revolution in science effected by Einstein should be so full 
of hope for the future of conduct. 


A POLITICAL PRISONER 


Escape. By Francesco Nitti. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 

On December Ist, 1926, Francesco Nitti, nephew of the famous 
Italian Prime Minister, was arrested by the Fascists. He was 
guilty of being friendly to Signora Matteotti, the widow of the 
murdered deputy; and he was charged with conspiracy against 
the Government. There was no trial, but a few proofs of his 
criminality were vouchsafed. These were that “he had been 
leading an altogether too serious and secluded life for a young 
man of his age, that he had neither wife nor mistress, that he 
did not amuse himself like other young men, and that he was a 
Freemason.” On the strength of this irrefragable evidence he 
was deported to the stony and waterless island of Lampedusa, 
which some think to be the enchanted island of Prospero. More 
wonders were wrought there only yesterday than Shakespeare 
ever conceived. What they were, everybody ought to read in 
this most painful but most enthralling book. Suffice it to say 
that a number of the noblest, best-educated, and most patriotic 
of Italians were kept there for months and years, exposed 
defenceless to the whims of cruel and brutal madmen. 

In March, 1927, however, came a slight improvement. 
Lampedusa is too near the African coast, and the settlement was 
abandoned. Nitti, with some others, was carried in chains to 
Lipari, where the climate and the circumstances were a trifle 
better than at Lampedusa: but whence escape might well seem 
absolutely impossible. Six hundred militiamen guarded the 
five hundred prisoners ; searchlights, warships, motor-boats darted 
incessantly to and fro over the surrounding seas; the natives 
were enlisted to track down anyone who might seek refuge in 
the interior. Thousands of political prisoners are similarly 
guarded in the various islands, which are becoming as vastly 
overcrowded as a London slum. The system is enormously 
expensive; the Fascist police cost three times as much as those 
of France. The danger for which this expense is incurred must 
indeed be great. ; 

In Lipari Nitti fell in with two other young men, Rosselli, a 
member of the famous family in whose house Mazzini died, and 
Lussu, a deputy who, as an officer in the war, had become 4 
national hero. The three planned an escape, and for many 
months discussed the chances, rejected one plan, then another, 
and worked out a third in its minutest details. How they 
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succeeded, should be read in this book. Only part is told—for 
obvious reasons much is omitted. 

But it is almost as dangerous to run away from Fascism as 
to fight it. A man with wife and family has given hostages to 
Fortune. No sooner was the escape known, than Rosselli’s 
wife was arrested—with what result all the world knows. But, 
though she is now free, his brother Nello was dragged from his 
harmless studies, and without trial condemned to internment for 
five years on the island of Ponza, where he now is. 

It surely cannot be that the Duce has any knowledge of the 
atrocious cruelties perpetrated in his cause. We know how 
keenly he felt it when he was accused of being privy to the murder 
of Matteotti, and how zealously he promoted a trial in which 
the truth about that crime was to be brought to light. Among 
the prisoners met by Nitti was one who, during the war, saved 
Mussolini’s limbs, and perhaps his life, from the rage of his 
fellow-soldiers : and another was a member of the same society 
to which the Duce’s brother belonged in earlier days. He cannot 
wish that men, great numbers of whom were his friends and 
fellow-workers but a few years ago, should, merely for political 
reasons, be subjected to the hideous tortures described in Signor 
Nitti’s volume. There must, one would imagine, be a bad time 
coming for the tormentors when the Dictator learns how his 
name has been abused and his cause stained in this villainous 
fashion. Meanwhile, let everybody read this book. It is as 
absorbing as the story of Silvio Pellico, or as La Tulipe Noire. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The League Council in Action. 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Conwell-Evans, by his analysis of the twenty-three international 
disputes which the Council of the League has handled in its first ten 
years, is able to show that the assumption of a wanton aggressor 
State continuing to fight in defiance of the whole League is merely 
the bogey of the legalistic mind—where it is not a survival from 
obsolete thought processes. In early days the “ sanctions” Article 
of the Covenant, Art. 16, was held to be the substantial means of 
grace. But the various attempts to organise war for the sake of peace, 
of which the Geneva Protocol is the classic example, have split on 
the rock of British public opinion. And in practice the peace 
machinery relies, in political disputes, almost entirely on Art. 11, 
which provides for League mediation. The centre of gravity of the 
international body politic has been, and is still, steadily shifting from 
the idea of concerted measures of physical force to that of the force 
innate in public opinion. “If that will is not for peace,” says 
Mr. Conwell-Evans, ‘“‘ no machinery, however perfect, can prevent 
two great peoples going to war.’”” The League’s conspicuous failures 
are Vilna and the Corfu incident. Both belong to the early, uncertain 
period, and for both, matters of high policy were to blame. In the 
one case the Allies favoured any such act of war likely to cripple 
Russia, and in the other France was herself engaged in an “ act of 
war” inthe Ruhr. Since 1924, whenever the Covenant—.e., Art. 11— 
has been involved, conservatory measures to restore peace have been 
effectively applied. What those measures are, and how they have 
worked, Mr. Conwell-Evans explains in great detail. His book is of 
real importance, embodying as it does a lecgon de choses which under- 
lines Genera] Smuts’ recent reminder that, on the whole, the Anglo- 
American conception of the League prevailed over the “ military ”’ 
conception in the League of Nations Commission at the Peace 
Conference. 


By T. P. Conwe.i-Evans. Oxford 


The Soul of Picardy. By H. P. Masxett. Benn. 12s. 6d. 
Germany. By Geratp Buttetr. Black. 7s. 6d. 

The difference in price between these two books is a puzzle to the 
reviewer. There is little to choose between Mr. Maskell and Mr. 
Bullett as guide-companions; each is cultured, writes pleasantly 
and knows what he likes tosee. Germany isa slightly shorter book than 
Picardy, but it contains thirty-two coloured representations from 
attractively faithful pictures by E. T. and E. H. Compton, while 
Picardy has only fourteen (though very charming and delicate), like 
drawings by Mr. Saunders, and eight good photographic illustrations. 
Why then should The Soul of Picardy cost 12s. 6d. while Germany can 
be had for 7s. 6d.? Still, travellers are generally in extravagant mood, 
and may not find Mr. Maskell’s volume too expensive, and will certainly 
vote that Mr. Bullett’s is extraordinarily cheap. Mr. Bullett must be 
praised for his ability to compress a great deal into a small space ; and 
Mr. Maskell continues very successfully to hold our interest, even when 
he discusses of small beer. 


Three of Them, By Norman Dovctas. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


Mr. Douglas has written a book called Alone and another called 
Together, but Three of Them does not, as might be inferred, complete 
a trilogy. The title merely means that the book contains three 
separate pieces; and these are all notably distinct from one another, 
both in the nature of their contents and in the dates of their composi- 
tion. One Day (spent in and about Athens) was written last year 
and is a miniature in the manner of Mr. Douglas’s admirable topo- 
graphical books, full of learning and wit and good writing and 


/ 





occasional touches of a sort of slyness which is not so pleasant 
Perhaps the best part of it is the pages devoted to the Greek anthology, 
which display the author’s profound understanding of the pagan 
spirit. Nerinda, which was printed anonymously thirty years ago 
is a pathological study in the form of the diary of a young man whose 
mental state develops from morbid self-consciousness and apprehension 
to delusions and mania culminating in tragedy. Suggested, we are 
told, by an actual case known to the author in his youth, it was read 
and commended by Henry Maudsley, and it is a convincing piece of 
work, though lacking the special savour of its author’s later writing. 
The third paper is an essay on the herpetology of the Grand Duchy 
of Baden contributed to the Zoologist in 1891. It is for experts to 
estimate, but it certainly shows Mr. Douglas as a careful observer, 


The “+ oe Mystery. By James Saxon Cuitpers. Appleton, 
Js. 6d. 


There is a certain amount of amusement to be had from most bad 
work, poems, plays, even detective stories, if they are bad enough, 
The Bookshop Mystery comes well within this necessary degree of 
badness and is amusingly naive as well. Mr. Childers, while a Rhodes 
scholar at Oxford, may have learned, as he says in his dedication, 
to know good books, good wine and good talk, but his knowledge is 
not apparent in this “ thriller’; we believe in it as little as we do 
in a magpie’s power to appreciate the diamonds it collects. We believe 
in none of the drinks drunk nor the old books found by his hero, 
while the conversations are so unlifelike that we are in danger of 
thinking that there can be, in all the world, “no sich things” as 
vamps, spies or secret services. Which is presumably an error. 


About Motoring 
THE RURAL AMENITIES BILL 


VERY revolution in transport produces a revolution in 
the roads of a country. Travel has probably never 
been so entrancing as when thoroughfares were unpaved, 

and even in a sense “‘ unmade,” when the abbot’s palfrey ambled 
along turf “ rides” through the woods, and the flowers of each 
season lent colour and distinction to the narrow way. Hard, 
paved roads presumably reached the zenith of their beauty in 
the days of the stage coach, when the population was scanty, 














Now Ready: The Second Volume of 


Retrospections of 


Dorothea Herbert 


(1789-1806) 7s 6d 
* Most welcome. Her material is original and interesting. She 
has admirable powers of description, both of places and people. 
Deserves success.”” Lorp PoNsONBY 
“This entrancing work . . . is sure of readers for several 
hundred years to come.” ARTHUR RANSOME in The Observer 


* 
Walther Rathenau 


by CounT HARRY KESSLER 16s 

“Of absorbing interest . . . introduces us to the ideas of a man 
who, though an industrial magnate, had the intellectual honesty 
to be a Socialist: it tells for the first time the story of some of the 
most fateful hours in the history of post-war Europe. ... Rathenau 
lives on in this book, and will continue to be an inspiration to 
all who desire a ‘ New Commonwealth of Mankind.’”’ 

H. R. in The Realist 

* 


Coming March 27th 


Six Brilliant English Women 


A biographical “ omnibus” by V. SACKVILLE-WEsT, BONAMY 
Dosrez, MARTIN ARMSTRONG, GEOFFREY WEsT, etc. 8s 6d 


The Deruga Trial 
by RICARDA HUCH 


Germany’s foremost woman novelist has written a new kind of 
crime story. It concerns an enigmatic Italian doctor who is 
accused of poisoning his wife. 7s 6d 


~~~ GERALD HOWE 
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THE LIFE OF 
MARY BAKER EDDY 


Discoverer and Founder of Christian Science 


by Sibyl Wilbur 


AN AUTHENTIC 
BIOGRAPHY 


Mrs. Eddy’s life is here depicted 
with illuminating clearness. The 
author, carefully avoiding  in- 
vention, has presented the facts in 
a refreshing manner. Miss Wilbur 
was not a Christian Scientist 
when she wrote this biography for 
publication in a magazine of 
general circulation. 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, 
Boston, U.S.A, 


408 Pages—18 Illustrations—Cloth Edition: $3.00 (12/4). 


Can be obtained in London of 
ARTHUR F. BIRD, 22 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, W.C.2 


or from any Booksellers 























es oS. 


“It has a cocktail flavour.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


DAWN ON MONT BLANC 
By WILFRID BENSON. 7s. 6d. 


Miss V. SACKVILLE-WEsT in The Listeney:—‘‘It is a book to read 
for its fun and its story. .... Mr. Benson has a real gift of comedy, 
and a nice ironical taste.”’ 





A new version of a well-known book 


THE OPEN CONSPIRACY 
by H. G. Wells 


5s. 
When this book was first issued in 1928, the author arranged for 
its [publication to terminate in a year or eighteen months. It has 
now been rewritten and a new preface has been added. 





Available at five shillings 


TO THE LIGHTHOUSE 
by Virginia Woolf 


Now published in the 
CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION 
Was awarded The Femina Prize in 1927. 

aS 


HOGARTH PRESS 


THE 









MUDIE’S 
MOVE 


MARCH 1°. 


The world-famous library will, on 
March 17th, leave the old building at 
30-34 New Oxford Street, in order 
to occupy new and more commodious 
premises at 


QUEEN’S HOUSE, 
28 Kingsway, W.C.1. 


In its new and more modern home, 
which has been beautifully decorated, 
book-lovers will find their ideals 
realized. 


They will find well-planned depart- 
ments on one floor for 


Rew Books 
Foreign Books 
Antiquarian Books 
Stationery 


Second-hand Books 
(Second-hand Book list ready in April) 


also 


Exchange Cibrary 


in which will be found new and 
increased facilities for exchanging 
books in very attractive surroundings. 














OFFICES AND STOCK ROOMS 
POSTAL AND VAN DELIVERY 
DEPARTMENTS 


have been moved to separate 
premises at— 2 


95 Southwark Street, S.E.1 


to which address all lists of books and van 
deliveries should be sent. 


Mudies 
for Books 


QUEEN’S HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
and various Branches. 
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Woes IM 


You know that when the weather is warm 
food has offen to be thrown away... Why?... 
Because it is tainted in flavour and appearance 
. « » But, do you know THIS?. . . Long before 
food deterioration is apparent, the hidden 
forces of bacterial activity have been at work, 
weaving subtle unsuspected dangers into ithe 
food you eat... What is the remedy?... The 
remedy is to keep all food below the point at 
which bacteria can grow... The remedy is 
Kelvinator . . . Kelvinator is an electric larder 
which automatically produces the ideal tem- 
perature for food preservation ... YOU MUST 
HAVE A KELVINATOR! .. . Especially now... 
Because now the most wonderful Kelvinator of 
all is here—the new Super-Automatic Kelvinator 
which produces four separate and _highly- 
serviceable temperatures in ONE cabinet . . . Fill 
in the coupon below for prices and particulars 
of Kelvinator’s latest and greatest refrigerator. 


KELVINATOR 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION 





KELVINATOR LTD., 258 Gray’s Inn Rd. W.C.1 
Please send me full particulars of Kelvinator 
Refrigerators for the Home, and the name ef 
my nearest authorised Kelvinator Depot. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 











Pest In an unsealed envelope with td. stamp. 
N. & March 15. 














the traffic light, and the speed of vehicles was so low that winding 
and overshadowed roads fulfilled all its needs. The era of 
railways produced a great disfigurement of the countryside, 
though custom has staled our vision till we scarcely recognise 
the straight cuttings and embankments and hideous brid 
for what they really are. But the chief and final threat to the 
beauty of rural England was made when the motor-car wags 
invented. Traffic is now so speedy and so large that its 
efficiency almost demands highways straighter and far wider 
than the railroad tracks. Simultaneously, road transport has 
made it possible for villas, cottages and factories to be erected 
wherever land is cheap and rates are low. In addition to these 
powerful influences the great war has impoverished England, 
and led to an acute shortage of housing accommodation. Dozens 
of cheap and ugly houses are being erected wherever land cen 
be purchased at low cost, and low rates permit the rent to be 
kept within commercial limits. Finally, in an age which has 
realised the power of advertising, many traders seek to draw 
attention to their wares by the use of garish colours and obtrusive 
signs. At the moment there is very little statutory control of 
all these tendencies; and they combine to destroy the beauty 
of rural England to a most formidable degree. 


. * ” 


The Bill now before Parliament is a private member’s Bill, 
and in all probability its provisions fall very far short of what 
is required. Moreover, as Mr. John Buchan had the wit to see 
and to say, the urgent needs of the people take rank before 
wsthetic considerations. One of the loveliest villages in the south 
of England may serve as an example of this truth. Since the 
war the local miller developed a fencing industry which was not 
in itself a disfigurement, and offered labour at a decent wage 
to the sons of farm labourers. But as practically every cottage 
in the place was part of the equipment of a farm, he could not 
get houses for his men. Cottages were built at a time when 
building was very expensive. They were necessarily plain, 
cheap, and set in rows. As no public authority possessed any 
control of their appearance, they are also extremely ugly. The 
population of the village grew as this industry throve, and the 
village was remote from a town, and had no amenities except its 
church and inns. It was much to its credit that it developed 
a yearning for a village hall; and more to its credit that 500 
people, nearly all poor, succeeded in raising £1,500 for that 
purpose. But a hall, complete with cloakrooms, stage, and 
billiard saloon, scaled to accommodate 500 people, and costing 
£1,500, was necessarily rather a stark building, with square grey 
walls and a pseudu-tiled roof. It has, of course, disfigured a very 
lovely corner of a very lovely village. Simultaneously, several 
of the lesser village worthies wanted small cheap houses; and as 
they were not artists, and disposed of little cash, they began to 
“ribbon ’* inexpensive bungalows along some of the more 
beautiful lanes leading out of the village. The village is thus 
deprived of much of its original Victorian beauty; and will be 
uglier still, perhaps, when these shoddy buildings grow decrepit. 
It is obvious that a callous bureaucracy, endowed with large 
statutory powers, might not become a real benefit under such 
circumstances. It might, for example, have made the village 
hall impossible, or delayed its erection for a generation. It 
might have killed the housing scheme, and strangled the infant 
industry, which has conferred a novel prosperity on many local 
families. Its value depends not mainly or merely upon its 
preserving the beauty of the locality, but rather on its utilising 
artistic knowledge to provide essential amenities without 
unnecessary disfigurement. 


e * * 


Disfigurement by means of arterial roads stands in rather a 
different category, as in this case enormous funds are available 
from the Road Board, and it is perfectly simple to endow these 
giant highways with a distinct and genuine beauty of their own, 
even if their beauty is less cosy than that of a winding lane, 
designed to take two slow carts abreast. Some while ago the 
Autocar published a series of drawings suggesting that a fast, 
safe road for heavy motor traffic need not be hideous. These 
drawings are unique, as far as I know; and they were presumably 
produced in a hurry by staff artists, when the notion occurred 
to the editor under the stress of journalistic conditions. There 1s 
no question at all that there are vast possibilities in the idea; 
and the funds are available. Similar reasoning applies to the 
hideous petrol pumps and filling stations, which are normally 
painted in abominable primary colours to attract the eye of 
drivers in a hurry; medieval Continental towns suffer from the 
same nuisance in an equal degree. The petrol firms are, howevet, 
beginning to take notice of the anger which they have aroused. 
They are taking down their hoardings, and are encouraging their 
agents to employ good architects to design presentable filling 
stations, though one may still see a brand-new pump, painted 
vermilion or green or yellow, disfiguring some Tudor cottage 1" 
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Make this simple 
test to-day! 


ROP a Genasprin tablet into a little water and 
almost instantaneously it will break up into 
thousands of tiny particles. Because of its perfect 
disintegration Genasprin passes quickly through 

the stomach, without disturbing the digestion or 

sririsn angering the heart, and its pain-relieving and 
wane © SCtM-destroying properties are swiftly distributed 
by the throughout the system. To banish headaches 


nokers ef and nerve pains or watd off colds and ‘flu take 
SANATOGEN 


=" GENASPRIN 


From all Chemists; 
TOOTH PASTE THE SAFE BRAND 


2/- per bottle of 35 tablets. 























SWORD & SCYTHE 
A Romance of the French Revolution 
By ELIZABETH M. WEALE 
A famous 17 year old Beauty Prize Winner 
6s. (Ready) 
FORWARD YOUTH 
‘Tales and Sketches 
By ALFRED ROWBERRY WILLIAMS ; 
7s. 6d. (Aprsl 10) 
LEAVES FROM A LOVER’S LOGBOOK 
By FREDERICK SMITH 
5s. (March 27 
The Lover of Fancy and Fun, The Lover of Nature, The Lover of Life, 
etc., etc., 


HUMAN NATURE 


A Study 
By DAN GRIFFITHS 
“ The Bernard Shaw of Wales” 
With Foreword by the Right Hon, WepGwoop Benn, M.P. 
2s. (March 27) 
POTATOES AS FOOD & MEDICINE 
By Dr. H, VALENTINE KNAGGS 
6d. (March 13) 
SYMBIOSIS: THE CLUE TO CANCER 
By H. REINHEIMER 
7s. 6d. (April 10) 
INITIS 


OR 
NUTRITION & EXERCISES 
By A. RABAGLIATI, M.A., M.D., 
Author of Human Life and the Body 
Revised Edition (Illustrated) 
10s. 6d. (March 27) 


LONDON : THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY 
46 Bernard Street, W.C.1 














A SQUARE DEAL 
FOR YOUR FAMILY 


They depend upon you for everything—for food, for clothing, for the 
very roof over their heads. Supposing anything happened to you— 
what then? Great is your responsibility. Never let it be said that at 
the last you had failed them. 

Ensure, by your action now, a continuation of those benefits which at 
present it is your privilege and pleasure to provide. Ensure that, 
though you may be taken from them, they will still have a home to 
call their own, still have food enough and to spare, still be spared the 
tragedy of poverty, which so often follows bereavement. 

The Sun Life of Canada Investment-Insurance Plan provides an in- 
come for your wife and children should you be taken from them. This 
is assured fromyourfirst deposit. Send the Enquiry Form for full details. 


A SQUARE DEAL 
FOR YOURSELF 


Meanwhile, under the same plan, you will be making sure provision for 
your own later years should you, happily, survive. You will receive 
in ten, fifteen or twenty years, as arranged, a large capital sum or a 
yearly income for the rest of your life. In addition, under this Plan 
you save Income Tax each year and, in event of permanent disability, 
you would receive a monthly income until the other income became 


due, your own deposits being continued by the Company. 
Would you be interested in tea 


A_PENSION OF 
£275 A YEAR 
FOR LIFE! 


Say, from age 55 or 60? Then fill in and post this form and you will 
receive full particulars of the Sun of Canada Plan, which will give 
your family a square deal from you, and you a square deal from your- 
self. Remember, there are £116,000,000 Government-supervised assets 


behind the Plan. Share in the prosperity of this great Annuity 
Company-—this Plan is your opportunity. 


FILL IN AND POST THIS FORM TO-DAY 


THOS POOR RRO e eee Eee EEE eee EEE aE EE EEE EEEEEEE TEES EEEE SESE EES ES ESS ESESEESEEEO ESSE HSE EEEEEEESESEOE SEE EEE EEEE® 


To H. O. LEACH (Manager), 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 
(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) 
10 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1 


Assuming I can save and deposit {£ 


seside aelleaeeb aad esmetawaete please send me—without obligation on my 
part—full particulars of your endowment plan showing what 
income or cash sum will be available for me. 


(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
Address 


Occupation 


Exact date of birth... 











THE LONDON 
LITERARY LOUNGE 
THE BOOK YOU WANT 


Books reviewed or mentioned in this number of 
The New Statesman and examples of the work of 
many of the Modern Fine Presses may be seen here. 


A staff of experienced assistants will advise the best 
works on any subject, and will help you choose the 
book to suit your mood and taste. 


Lists will be sent on application. 


TRUSLOVE & HANSON 


Booksellers : Heraldic and Court Stationers : 


14a CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
(Tele.: GERRARD 3277.) (One door from Bond Street.) 
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a small village. The existing Bill does not go very far to remedy 
deplorable conditions. But it may serve to quicken the public 
conscience, and be followed in due time by more radical 
measures. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE most encouraging thing that has occurred in the City 
during the past week is the over-subscription of the 
Southampton Loan of £1,650,000 5 per cent. Redeemable 

Stock, which was issued at 99. This augurs well for the forth- 
coming Bristol Loan and other similar issues, on which the public 
is not likely tolose money. As foreshadowed in these notes at the 
time of its issue, the India 6 per cent. Bonds have rapidly risen in 
price, and are now over 101, which is their maximum redemption 
figure. Another forthcoming issue that is likely to be popular 
is that of £750,000 5} per cent. Debenture Stock at par by the 
North Metropolitan Electric Power Supply Company. There is 
not much of interest going on in the stock markets, which, in this 
country, are marking time pending a revival of confidence and, 
perhaps, the accumulation of capital to replace the millions that 
have been lost. Cheap money is, however, making itself felt, 
and it is possible to view the future a little more hopefully than 
has been the case for some time past. There are no indications 
as yet pointing towards the market to which speculation will 
next direct itself, oils, rubber and mines being all heavy. Tea 
shares show a slight improvement. 
* * * 


Since the war, New York has ousted London from the position 
of being the world’s principal lender. It is doubtful if the 
American public itself has ever taken kindly to foreign bonds, and 
if one asks where the vast amounts of these issues have been 
placed in the United States, the answer is probably that they have 
been taken by the big banking houses and investment trusts— 
in fact, by institutions rather than individual investors. The 
Midland Bank in its current monthly review publishes the 
following table, indicating the amount of issues placed in the 
United Kingdom and the United States respectively, for foreign 
borrowers during the past eleven years : 


--United Kingdom*—, --United States—, 


Year. Amount Per cent. Amount Per cent. 
(£ millions) of total. (£millionst) of total. 
929 «(ts 50 21.0 73 9.9 
1920... 60 15.5 82 11.0 
i. | oe 116 53.6 114 15.5 
1922... 135 57.4 139 15.7 
19028.—=«ti«wiW 136 66.8 59 6.7 
1924 .. 134 60.0 206 18.0 
1025... 88 39.9 225 17.6 
1926... 112 44.4 237 18.2 
1927 .. 189 44.1] 323 20.2 
BOBS on 143 39.5 272 16.3 
1929 .. 94 37.2 157 7.5 


* Figures compiled by the Midland Bank. 
+ Converted at par of exchange. 

I notice that the United States Department of Commerce 
gives the 1929 total of American foreign lendings as approxi- 
mately £135,000,000, but this does not make much difference in 
the comparison. As was only to be expected, there was a large 
falling off in American foreign lendings last year, but this applies 
also to our own market. The principal borrower from New 
York was not Germany, as most people would think, but Canada, 
which accounted for $366,000,000, or nearly half. Nearly all 
the remainder was for South American countries, there being 
hardly any European loans. The American market appears to 
be a little more sympathetic now to German loans, which is 
just as well in view of the forthcoming Reparations issue, but 
there is no indication that the American public has lost its 
liking for Common stocks. There are, however, two factors 
making for strength in the New York foreign bond market. 
These are, first, that as a result of large sinking funds as well 
as entire loans being called for repayment by European borrowers 
who can replace them at much lower rates, the quantity avail- 
able is being steadily diminished; and, second, there is an 
enormous volume of European buying of these bonds, for, 
generally speaking, those obtainable in New York give an 
appreciably higher yield than those quoted on the European 
markets. It is not surprising, therefore, that these Dollar bonds 
should have displayed a rising tendency of late. The United 
States, by reason of its exceptional position, is likely to retain 
its place as principal international lender, but, unless things 
change, this will not be on account of a predilection for foreign 
bonds on the part of the average American investor. 

* * * 


At the annual meeting of William Shepherd and Sons, held 
in Manchester—a company which, shortly after it was issued 





to the public, fell upon evil days but which has since made 
a rapid recovery—the Chairman, Mr. Sydney E. Smith, gave 


some interesting figures regarding roads in this country. Among 
other things, he said : 


There are over 179,000 miles of roads in Great Britain—more than 
sufficient to circle the globe seven times. Of that mileage 41,300 
miles represent classified roads—23 per cent. of the total. According 
to a report on the Road Fund, the mileage of classified roads increases 
year by year, and must inevitably increase, as motor traffic grows 
and penetrates into districts hitherto untouched. There are over 
two million motor vehicles using our roads to-day. There are 50 
per cent. more motors per mile in Great Britain than there are in 
the United States of America. That means more wear per mile. 
There are seven times more motors than in 1913, and double, or more 
than double, the number there were in 1922. The growth of road 
transport must inevitably mean an increased expenditure on the 
roads. ... Ido not wish to be drawn into any political discussion, 
but in fairness to the Lord Privy Seal, I will say that he has done 
as much as any reasonable business man can have expected him to 
do in the time. It is one thing to say we will spend millions on the 
roads, but quite another thing to do it in a businesslike and economical 
fashion. An enormous amount of work has fallen upon county 
surveyors and officials; plans involving the expenditure of vast 
sums of money have had to be prepared, and have had to be sane- 
tioned. Much good work has been done, but the fact remains that 
as far as we are concerned, in fact as far as the industry is concerned, 
very little benefit, as yet, has been derived from the Government 
programme. We now, however, see clear signs of greatly increased 
sums of money being expended upon the roads within the very near 
future, and we, as a company, should benefit greatly from the 
increased demand for our materials which must inevitably follow. 
The Chairman referred to the growth of industry around 

London, and stated that between Acton and Slough there are 
now 150,000 factory workers as compared with 60,000 five years 
ago. He stated that the growth of the motor trade in this area 
has been phenomenal and many new works are being opened 
there. This expansion of industry in the south necessitates the 
expenditure of increasing sums upon the roads in that part of 
the world. From these remarks it would appear as though the 
good road-making companies are likely to do well during the 
next few years. William Shepherd and Sons, which has just 
resumed dividends on its Ordinary shares by a distribution of 
74 per cent., free of income tax, is making a new issue of these 
shares, which are in the denomination of 1s., at 1s. 6d.; and 
as the company appears to have some very valuable quarries, 
and appears now also to be under excellent management, it 
should certainly get its share of such prosperity. 
A. Emit DAVIES. 











BOOKS 
FROM THE LIBRARY. 


A Guaranteed Subscription to The Times 
Book Club ensures the best Circulating 
Library Service to be found. Subject to the 
few exceptions and conditions mentioned 
in the prospectus, the book you want, if 
not on the Library shelves when you ask 
for it, will be specially bought for you from 
the publishers. 

But there is also the Ordinary Service, at 
one-half the cost, which, though a little less 
perfect, is quite satisfactory to the majority 
who read for amusement or relaxation. 
Subscribers can always transfer from the 
Ordinary to the Guaranteed Service by 
paying the difference. 

In town there is a delivery once a day, and 
in some parts twice daily. 

Our motors also deliver in most other 
districts 20 miles around London. 











Write for Rates and Conditions of Subscription to the Librarian, 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


AND CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


42 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


and at 26 College Green, Bristol. 
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Ready in April 
A PRODUCTION 
1926 
By EDWARD GORDON 
CRAIG. Being designs for 
the festival production of 
Henrsk Ibsen’s ‘ Preten- 
ders" staged at Copen- 
hagen in 1926. There 
will be two editions of 
the book: 100 — 
signed and number- 
ed, £10. 10 net be- 
fore publication 
and £12.12 net 
afterwards: 500 
coptes wn- 
numbered, 





























in 1928, was enthusiastically received, 


omitted from the earlier. 


EVELINA 


eighteenth century sources, 


STRETCHERS 
By Frederick Pottle 


Troops im 1918. 


Presentation of 
casualties 


the methods used 








Mr, Casson’s ‘‘ Some Modern Sculptors,”” published 


In the 


present volume he deals with artists who were 


ay 


By Frances Burney. Edited by I. D. 
MacKinnon 21/ 


Austen,” and, like those volumes, illustrated from 


10/6 net 
The story of an American Field Hospital in 
France during the operations of the United States 
The book is at once a 
book” amd a record that is of great interest to 
Doctors and Nurses by reason of its accurate 
to treat 


“war 


TWO DICTIONARIES 
THE 


CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


21/- et, or on India Paper 25/- net; ordinary 


paper, bound in half-merocco, 42]- net 


This new issue of the C.D.N.B. provides 
an Epitome of the main work, including 
the twentieth-century volumes last published 


AND 


THE LITTLE OXFORD 


£7.7net before ey DICTIONA RY 
publication, 2/- net 
£8.18. 6 
net after The latest addition to a cism of the 


family which already in- 
cludes the Concise and 
the Pocket, to say nothing 
of their common parent 
the great N. E. D. 


Late April 























OTHER BOOKS TO COME 


affairs economic and political of the Pun- 
jaub peasant, by an author who is known 
for his shrewd and sympathetic judgment. 

April 


SOME BOOKS ALREADY PUBLISHED 


POETRY AT PRESENT 
By Charles Williams 7/6 net 


which, among the thousand living poets, 

is likely to suit him best.” Datly News 
ABOUT ENGLISH POETRY 

By G. F. Bradby 2/6 net 


“This admirably concise and unassuming 
little book.” Times Literary Supplement 
‘He can be clear without too obviously 
playing down to his audience.” 

Daily News 

















Ready in April 
A MINIATURE HISTORY 
OF EUROPEAN ART 
By R. H. WILENSKI 
4/6 net Illustrated 

‘Beraheon Aes frome Wo cortioss 
cave paintings to the present 
day, in less than 80 pages, as 
Mr. Wilenshi has done, 


would be @ feat deserving 
attention, but this little 
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GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS MASARYK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA THE ae OF GREEK 
oF, 8/6 net By Donald A. Lowrie 6 net F : 
tae a great poet. geen A life of the great President who has just Edited by Gilbert Murray » Cyril Bailey 
celebrated his 80th birthday, by a writer and others. 8/6 net. India paper 10/- net 
who is his personal friend. March 7 
TWENTIETH -CENTURY RUSTICUS LOQUITUR JUSTINIAN TO LUTHER 
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CERTES A CLASSIC 


F the Concise Oxford Dictionary is consulted, we find 
“Cer-tés (Archaic) Assuredly. I assure you.” Re- 
taining the pronunciation, but varying the spelling, 

the result arrived at brings me to the matter in hand— 
“Surtees, a classic.” 

Assuredly (as the dictionary says) this is hardly open to 
question. If to have been continuously printed and 
reprinted for close on a hundred years establishes such a 
claim, Mr. Robert Smith Surtees’ works are classics, and as 
such are entitled to a permanent place in all gentlemanly and 
self-respecting libraries. And lest there should yet be 
a library that lacks these so obviously indispensable volumes, 
a new edition* of them is now being offered to the world. 

It is, to be sure, always understood that what are known 
as library editions are not intended to be read. This well- 
recognised understanding no doubt explains not only their 
splendour, but also their longevity. Their glorious backs 
may be contemplated at once proudly and without appre- 
hension. A library edition is a splendid tomb, and the 
repose of the dead must not be broken. 

I am aware that the spirit of conservatism is not a foible 
of THE NEw STaTEsMAN, yet it is impossible to refrain from 
eulogy of the magnificent conservatism of British youth. 
‘‘Let us now praise famous men, and our fathers who 
begat us,” and (it may be added) therefore felt themselves 
entitled to decide for their offspring which men were famous 
and worthy of praise. And the offspring have, for the most 
part, reverently accepted the verdict of the fathers. I cannot 
think that there lives a subaltern (or indeed any young 
man of spirit) with soul so dead that, if the name of 
Surtees is mentioned, he would not, with a smile of retro- 
spective affection, respond, ‘“ Hellish dark, and smells of 
cheese!” and, further, “Come hup, I say, you hugly 
beast! °? and there would cease. 

On these two quotations—it is not too much to say— 
hangs immortality. 

The long series of Surtees’ sporting works began in or 
about the year 1832, with Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities 
(a title, one would say, calculated to discourage the most 
devoted admirer), and they ended in 1865, with Mr. Facey 
Romford’s Hounds, which was published in the year after 
the death of Surtees. The birth of Jorrocks appears to 
have occurred in a story, written for the New Sporting 
Magazine, called ‘“ Swell and the Surrey.” In this the 
famous fox-hunting Cockney grocer is little more than 
mentioned, the interest concentrating on the ‘ Regular 
Swell from Melton-Mowbray,” a terrible tiger—with “a 
profusion of well-waxed ringlets, a corresponding infinity of 
whisker, terminating at the chin, and there joining an 
chormous pair of moustaches *~—-who seems to have made 
as great a sensation in Surrey in 1832 as he might in 
Leicestershire (or anywhere else) to-day. 

But as the book lengthens. it 
Mr. Jorrocks strengthens. 


be said that 
His v’s and w’s become more 
inevitably exchanged, his h’s more conscientiously mis- 
placed. 


may 


By the time he is giving a dinner-party in honour 
of Mr. “ H’Apperley Nimrod,” he has developed into the 
classic hero of Handley Cross. It would be interesting to 
know how many painstaking enthusiasts of the present day 
have succeeded in reading that monumental work from 
cover to cover without resorting to what are known as 
“ Leaps and Bounds” (two identical forms of activity that 
are invariably coupled, for, no doubt, the pleasure, common 





* The Novels of R. S. Surtees: Handley Cross. Hillingdon Hall. 
Hawbuck Grange. Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. Ask Mamma. 
Plain or Ringlets. Mr. Facey Romford’s Hounds. Ten volumes. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. £17 10s. 


to most people, of saying the same thing twice over). 
Fortunately, it is easy for anyone with an eye for country 
to leap (or bound) from hunt to hunt, and to find in them 
the enjoyment that graphic descriptions by an expert who 
knows his subject in all its moods and tenses, cannot fail to 
give. Even the drag that was dedicated to ‘‘ Pomponius 
Ego,” otherwise Mr. “ H’Apperley Nimrod,” is galloped 
after with indiscriminating and infectious zest (though it 
cannot be denied that James Pigg is to be pitied in serving 
a Master who never jumps a fence! ) : 


‘** Dash my vig, here’s an unawoidable leap, I do believe! ... 
O John Jorrocks, John Jorrocks, my good frind, I wishes you were 
well over with all my ’eart.”” So saying, Mr. Jorrocks dismounted 


. . . and began jerking and coaxing Arterxerxes to induce him to 
follow. 


“ Ar niver gets off !”’ says James Pigg to Pomponius Ego, “ flying 
over the fence.” 

In a letter, written thirty years ago by an old Hertford- 
shire hunting man, it is said : 

James Pigg was a real character. When Surtees lived there was 
a pack of hounds on the borders of Northumberland, now incor- 
porated with the Braes of Derwent. One Jonathan Richardson was 
Master, and Josh Kirke huntsman, and old Josh was the original of 
James Pigg. 

It is interesting to read in Jaunts and Jollities that 
“*jumping’ is Leicestershire for ‘leaping ’"—‘ leaping ’ 
provincial for ‘ jumping.’ ” 

It may often be found that words and expressions which 
have become what Surtees calls “ provincial” in England 
survive in Ireland among the country people. 
jump?” asks an English buyer. “Is it lep? 
leppin’ is no use!” replies the seller. 

The student of manners and customs in the Early Victorian 
Age, who has braced himself to labour through the merely 
social pages of Handley Cross, Ask Mamma, Mr. Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour, ete., etc., will find himself wondering if, 
at that time, all men were pretentious, tippling and cowardly, 
all women spiteful, vulgar and affected. Surtees reserves 
a special brand of what may be described as the facetiousness 
of the servants’ hall when he writes of those whom he calls 
“the Fair”: 

Amelia was not going to give Emily a chance; for having dressed 
with all the expedition compatible with an attractive toilet—a 
lavender-coloured satin with broad black lace flounces and some 
heavy jewellery on her well-turned arms, she came sidling in, so 
gently as almost to catch Emily in the act of playing the agreeable. 
Turning the sidle into a stately sail, with a haughty sort of sneer 
and toss of the head to her sister, as much as to say, ‘‘ What are 
you doing to my man? ’’—a sneer that suddenly changed to a sweet 
smile as her eye encountered Sponge’s—she just motioned him to 


a sofa, and commenced a sotto voce conversation in the engaged 
couple style. 


“Can he 
Higher 


There are other two sisters, who, having been reprimanded 
by “Mamma,” are “so put about that they could hardly 
compose themselves at the piano,’ while the voice of the 
third sister, Miss Harriet, in her satisfaction at their 
discomfiture, ‘‘ soared exultingly as she accompanied herself 
upon her harp.” And when Mrs. Tightlace’s large miniature 
brooch becomes loose, Mrs. Yammerton “ essayed to fasten 
it, which afforded her an opportunity of bursting into 
transports of delight at its beauty ”—(it contains “a 
wonderful likeness of Mr. T.””)—‘‘ though in reality she was 
looking at Mrs. Tightlace’s berthe, to see whether it was 
machinery lace or real.” 





On the whole “ the Gentlemen *—(a comprehensive title 
that is singularly inappropriate, since none such occurs in 
any of the volumes)—come off very little better than “ the 
Fair.’ Putting Mr. Jorrocks aside, the hunting men, with 
few exceptions, are “ reeling, swaggering bucks,” or “a sad, 
debauched-looking set, with pallid cheeks, trembling hands, 
and sunken eyes.” Their names, as in The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, are of the nature of labels. Mr. Fleeceall, the 
solicitor; Captains Seedybuck and Cutitfat, the hangers-on 
of Sir Harry Scattereash; Madame Banboxey, the milliner ; 
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and “ the beautiful and tolerably virtuous Miss Glitters, of 
the Astley’s Royal Amphitheatre.” 

There are good hunts in Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tow? 
told with the spirit and knowledge that is the secret of 
Surtees’ popularity; but it is the exception, in all these 
descriptions of various hunts, to find riders who go straight, 
hunt-servants who are not cowardly when sober, incom- 
petent when drunk. Mr. Sponge, Lord Scamperdale, and 
Jack Spraggon have succeeded in preserving their nerve in 
spite of all-night potations; but Sponge, when he rides in 
“The Aristocratic Steeplechase,” has, characteristically, 
made a pact with a swindling livery-stable keeper to lose the 
race, and proposes (as an Irish jockey confided to a friend) 
to win “ only if the reins break”; poor old Jack Spraggon, 
“spurring and flogging, grinning, squinting, and foaming at 
the mouth,” tries to force a beaten horse over a five-foot 
wall and is “ rolled up like a ball of worsted,” while the 
feelings of his friend and patron, Lord Scamperdale, “* choke 
his utterance” as he “ recollects how easily Jack was 
satisfied; how he could dine off tripe and cow-heel, and 
never grumbled at being put on a bad horse.” “ But when 
a lord is in distress, consolation is never long in coming,” 
says Surtees, smoothly and spitefully. Mr. Jawleyford 
brings the bereaved nobleman to Jawleyford Court, and 
“‘there he remained sufficiently long for Mrs. Jawleyford 
to persuade him that he would be far better married, and 
that either of her amiable daughters would make him an 
excellent wife.” Naturally, there is bitter competition 
between the sisters, but “though for a long time victory 
was doubtful, a slight touch of rouge that Amelia thought 
would clinch the matter, decided his Lordship against her.” 

Many pages in all the books are devoted to the costumes 
of the various characters, and the descriptions are careful 
to give every detail : 

Mr. Sponge made himself an uncommon swell. He put on a 
desperately stiff starcher, secured in front with a large gold fox-head 
pin with carbuncle eyes: a fine, fancy-fronted shirt with a slight 
tendency to pink, adorned with mosaic-gold-tethered studs of 
sparkling diamonds (or French paste, as the case might be), a white 
waistcoat with fancy buttons; a blue coat with bright plain ones, 
and a velvet collar, black tights, with broad black-and-white 


Cranbourne-alley-looking stockings (socks, rather) and patent-leather 

pumps with gilt buckles—Sponge was proud of his leg. 

It is impossible not to regret that dinner-parties are no 
longer brightened by dandies such as Mr. Sponge. ‘The 
costumes of “the Fair” are described with almost equal 
minuteness : 

Mrs. Barnington’s dress, of the richest and palest pink satin, was 
girdled with a diamond stomacher, and a lengthening train swept 
majestically along the floor. Across her beautifully moulded neck 
and shoulders, in graceful folds, was thrown a white cachmere [sic] 
shawl, and her ungloved arm exhibited a profusion of massive 
jewellery. 

Equally glowing and comprehensive is the enumeration 
of the adornments of the young hero of Ask Mamma: 

But what a note of admiration our Billy is! How gloriously he 
is attired. His naturally curling hair, how gracefully it flows; his 
elliptic collar, how faultlessly it stands; his cravat, how correct; 
his shirt, how wonderfully fine, and oh! how happy he must be 
with such splendid sparkling diamond studs—such beautiful amethyst 
buttons at his wrists—and such a love of a chain disporting itself 
over his richly-embroidered blood-stone-buttoned vest. 

Were Mr. Surtees alive to-day one cannot but think the 
sporting and the fashion journals would compete for the 
services of his pen, so skilled in detail, so luscious in style ! 

In conclusion, it may be asked why has no hunt ball 
committee dedicated a fancy dress dance to Surtees, and 
commanded their guests to select their costumes from his 
books, following carefully the directions so lavishly provided. 
Leech’s drawings would ably supplement the instructions of 
the text. 


But can any hunting country produce a gentleman 
endowed with the requisite outline for impersonating 
Mr. John Jorrocks, M.F.H.? E. (. SoMERVILLE. 


MAZEPPA 
H ELPLESS, condemned, yet still for mercy eroaking 


Like a trussed rooster swinging by the claws, 
They hoisted him: they racked his joints asunder 
They lashed his belly to a thing of thunder— 
A tameless brute, with hate and terror smoking, 
That never felt the bit between its jaws. 


b] 


So when his last vain struggle had subsided, 
His gleeful butchers wearied of the fun : 
Looping the knots about his thighs and back, 
With lewd guffaws they heard his sinews crack, 
And laughed to see his lips with foam divided, 
His eyes too glazed with blood to know the sun. 


A whip cracked; they were gone: alone they followed 
The endless plain: the long day volleyed past 

With only the white clouds above them speeding 

And the grey steppe into itself receding, 

Where each horizon, by a vaster swallowed, 

Repeated but the bareness of the last. 


Out of his trance he wakened : on they flew : 
The blood ran thumping down into his brain : 
With skull a-dangle, facing to the sky 

That like a great black wind went howling by, 
Foaming, he strove to gnash the tethers through 
That screwed his flesh into a knot of pain. 


To him the earth and sky were drunken things— 
Bucked from his senses, jolted to and fro, 

He only saw them reeling hugely past, 

As sees a sailor soaring at the mast, 

Who retches as his sickening orbit swings 

The sea above him and the sky below. 


Into his swelling veins and open scars 

The python cords bit deeper than before, 

And the great beast, to feel their sharpened sting, 
1. oping his body in a thunderous sling 

As if to jolt his burden to the stars, 

Recoiled, and reared, and plunged ahead once more. 


Three days had passed, yet could not check nor tire 
That cyclone whirling in its spire of sand : 

Charged with resounding cordite, as they broke 

In sudden flashes through the flying smoke, 

The fusillading hoofs in rapid fire 

Rumbled a dreary volley through the land. 


Now the dark sky with gathering ravens hums : 
And vultures, swooping down on his despair, 
Struck at the loose and lolling head whereunder 
The flying coffin sped, the hearse of thunder 
Whose hoof-beats with the roll of muffled drums 
Led on the black processions of the air. 


The fourth sun saw the great black wings descending 
Where crashed in blood and spume the charger lay : 
From the snapped cords a shapeless bundle falls— 
Scarce human now, like a cut worm he crawls 

Still with a shattered arm his face defending 

As inch by inch he drags himself away. 


Who'd give a penny for that strip of leather? 
Go, set him flapping in a field of wheat, 

Or take him as a pull-through for your gun, 
Or hang him up to kipper in the sun, 

Or leave him here, a strop to hone the weather 
And whet the edges of the wind and sleet. 
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Who on that brow foresees the gems aglow ? 

Who, in that shrivelled hand, the sword that swings 
Wide as a moonbeam through the farthest regions, 
To crop the blood-red harvest of the legions, 
Making amends to every cheated crow 

And feasting vultures on the fat of kings. 


This is that Tartar prince, superbly pearled, 
Whose glory soon on every wind shall fly, 

Whose arm shall wheel the nations into battle, 
Whose warcry, rounding up the tribes like cattle, 
Shall hurl his cossacks rumbling through the world 
As thunder hurls the hail-storm through the sky. 


And so it is whenever some new god, 

Boastful, and young, and avid of renown, 

Would make his presence known upon the earth— 
Choosing some wretch from those of mortal birth, 
He takes his body like a helpless clod 

And on the croup of genius straps it down. 


With unseen hand he knots the cord of pain, 
Unseen the winged courser strains for flight : 

He leads it forth into some peopled space 

Where the dull eyes of those who throng the place 
See not the wings that wave, the thews that strain, 
But only mark the victim of their might. 


Left for the passing rabble to admire, 
He fights for breath, he chokes, and rolls his eyes : 
They mime his agonies with loud guffaws, 

They pelt him from the place with muddy paws, 
Nor do they hear the sudden snort of fire 

To which the tether snaps, the great wings rise. 


Vertiginously through the heavens rearing, 
Plunging through chasms of eternal pain, 
Splendours and horrors open on his view, 
And winged fiends like fiercer kites pursue, 
With hateful patience at his side careering, 
To hook their claws of iron on his brain. 


Beyond the limits of the world we know 

He sees what none have ever dared to dream— 
Glories that have no name in mortal breath 
And terrors starker than the self of death, 
Heavens of song, and hells of endless woe— 
And Solitude, above all else supreme. 


Out of his pain, perhaps, some god-like thing 

Is born. A god has touched him, though with whips : 
We only know that, hooted from our walls, 

He hurtles on his way, he reels, he falls, 

And staggers up to find himself a king 

With truth a silver trumpet at his lips. 


Roy CAMPBELL, 


THE COMEDIAN 
t youngest son of a family grew up to be eighteen 


or nineteen. As soon as he could, he got himself a 

small, thin, red moustache, which did not match very 
well the dark, streaky hair growing high on his head. His 
feet turned in as he walked, the left foot more than the right. 
He was sensitive, yet he talked in a loud, argumentative 
voice whenever he could find anybody to listen to him. 

His redeeming feature was his forehead, which rose above 
his eyebrows for some distance, came forward a little, and 
then arched back in a round, smooth curve, very satisfying 
to see. People had said to his mother, when he was a baby, 
“ He might turn out to be very clever; but on the other 


hand, it may only be rickets.” His mother was offended, 
and always frowned when she thought people were going 
to remark on the large head of her child. She herself 
had never reflected on the matter, saying only that he was 
a little like her Uncle Edward, who was in the Civil Service. 

Gordon went away for a few months, as he had suddenly 
tired of his job as a pattern-cutter. He wanted a complete 
change, so he answered an advertisement in the Morning 
Post, and was taken on as a sort of gardener-cum-groom at 
a country house. 

He knew something of his new work, as he had once bought 
a horse called Mary for eight pounds, and sold it for five, 
because it was a kicker. However, for the few weeks he 
had owned it, he had been very proud, and had had high 
thoughts of it, although its keep cost him a good deal of 
his wage. 

‘** My God,” he used to say to it, very quietly, ‘‘ You’re 
all stomach, lass.”’ 

Once he had walked it up the garden path and into the 
house, where it looked in an astonished way at an unwanted 
visitor who was waiting to be asked to have a cup of tea, 
blew heavily down its nose, and backed out, kicking the 
door as it went. The visitor had been greatly upset, and 
had gone out of the other door quickly, saying that she had 
the spasms, without waiting any longer for the tea. 

While the boy was away, he altered a great deal. At 
first, he found that he could not get on with the maids or 
the village people; they mistrusted him for a stranger. 
Suddenly, his self-consciousness left him, and he began 
visiting the reading-room in the village, and once there he 
became very amusing. He found that he had a talent for 
impersonation, and could take off the unpopular parson, 
and a few rather queer characters who lived round about. 

He was a great success, and in time no gathering was 
complete without him. If the other men and boys were 
going to a distant village to play football, and Gordon had 
no money to accompany them, as was often the case, they 
would club together so that he should not be left. He 
often made up pieces of poetry about these friends, and 
recited them in the bus as they journeyed, adding and 
extemporising; until the Saturday afternoon became a 
delight. 

He was proficient at his work, although some of the 
duties appeared strange to him. He had to spray down the 
pony before it was ridden with some kind of scent, and this 
seemed to him a wrong thing to do. 

There were often visitors at the house, and he grew used 
to accepting tips when they left; sometimes even showing 
the small ones to his village friends and mimicking the 
givers. Whenever he had done this, he felt very much 
ashamed, both for allowing himself to get into the position 
of taking a tip, and then for sneering about it. 

Sometimes he overheard a visitor say, “‘ That’s a very 
intelligent-looking boy,” and he would stand staring at 
the ground for a short time. Afterwards, he would look up, 
and begin pushing the hair back from his face defiantly, 
so that all of his beautiful forehead was exposed; and he 
would resolve not to stand about when the visitor was leaving, 
or to angle in any way for a tip. However, he would 
usually find that he was short of cigarettes, or that he 
urgently required some money for something, and the day 
of departure would invariably find him waiting around, 
pretending to do some work, but really keeping an eye like 
a hawk upon the person who was about to go. 

He got very little wages, but very good food, and soon 
became used to eating what was left of game and trifles, 
He took a lot of cream, because it was there, though every 
few days he would groan, and be racked with a sort of colic. 
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He knew that the cream caused this, but he could not 
resist eating it; and he would even joke about that, and 
mimic his own pain, so that when the maids saw him they 
did not know if it was real or put on. 

He began to think about the people in his own town, 
and to wish for many reasons to go home again. His clothes 
were all worn out, and he had not saved up enough money 
for another suit; but he knew that his mother would get 
one for him, even if she had to go without a great many 
things herself. 

Sometimes he said, ‘‘ Just think, I used to own a horse 
of my own,” and he would praise up the horse Mary as if it 
had been a hunter instead of a very old, ordinary sort of 
carthorse. He would say this because holes had begun to 
appear in his trousers, showing his leg. He got somebody 
to mend the holes for him, and then went home for good. 

As he had thought, his mother got him a new suit, and 
after his first few days of humiliation and repentance he 
began to brighten up, and started his impersonations again. 
Everybody was pleased, and someone even found another 
job for him. One of his village friends came over for 
Christmas, and followed him with admiring eyes, laughing 
long before half his jokes were out. 

At the Christmas parties he was a tremendous success. 
He began dressing up so that he could take his parts better, 
and once completely hoaxed some of his friends by appearing 
as a curate, though it is true he had very short trousers 
and a pair of bright red socks on. They kept looking from 
the socks to his serious face, from which he had now shaved 
the small moustache, yet something hypnotised them, 
and they could hardly believe it was their friend Gordon, 
so much had he them under a spell. 

This went on for a long time, and often he was asked why 
he did not go in for concert-party work, or try in some way 
to become a professional comedian. He did not answer, 
but abandoned himself more completely to his fooling. 
He was invited everywhere, because he could be relied on 
to entertain everybody and to brighten up a dull evening. 
In return, all he desired was food and music; and usually, 
during the course of an evening, there is a chance to have 
both. 

After a year or two, a change came over the boy. He 
grew a little uncertain in his touch; it seemed almost as if 
the spring of his humour was running down. He would 
often scan the eager, expectant faces before him and, 
instead of joking, would look at them rather sadly for a 
long time. At first, they thought this was funny; but as 
it was followed by nothing else, they began to be disappointed 
and hurt. 

** Why doesn’t he go on being funny? ”’ his acquaintances 
asked each other. ‘* That’s all he’s really good for. Nobody 
would ask him just for the pleasure of his company. We 
want him to make us laugh, and all he does is stand looking 
as if he felt sorry for us. And that’s ridiculous.” 

He grew more and more hopeless. Sometimes he would 
jump up as if galvanised, and give them a little in his old 
manner, but by and by he would falter, and the same sad, 
piercing look would come into the eyes beneath that high, 
round forehead. Really, it was most uncomfortable, as it 
made them think of things they wished to forget. His face 
would perhaps be contorted, but the light of fun would 
fade out of it, so that in the end it looked pain-racked and 
unseemly, not at all suitable for an evening party. 

People still talked and joked gaily with him, and those 
who had not seen him for some time would ask him to 
their houses. But in the middle of their smiling and talking, 
they would become suddenly silent and strained, as if they 
found themselves in an unknown place where they had 


imagined a known one. Instead of a light glance, they 
found before them a gaze of perplexity and intensest pity 
combined. 

One night, he found himself walking over the moor to his 
home. He was taking a longer way round, because the 
condition of the weather pleased him. There was a greenish- 
pale sky, in which a clean crescent moon swung low above 
clear-cut black clouds. The air was cold, damp-feeling, 
and almost windless. Lights from the city, down in the 
valley, winked before his eyes, now in, now out. 

He was thinking about the change that had come over 
him. He had been asked to amuse the company this night, 
and though he had tried his utmost to please them, he had 
again failed. He kept asking himself the reason, not 
coming upon an answer which satisfied him. 

He rested for a while on the high stile where the path 
turned. There was not a sound to be heard in the immensity 
of space which pressed around him. Far below, the river 
wound, a length of green ribbon in the valley. Purple- 
black, the rows of houses huddled together in the shelter of the 
hillside, hiding away, it seemed, from the moon and the 
vast, starry sky. 

And slowly, so slowly that the black clouds had piled 
themselves above his head and across the sky before he 
was aware of it, the revelation came to him why he could 
never again be a comedian. Macaca WHITAKER. 


RABELAIS 
Francois Rabelais, Man of the Renaissance. By Samvri 
PutTNaM. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


The true Rabelaisian is doubtless, like the poet, a child of 
Nature rather than a creature of art. Yet if even our congenital 
instincts need the appropriate stimulus, there may well be room 
for a work designed to awaken unbelievers in this much-vexed 
author from their dogmatic slumber, or at least to enhance 
the conviction of devotees. Mr. Putnam, to be sure, is no 
tiresome propagandist. As an editor of Rabelais he has made 
his decisive mark; as a scholar, deeply versed in the literature 
and manners of the sixteenth century, he presents his own 
testimonials in this richly variegated book. His manner of 
exposition is by no means above criticism. The style is a little 
spasmodic, with a plentiful garnish of idioms not wholly agree- 
able to an Englishman’s parochial taste. All the time there is 
a certain sense of effort, as though the author of a “ spiritual 
biography ” (for so it is styled) must beware of quenching the 
proper vivacity of his theme in the waters of mere erudition. 
Nevertheless, there is, if we look for it, a sober and continuous 
narrative, with gaps no wider than the imperfectly chronicled 
life of Rabelais entails; there is abundance of genuine learning, 
a sufficiency of criticism, and a pleasing absence of extravagant 
praise. In a word, the frame and background are such as to 
encourage the spectator to advance hopefully towards the 
portrait itself. 

Some years ago Mr. Punch supplied his readers with a number 
of invaluable hints on the method of stopping a dog-fight. After 
a column or so of sound advice on the management of the by- 
standers and the general staging of the drama, the article 
concluded with the laconic statement—‘ then you separate 
the dogs.” Herein is contained a parable for those who would 
fain discover the authentic genius of Rabelais and learn pre- 
cisely why they should endorse his huge reputation. Given a 
full equipment like Mr. Putnam’s, it is comparatively easy to 
go round about the point, as the Israelites compassed Jericho; 
but to blow the trumpet with any confidence that the walls 
will collapse and reveal the secret interior is quite another matter. 
“Man of the Renaissance” is Mr. Putnam’s title for his hero, 
and with this as a label Rabelais invites us to appreciate him 
as a historical type. ‘* The Middle Ages,” says Mr. Putnam, 
“never existed.” This is well enough as an epigram, but does 


it not leave ‘‘ the Man of the Renaissance ” a little in the air? 
So far, indeed, as it only means that no virtue belongs to 
specific dates; that the world did not, for example, fall asleep 
in A.D. 476 and awake with a start in 1453, every modern 
There were, in point of fact, half-a-dozen 


historian will agree. 
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renaissances, of law, of philosophy, of vernacular poetry, of 
pictorial art and so forth, but none of these entirely fits the 
ease. The particular rebirth selected by Mr. Putnam is 
** humanism,” a name of indefinite connotation, but standing 
broadly for a movement in which miscellaneous learning, 
insatiable curiosity and a general sense of rebellion against 
belief and custom were loosely compounded. That Rabelais 
swam with this flowing tide Mr. Putnam provides ample 
evidence. ‘“‘ The mind of Frangois Rabelais was the product, 
essentially, of three disciplines: theology, law and medicine. 
Running through all these is the influence of classical antiquity.” 
Successively Franciscan, Benedictine and secular clergyman, he 
dabbled in the Reformation doctrines, and got as far as quoting 
Calvin with approval before he discovered that the Reformers 
were dangerous allies. Of law “he possessed an amazing 
knowledge ” for one not professionally a jurist. He could 
quote from the ancients, translate a Greek author, and reveal 
in his third book the Platonist influence, without persuading 
us, however, that he had much in common with Plato. Most 
of all did he devote himself to medicine and find in it his true 
vocation. As physician to a hospital he is credited with lowering 
the death-rate, and as medical adviser to a bishop afflicted 
with sciatica he could earn a free passage to Rome. 

For the role of humanist, then, let his qualifications be 
granted. But who will allow him eternal fame on that account ? 
Setting aside Erasmus and a few genuine pioneers, the humanists 
were a noisy, pretentious crowd, often exhibiting the last vices 
of the Middle Ages at least as clearly as the promise of a better 
world. What the medical skill of Rabelais was really worth 
it is difficult to say; but when we remember the adventures of 
the immortal Gil Blas in that line of business, we may suspect 
that the art of lowering the death-rate consisted largely in 
leaving the patients alone. Proceeding in his search for the 
* substantific marrow *’ of the masterpiece, Mr. Putnam assures 
us that ‘**a good part of the Gargantua is little more than an 
educational tract.” And when we learn further that ‘* he advo- 
cated a realistic, life-rooted scheme, with a balanced stress on 
all the phases of normal human development,” we are tempted 
to infer that the chair of psychology at an American University 
was the true destiny of Pantagruel. The Abbey of Théléme, 
no doubt, is an allegory of co-education, with an inner message 
for modistes and haberdashers upon the blending of male and 
female costumes. Veiled in solid commendations of this kind, 
the joyous and naughty Rabelais seems to resume his discarded 
cowl. But let us see what else can be made of him. A few 
definite statements, positive or negative, may be hazarded. 
He was certainly gross, as judged by our modern nicety, and 
certainly not (with all deference to the Sorbonne) obscene. 
He was not a Protestant, not an atheist, not really anti-clerical, 
not more of a flatterer or a plagiarist than custom sanctioned, 
nor more of a humbug than the vicissitudes of a difficult life 
required. Altogether, it seems, an ingenious fellow of cheerful 
disposition, not edifying to boys and girls, nor popular in 
academic circles, but interesting to the critical student as 
representative of a turbulent age. 

Unfortunately, we cannot beat about the bush for ever: 
the time to ‘‘ separate the dogs’’ must come. The sole question, 
after all, about Rabelais that matters is whether he is amusing 
ornot. It might be unfair to Mr. Putnam to say that he evades 
this momentous problem, but he does not seem to approach it 
with enthusiasm or conviction. About half-way through the 
“ spiritual biography” he describes the master as a ‘“ con- 
structive humourist ” and credits him with “ the sort of humour 
one would expect of a doctor, of a medical man with a background 
of naturalistic philosophy.” But really this will not do. 
Professorial jests about intestines and operations provoke but 
a limited gaiety, and, if Rabelais is to rank with the mighty, 
it must be because he belongs to the select company of those 
who have revealed a new kingdom of humour to the world. 
A vision like the Aristophanic, a book like Don Quivote, a dramatic 
creation like Falstaff—just here and there in the history of the 
world we get these portentous glimpses of something wellnigh 
too deep for laughter. If the Rabelaisian humour is of these 
dimensions, well and good. His fame, whether we read him or 
not, is secure. But when Mr. Putnam suggests that the alterna- 
tives are ‘* the constructive humourist ” with a medical flavour 
and “the guffawing vulgarian at the tavern table,” he simply 
evades the point. Is Rabelais a great humourist or not? 
Bold indeed is the man who will risk a dogmatic answer. Even 


to threaten a man with the charge of lacking humour is a form 
of blackmail which should be actionable at law. Moreover, 
to condemn another because his sense of humour does not agree 
with your own is the very consummation of vanity. The 
fountains of laughter are many, but scarcely one of them bubbles 
for all alike. Some can smile at a Latin comedy; others, 
flushed with wine or bravado, will boast that they have read 
Tristram Shandy through. Against these may be set the 
heretics who cannot abide Jane Austen, and see nothing more 
in the inimitable Collins than a curate by the river’s brim. 
So it must be with the spirit of Rabelais. He must divert you 
immeasurably or not at all. Or is there one possible com- 
promise? If he erected the monumentum aere perennius of 
dulness, yet somehow persuaded the world that it was the 
palace of humour, this, surely, would be the most Gargantuan 
stroke of all. W. H. V. READE. 


WHITEHEAD AND RELATIVITY 


The two movements of our time which are likely to revolutionise 
most completely our common ways of thinking are relativity 
and psychoanalysis. The latter has already won its place in 
ordinary thought and language ; the children chatter of complexes 
over their cocktails. But relativity is still supposed to be a 
mystery moving entirely in unintelligible symbols and meta- 
phorical paradox, and the children remain resolutely Newtonian 
in their outlook on space and time. The first conception, that the 
world is four-dimensional, is not too difficult, and we have Flatland 
and H. G. Wells’ Time Machine to help us. We know that an 
appointment means a place and a time; the children might be 
tempted to say ‘“‘ You cannot have a date with people unless you 
have a spot with them too.” Again, if we take an actual world- 
distance, the interval between two spatio-temporal events in 
history, we split it into space and time. What is the “ interval ”’ 
between Marathon and Waterloo? We say 1,000 miles south-east 
of Waterloo is another historic plane, and 2,000 years earlier in 
its history was a battle. This necessary analysis of the single 
distance is just like “‘ forming fours.” You want to reach a point 
behind your right-hand neighbour, and you take a place to the 
rear with the left foot and one to the right with the right. The 
actual distance between the two positions is not two paces, and 
* rear”? and “ right ’’ concern only our ways of moving from one 
to the other. If your body were not quite square with the front 
rank, but screwed round a little to the right, then you would 
move only one foot to your rear and three feet to your right in 
order to reach the same position as before. Now space and time 
correspond to ‘“‘ rear” and “right” in this illustration. The 
real distance from Marathon to Waterloo is not spatial and 
temporal, though we express it, as above, by a kind of sideways 
step in space followed by a backward step in time. 

The second point in the relativity theory is that the proportions 
of space and time into which we split this single interval depend 
on the observer. If we were to mount on a swiftly moving 
body those measuring instruments, on which in the end these 
dates and distances depend, the amounts of space and time we 
found would differ. Velocity of the instrument has the effect 
illustrated in forming fours by turning slightly to the right before 
beginning. Now many philosophers are still inclined to adopt 
towards relativity the Nelsonic attitude—‘*I cannot see the 
signal ’’—and except for Whitehead all the others, notably 
Eddington, Haldane and Willdon Carr, have taken relativity as 
merely more evidence for idealism and against realism. For many 
years, since his book The Concept of Nature appeared in 1920, 
Whitehead has been working out and gradually revealing an 
alternative solution. Science and the Modern World remains his 
best book for the general reader; his latest work Process and 
Reality* is rather for the specialist. It bristles with new 
terminology, and gives little relief by means of illustration or 
comparative argument; yet it is the most final expression so 
far of the greatest piece of constructive thinking which English 
philosophy has recently seen. 

Whitehead’s first achievement is to present a system which 
evades the hoary antithesis between realism and idealism, and 
finds a place for the new discoveries in a way which is relational 
without being subjectivist. The latter doctrine would simply 
say that scientists have long known that colour and taste are 
mind-dependent, and now they know that distance and duration are 





* Process and Reality. 


By A. N. Whitehead. Cambridge University 
Press. 18s. 
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mind-dependent too. They have in fact caught up Kant. Ifthe 
effect of relativity were only to draw the closer round me the veil 
of my own subjectivity, it would involve no very radical change of 
outlook. Whitehead, however, takes a new way, which we 
can illustrate by considering the example of colour. Locke says 
**Let us consider the red and white colours in porphyry... . 
can anyone think any real alterations are made in the porphyry 
by the presence or absence of light? ’’ Whitehead gives this 
rhetorical question the unexpected answer. He says the con- 
centration of classical philosophy since Aristotle on the subject- 
predicate relation has produced all these views in which any 
quality which is relational is taken to be unreal and therefore a 
psychic addition. What colour is my curtain? It looks blue in 
daylight and green in electric light. Surely it cannot have both 
these qualities, therefore it has neither, and colour becomes the 
‘* effect in our minds” of the real curtain. Secondary qualities 
are mind-dependent. Yet the evidence does not suggest this, but 
rather that the colours both belong to the curtain and that at 
least one of them is light-dependent. Occasionally there is real 
evidence that a colour depends on the observer, as when those 
drugged with santonin see things yellow, but even here the 
dependence is on the observer’s body, not on his mind. 
Whitehead’s main point, however, is that such relational qualities 
are quite real, and belong genuinely to the physical world. 
Nothing prevents my being both a father and an uncle, and in 
relation to the appropriate terms I really am both. The evidence 
which Locke used to prove colour was the effect in his mind of other 
real qualities would make my fatherhood (or avuncularity) an effect 
in his mind also. The distinction between qualities which all the 
evidence requires is a distinction within reality between relative 
and absolute, and not a distinction between objective and 
subjective. Locke had really shown then that colour was a 
relational quality dependent on light; he supposed also that 
location and duration were absolute, that the shape and size and 
date of an object were without any qualification its own. The 
work of Einstein shows that these properties are relational also. 
Events simultaneous for one observer would be successive for 
another, and there are similar spatial variations. Here once more 
Whitehead avoids Eddington’s subjectivist conclusions by showing 
that ‘‘ observer” is ambiguous. The measurements are relative 
to the velocity of the observer’s instruments. A camera would 
record simultaneity or succession according to its velocity, while 
the “* observer ’’ who owns it need not move from his study. His 
mind in no way determines the variation. 

The resultant view of nature is curiously novel. The world of 
nature no longer consists of an aggregate of substances each 
possessing in its own right its own qualities. It becomes very 
complex because all the colours, shapes and durations we observe 
are all really there but relationally determined. Whitehead, 
indeed, denies that any physical object can possess qualities of its 
own at all. Here, however, relativity seems to require that space 
and time should be relative, but that the intervals from which 
they are abstracted should be absolute. Minkowski first put the 
point quite clearly—‘* Henceforth space and time are but shadows, 
and only a union of the two preserves an independent existence.” 
Even in the case of colour, our tests for colour-blindness, and the 
intelligible use of phrases like “‘ a bad light,”’ suggest approxima- 
tion to real non-relational colours. Among the substances so 
diversely interrelated are human beings, and their physiological 
conditions certainly determine some of the more wild qualities 
which other objects possess. Perhaps even a few cases appear 
where psychical conditions have this effect. When I see a 
haystack in the distance and expect it to be cylindrical, it may 
actually look cylindrical. If later on I find its near side to be 
flat, then I can assert that its cylindricality was relative to my 
expectant mind. But following Whitehead, I shall insist that it 
was the actual haystack which possessed this temporary relational 
quality, just as I may really be a temporary uncle, even if my only 
niece survives but a few days. 

Having achieved this theory of the world of nature as an inter- 
related ‘‘ organic ’”’ whole in which substances have the qualities 
they do only because of their relation to other substances, 
Whitehead goes on to ask about qualities. He calls them, rather 
confusingly, ‘‘ objects.” An example of such an object is a 
particular shade of green. One such object may have ingression 
into a large number of substances or events, its ingression, but 
not its nature, being determined by the relation of these events 
to others. This shade of green is what it is regardless of passage 
and variety of the actual world, and the relations between shades 


of colour are equally unaffected by the processes in which colour 
is manifested. The ‘“ objects” of Whitehead are therefore 
“eternal objects” like the Platonic Ideas. Similarly a par- 
ticular or determinate shape may be the shape of many events. 
The shape which is visible in the paper before me has ingression 
into the world of nature here and now because of the relation 
of my paper to other substances, including its relation to the 
velocity of an observer moving with the earth’s surface. Here, 
not merely Plato but even the detailed cosmology of the Timwus 
comes to mind. 

One question remains. The reason for my paper’s shape or 
colour is found in its relation to other events. There is still 
needed the reason for the whole. Any one event manifests the 
eternal objects it does by virtue of its ‘‘ prehension” of other 
events. The whole is what it is by the fiat of God. As in the 
Timeus, there is no relation between God and the “ eternal 
objects,” but only between God and the spatio-temporal world. 
It is just here that there is, if not a difficulty, perhaps a growing 
point in Whitehead’s system. 

The other growing point is his conception of value. The whole 
universe is organic, yet within it there are events with degrees 
of self-subsistence, and this self-subsistence is value. A heap 
of sand owes its shape and size to relations with other events— 
relations in which its character as sand plays little part. An 
organism also owes its colour, shape and size to relations to other 
events, but in this relation its own nature counts. The sand-heap 
cannot have a side steeper than a certain angle, not because it is 
this sand-heap nor even because it is sand, but only because of 
the dryness of its particles. I cannot jump more than five feet 
in the air, and the reason is not merely my being a man but my 
being the very man I am. When the wind strikes the sand- 
heap its character is once more irrelevant; sifted sugar or 
powdered diamonds would scatter as readily. But when the 
wind hits me it may make me first annoyed and then exhilarated, 
because my own character contributes to the result. Real 
individuality, then, appears not when I retain my self-hood in 
sacrosanct isolation, for such aloofness is impossible, but when 
my nature leaves its mark on the qualities which emerge both in 
me and in other substances in the course of my passage through 
the world. The hermit possesses his peculiar quality not because 
he is cut off from the world, but because he is related only to one 
part of it—his cell. 

There is not yet a clear connection between these interesting 
views and our ordinary moral and esthetic experience. As an 
account of sense-experience and physical objects the system has 
reached its full stature; as a theology and a theory of value it 
seems still to be feeling its way. Fewmen can have combined 
so complete a mathematical and scientific equipment with such 
a width of interest in life and thought, and of those only one 
or two have made a serious attempt to express both sides in a 
single philosophy. Plato and Leibniz are among the number. 
In both of them the main difficulties centre round the conceptions 
of God and value, and this may suggest that Whitehead’s obscurity 
on these points is inevitable for a philosophy which begins 
with nature instead of with mind. If there is anything in this, 
it must enhance the interest with which his further development 
in these two spheres will be watched. J. D. Masport. 


SIR THOMAS MALORY 


Malory. By Evcine Vinaver. Oxford University Press. 15s. 

There is nothing in the process of literature quite so stimulating 
and quite so wrongheaded as French criticism of English authors, 
unless indeed it be English criticism of French: and heaven 
forbid there should be any reduction of these armaments. 
Jusserand on Spenser, on Elizabethan drama, on Shakespeare's 
characters put together with tenpenny nails, was as tonic as 
a snowballing. Things have been duller of late, for M. Legouis 
and M. Saurat have behaved as allies rather than as enemies, 
but this unnatural truce shows signs of ending, and with 
M. Vinaver’s Malory hostilities may fairly be taken as resumed. 
The book is invaluable: it is possible to disagree with almost 
every one of M. Vinaver’s contentions, and yet continue to 
regard him with the liveliest gratitude, and an animosity that is 
almost affectionate. For he has succeeded in his intention, 


though not precisely as he intended: he has brought us face 
to face with the real Malory, not indeed in his book, but 
a reaction to it, equal and opposite. 
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‘This is indeed a great 
novel, marked with a deep 
knowledge of human nature 
and a wealth of picturesque 
incident.’’—Morninc Post. 


Otto 
Babendiek 


By GUSTAV FRENSSEN 
Translated by Huntley Paterson. 
560 pages. I0/- net, 


Morning Post: “Frenssen is perhaps 
the greatest of living German ‘ region- 
alists,’ his sphere of intensive obser- 
vation being the North Sea coast of 
Holstein. The countryside types, good 
or evil but all intensified, are admirably 
depicted, at times with a sort of 
Dickensian humour.” 


Manchester Guardian : “A stimulus is 
given by the introduction of the War 
and there are descriptions which sug- 
gest the awful conditions of demoralis- 
ation as its end approached. The story 
has a sincere and solemn close.” 


Ralph Straus’s 
High Praise for a 
First Novel 


Tide House 
By MAUDE C. PERRY. 7/6 net. 


** An extraordinary book for a woman 
to have written. There are faults in it, 
but, except for the last chapter (though 
I am quite prepared to be told that this 
is founded on actual fact) it reads like 
the stark truth. The story of Matthew’s 
tise to fortune is certainly grim. His 
father was a crook, and blackmail plays 
its part in his own career. Yet he 
never becomes the criminal of the 
books ; he is never a type. You under- 
stand why he blackmails the ruffianly 
grocer, and you can understand why he 
is forced to fight a lone battle. He is 
just the man, too, to fall ‘madly’ in 
love with the worthless Kittie, whose 
power over him does not grow less 
after his marriage to Bruna. I am 
doubtful only about that last most 
terrible scene. Would even the ruth- 
less Bruna have done what she did, to 
get her husband for ail time? In any 
case, the story has a weird attraction of 
its own. It is bold and forthright and 
with a touch of originality.” 

(Sunday Times) 


*‘A mystery tale that 
really mvystifies.” 
Times Lit. Supp. 


The Shadow 
Syndicate 


A young author becomes entangled 
in the net of Ringman’s, transport 














Evolution or Revolution ? 
India : 
Peace or War? 


By C. S. RANGA IYER, Author of Father India, etc. 7/6 net. 


Written for the general reader, this book, by a brilliant young Member of 
the Indian Legislative Assembly, explains how the present crisis has arisen; 
advocates the granting of Dominion status to India within the Empire : and 
exposes the fatuity and hypocrisy of the Swaraj extremists. 


Foreign Affairs : “ Will be the more useful to English readers in that it 
avoids religious and idealistic discussions, does not seek to explain the soul 
of India, and takes an objective standpoint in dealing with recent events. 
A most excellent book for the general reader; certainly one of the most 
useful on India that has yet been published.” 


Spectator : ‘ Should be read with attention.” 


A Practical Empire Policy 


Imperial 
Economic Unity 


By LORD MELCHETT (President, Empire Economic Union), 
Third Large Impression. 


MR. BALDWIN, in his Hotel Cecil speech : “* There is no alternative to a 
vision of the economic unity of our Empire except its ultimate dissolution.” 


Readers of “The New Statesman” will probably disagree with both Mr. 
Baldwin and Lord Melchett. But unless they have a full knowledge of the 
latter’s contentions and the facts on which he bases them, as set forth in his 
book, they obviously cannot properly discuss the question. 


2/6 net. 


A Searchlight on Europe 
e 

Europe in Zigzags 
By SISLEY HUDDLESTON. Illustrated. 21/- net. 
Tatler : ‘It may only be brilliant journalese, but it gives you a clearer 
insight into the trend of post-War European politics as well as the present 
state of European countries than ever you will obtain from newspapers. 
Mixed with this is a series of vivid character-studies of each country’s 


leading men, especially in the world of politics and literature. Well 
illustrated and fascinating to read.” 


“* The perfect guide-book to Spain.” 


BRITISH WEEKLY. 
By Professor E. ALLISON PEERS. A Kitbag Travel Book. 7/6 net. 


Spectator : Some such up-to-date work as this was badly needed, for 
many are the legends that still persist about Spain, atrocious roads, out-of- 
date and squalia hotels, etc. The truth is, of course, exactly the opposite.” 


New Volume of King’s College Lectures 


Social and Political Ideas of 
Some Great French Thinkers 
of the Age of Reason 


Edited by Professor F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 7/6 net. 


After an introductory chapter by Professor Harold J. Laski, Bossuet is 
treated by the Rev. Norman Sykes, Fénelon by Mr. R. A. Jones, the Abbé 
de Saint-Pierre by Professor Paul Vaucher, Montesquieu by Professor 
A. J. Grant, Voltaire by Professor J. B. Black, Rousseau by the Editor, 
Helvétius and Holbach by Mr. W. H. Wickwar, and Morelly and Mably 
by Mr. C. H. Driver. 
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contractors, smugglers, and general conspirators, and accepts a curious com- 
mission to Estonia. There he is threatened with death, but escapes with 
secrets that make him either valuable or dangerous to his employers: and 
through him a political plot is}frustrated. 7/6 net. 
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It is true, as M. Vinaver says in his brief and admirable preface, 
that the Morte Darthur “is famous without being well known, 
and Malory himself is to many a legend rather than a real 
person.” He had become a thing enskied and sainted; and 
though he finally escaped from the black hat and raven cloak 
of Alfred Lord Tennyson, he was still muffled in the Kelmscott 
tapestries, still accompanied by the knights with long pointed 
toes and the damsels with long pointed faces of the Beardsley 
illustrations. Those Beardsley knights would never have “ held 
them together as wyld swyne,” nor would any two of them have 
gone “‘ tracyng and traversyng, racyng and foynyng, and hurilyng 
together wyth their swordes as it were madde boars.” M. Vinaver, 
by the way, does not like Malory’s repetitions, which fall like 
the refrain of a song on English ears, an echo of the art that 
once held children from their play and old men from the chimney- 
corner. He finds it yet another proof of the shallow invention 
that wrestled so earnestly, upheld by its didactic purpose, with 
mysteries too high for it and enchantments too subtle. His 
Malory is a prosaic bourgeois knight with a “ simple and narrow 
ideal,” a chivalry that involves only ‘the comfortable virtues 
of a righteous gentleman,” ‘“‘a strong sense of the realities of 
life,” including its cash values (M. Vinaver does not quite realise 
the subtleties of the use of the English word rich), to whom 
** stability in love implies no sacrifice and no faith”; yet gifted, 
however the good man came by it, with a magic of style beyond 
anything in his French originals. Is this the real Malory, or is 
there yet another, a shabby Warwickshire gentleman, bewildered 
with the fickleness of men and his own blundering and the shifts 
and treasons of the Yorkist faction, brooding over his ‘“ French 
boke ” while outside his prison the seasons turned, an outmoded 
Don Quixote in a scurvy world? For the Morte Darthur, like 
The Pilgrim’s Progress and the Consolation of Philosophy, was 
written in prison, where a man sometimes learns ‘“‘ to be in a 
dream and yet not sleep”: and this may be one reason why 
his reds and greens are brighter than in the ‘“ French boke,” 
and yet all that green enchanted forest ends where stood a chapel 
and an hermitage between two holts hoar. M. Vinaver thinks 
that the “irrelevant ”’ title Le Morte Darthur was written on the 
manuscript by some ignorant clerk: if so, it was one of the 
accidents that seem devised of heaven. For as there are moods 
in which “ alle erdly lyfe is ane straucht way to death,” so all 
the rides and the jousts and the unarming and the “ mery 
talkynge’’ end here in one end: two graves at Glastonbury 
and one at Joyous Gard—* some men say it was Alnwick and some 
may say it was Bamborough’’—and between them the breadth of 
England and a broken faith. 

There is long and hard reading behind the writing of this 
Malory, and one has little quarrel with its scholarship (to hanker 
after a fuller bibliography is human but perhaps unreasonable), 
but rather a lively looking forward to the things to come which 
M. Vinaver promises, the text collated with the sources, MSS. 
which Sommer did not investigate. That should be a master- 
service to English letters; but M. Vinaver’s interpretation is not, 
not at any rate as represented by the hundred or so pages of his 
present text, apart from the very valuable appendices. It is 
too often an arbitrary judgment, based on illustrations which 
do not, unless divorced from their context, support it, and 
phrased not always happily. It is true that there are judgments 
of real insight, given with distinction, and sometimes as in the 
chapters on ‘“ The Genius of Chivalry” and ‘“ Camelot and 
Corbenic,” profound and arresting. But even here the effect is 
marred by a concluding paragraph of captious assumption, not 
always substantiated. 

It is in a kind of special pleading that M. Vinaver is most 
dangerous ; and there is one instance of it, with a misquotation 
so unfortunate that one must believe his prejudice against 
Malory has almost literally blinded him. He is discussing Malory’s 
attitude to love, and illustrating from the famous passage 
(original, not translated) at the end of Book XVIII.: ‘“* And then 
it passed on from Candlemas til after Easter that the moneth of May 
was come. . . . It gyveth unto lovers courage that lusty moneth of 
May . . . to contrayne hym to som maner of thynge more in that 
moneth than in any other.” Now let M. Vinaver take up the 
tale. ‘‘ This, according to Malory, happens for dyverse causes, 
the main cause being that thenne alle herbes and trees renewen a 
man and woman, and lyke wyse lovers. Such a discourse on the 
effects of spring, had it come from the mouth of a fifteenth- 
century naturalist, would have been perfectly appropriate. But 
coming from a romance writer who, after many days of almost 


mechanical copying, finally condescends to give us his own views 
on love, it is nothing if not unbecoming.” I do not much like 
this ‘finally condescends”*’ ; it savours rather of the school- 
master returning a fourth-form essay than the scholar dealing 
with his betters, but that is a trifle; to get his somewhat cheap 
effect, he has misquoted Malory. Malory’s sentence does not 
end where M. Vinaver ends it; ‘* and lyke wyse lovers”’ is not 
the object of the reviving effects of green vegetables, but the 
subject of a new sentence, in which the revival of the earth is 
a symbol of the revival of love’s memory—* and lyke wyse lovers 
callen ageyne to their mynde old gentilnes and old servyse and 
many kynde dedes were forgeten by neclygence.. . . Therefore 
lyke as May moneth floreth and floryssheth in many gardyns, so in 
lyke wyse let every man of worshyp floryshe his heart in thys world, 
fyrst unto God, and next unto the joye of them that he promysed his 
feyth unto, for there was never worshypful man or worshypful 
woman but they loved one better than another. . . . Now a dayes 
men cannot love seven nyght but they must have all their desyres 

. . . but the old love was not so. Men and wymmen could love 
togeder seven years and no licours lusts were bitwene them and 
thenne was love trouthe and feythfulness . . . in Kynge Arthur's 
dayes.” Not one of the last great sentences is quoted, nor yet 
the final one, which sums them all. ‘* Therefore all ye that be 
lovers call unto your remembrance the moneth of May lyke as dyd 
Guenever. For whom I make here a lytel mencioun, that whyle she 
lyved she was a true lover, and therefor she made a gode ende.” 
That sentence would have been an uncomfortable neighbour to 
M. Vinaver’s theory of Malory. 

That theory, however, gets further bolstering. ‘* His sources 
contained stories of romantic love, love treated with the charac- 
teristic freedom of courtly romance. To Malory, nothing could 
be more unpleasing. His most cherished ideal is that of a happy 


marriage.’ With all submission, Mallory’s most cherished 
ideal was fidelity in love: of marriage he says little. 
Moreover, M. Vinaver is a little vague as to what he 


means by “ romantic love.” If it be l'amour courtois, it is a 
science which has taken as little hold on the English imagination 
as cricket on the French, and the saying of Crébillon fils on love- 
making perhaps applies to both: ‘If it is not always a pleasure, 
at least it is a kind of an occupation.” But Pamour courtois is 
not the love of the romances, as even M. Vinaver admits: they 
are too northern and too human for that. Also it is to be observed 
that a good many romances, not to speak of fairy tales, seem 
to cherish the ideal of happy marriage for their lovers, Aucassin 
and Nicolette for instance, and Parthenopeus and Guillaume de Dol 
and Flor et Blancheflor. The truth is that a successful marriage 
is undoubtedly smug; but there is nothing quite so smug as 
successful adultery, which the practice of the ages and the Comic 
Spirit have agreed to be the supreme subject of farce. Unhappy 
adultery, as of Tristan and Iseult, Lancelot and Guinevere, as 
Malory saw it and as Malory treated it, is one of the great tragic 
motifs of the world. 

However, to illustrate Malory’s bourgeois ideal, M. Vinaver 
produces the speech in which Lancelot replies to the damsel who 
rebukes him for being still a bachelor, and tells him that “‘ it is 
noysed ” he loves Queen Guinevere, and that she has put a spell 
upon him to love none other but her, to the great grief of many 
ladies. ‘* Fayre damoysel,’ sayde Syr Lancelot, ““I may not 
warne people to speke of me what it pleaseth them. But for to be 
a wedded man I thynk it not, for thenne I must couch with her and 
leve armes and turnementys, batayls and adventures. And as for 
to say to take my plesaunce with paramours that wylle I refuse in 
pryncypal for drede of God. For knyghtes that be aventurous 
or lecherous shal not be happy ne fortunate unto the warrys, fot 
outher they shal be overcome with a simpler knyght than they be 
hemself, outher else they shall by unhap and her cursydnes slee 
better men than they be hemself. And so who that useth paramours 
shall be unhappy and all thynge is unhappy that is about them. 
And so Syr Lancelot and she departed.” ‘“* This,” says M. Vinaver, 
‘** leaves us no doubt as to Malory’s attitude towards love. . . - 
He even acquits his hero of the charge of being in love with 
Guinevere.” Could insensibility in a critic go further? Lancelot’s 
speech is the absolute rejoinder to a slightly impertinent and 
rather oncoming young woman; that he omits to discuss his 
relation with Guinevere is still, even in these degenerate days, 
expected of a man of breeding. For the rest, it is the natural 
defiance of a young man impatient of marriage and scornful of 
lights o’ love: a young man newly come to court, worshipping 
Guinevere, but not yet—for all Malory has told us—technically 
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Andre Maurois 


Translated from the French by 
HaMISsH MILES 


‘It is undoubtedly the best life of Byron 
yet written or likely to be written, 
alike for the charm of its style (excel- 
lently translated into English by Mr. 
Hamish Miles), for its expert organisa- 
tion, and for the fact that it embodies 
with selective insight all the material 
now available.’ HUGH I’ANSON FAUSSET 
in the Yorkshire Post 


*M. Maurois’s book must fill with envy 
anyone who has worked over the same 
ground, and fascinate those to whom 
that ground is unfamiliar. The texture 
of his narrative is at once close packed 
and smooth; for the general reader it 
flows like a novel, yet the knowledge 
behind every statement, almost every 
adjective, is obvious tothe enlightened.’ 


DESMOND MACCARTHY in the 
Sunday Times 
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Translated from the German 
by Mary Acngs HAMILTON, 
M.P. 


‘This book, I believe, de- 
serves a place among the 
dozen best studies of foreign 
countries produced in our 
time. In solid merit it is 
comparable with Bodley on 
France, Bryce on the United 
States, Lowell on the Gov- 
ernment of England.’ Tr. EARLE 
WELBY in the Saturday Review 
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AND OTHER MATTERS 
Edited by 
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‘This book has all the elements of surprise, of sudden visions of 
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beauty, of humour, in fact all those things we associate with 

consummate showmanship, which have made the fame of C, B. 

Cochran shine out with so much brilliance in the theatrical firm- 
ament of London. 

C. B. C. has laid under contribution all the bright stars of the 


theatrical world and all the best of the critics. 

And in the typography—for which Mr. Cochran gives credit 
to Mr. Joseph Thorp—and in the illustrations by a large num- 
ber of artists who are worthily associated with such a galaxy of 
stars, the book as a whole has a setting worthy of the exquisite 

art of C. B. C’ 10s, net 


MAN 
THE SEVENTH GATE HISTORY 


A Novel by Muriel Harris G. ELLIOT SMITH, 


‘The Seventh Gate, by Muriel Harris, to which Messrs. Jonathan Cape Litt.D., F.R.S. 
and Messrs. Harper and Brothers awarded their £1,000 prize for the 
best novel written in English in 1929, stands out from the ruck of 
fiction as much by its originality of idea as by its ease of style and 
admirable construction. It is briefly the story of a discontented 
woman of middle age, unmarried, a teacher of music and a dab- 
bler in philosophy. . . . The main idea is fantastic, but worked 
out with stern logic that makes it extraordinarily gripping and 
convincing within its limits. The chief merit of the book lies in 
the clever portraiture of all its dramatis personz.’ 
The Morning Post 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
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‘Professor Elliot Smith brings 
archzology into proper touch 
with philosophy and politics, 
and his book teems with chal- 
lenging suggestion and invi- 
tation to speculation and de- 
bate. The antiquary no longer 
collects his case of specimens 
and learnedly tickets them in 
an academic seclusion; he is a 
combatant in the battle of 
universal ideas; prehistory is 
now essential to the under- 
standing of history, and such 
a book as this is an indispens- 
able preliminary to the study 
of morals and politics.’ 1vor 
BROWN in the Observer 


‘Many people may be surprised that so curiously subtle, so fan- 
tastic a story should have been chosen. Miss Harris has written 
a really absorbing story with a gallery of portraits so good that 
one could wish she had been content to make use of a less 
bizarre idea.’ RALPH stRAusS in the Sunday Times 
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her lover. More than that, it is even an instance of the dramatic 
irony which some hold is peculiar to English and to Greek. For 
Lancelot is not, but is too soon to be, unhappy, and all thynge 
unhappy that is about him. ‘ He may have been Lord of Joyous 
Gard, in title and in fact; but his own heart was always a Garde 
Douleureuse . . .. pillowed on idle triumphs and _ fearful 
hopes and poisoned satisfactions, and bafflements where he 
would most fain have succeeded.” 

It is a dull ear that does not catch the first tolling of that bell; 
but there is worse to come. ‘‘ The English author,” continues 
M. Vinaver, ‘‘ had it rested with him, would have made Queen 
Guinevere’s lover a champion of pure life, only temporarily 
engaged in knightly service, but eventually hoping to end his 
glorious days in a cosy home and by the side of a loving spouse.” 
‘**A cosy home,” for Malory’s Lancelot. Something like this 
happened once before in English criticism, when a well-meaning 
eighteenth-century critic described Iseult and Guinevere as 
**the mistresses’ of Tristan and Lancelot. ‘‘ May God,” said 
Dr. Saintsbury, ‘‘ assoil Dunlop ! ” HELEN WADDELL. 


TOURNEUR’S PLAYS 


The Works of Cyril Tourneur. Edited by ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 
Fanfrolico Press. 3 guineas. 

The perpetual antithesis of desire and disillusioned satiety, of 
physical longings and subsequent moral nausea, has been the 
means of procuring us some of the greatest lyrical and dramatic 
poetry of the modern world. For here was a conflict of which 
the ancients—if we except certain Latin poets, themselves no 
doubt influenced by the first uneasy intimations of the Christian 
spirit—would have understood almost nothing. Relegate the 
sexual commerce to the category of mere indispensable bodily 
functions, and the universe which you bring into being, though 
demonstrably more rational, is thereby also the much emptier, 
since it contains far fewer subjects of exultation or lyric grief. 
Asceticism may well be a growth of parasitic origin; yet who 
can be found to deny that its blossoms are often orchids? 
Unquestionably, the Elizabethan Age owes a great deal, and 
perhaps everything, to this strained and artificial opposition 
which lends a colouring of the deepest despair to the elementary, 
unalarming fact illustrated in the ‘* post coitum homo tristis ” of 
an elder and more sensible moralist. Half pagan and _ half 
Christian, an Elizabethan poet knew the pains which belong to 
both. Was not the Devil sick? And this sickness, which kept 
him vibrating painfully between moods of extreme lasciviousness 
and utter abnegation, had its roots not only in maladies of the 
spirit but in maladies of the body, too. During the opening 
decades of the sixteenth century a wave of venereal disease, 
sweeping its path across Europe, had reached England. In the 
royal blood of the Tudors the contagion had already done its 
work. Princes and noblemen, at home and abroad, were willing 
to pay huge prices for the nostrums of the itinerant specialist ; 
while the terror which the disease inspired, the horror aroused by 
its variety of atrocious and disgusting symptoms, made “ the 
pox” a never-failing source alike of ribaldry, satire and the 
weightiest moral argument. In his own individual style, each 
of the Elizabethan dramatists has reproduced something of that 
prevailing atmosphere. The villain rants, the clown gibes; noses 
can scarcely be mentioned, so evocative are those organs of the 
common, dreadful preoccupation. The characters of the drama 
seem incessantly to be prying beneath one another’s gilded and 
brocaded harness, scenting out beneath the pearl-embroidered 
velvets, the thick masks of powder, perfumes lavishly applied 
and voluminous, all-concealing farthingales, the hideous suppura- 
tion of some secret and shameful sore. A curious morbidity 
results; even the benignant Prospero, when he warns Ferdinand 
upon no account to anticipate the marriage ceremony, addresses 
the young Prince in terms of the most appalling harshness, 
threatening him with offspring hare-lipped and an inheritance 
of manifold ghastly diseases, and concludes with the gloomy 
observation that “ the strongest oaths are straw to the fire i’ the 
blood.” This atmosphere of suspicion and brooding disgust 
achieves its height of sublimity and rhetorical extravagance in 
the lust-ridden and blood-stained plays of Cyril Tourneur. 

For, in Tourneur’s plays, the dramatist, not content with 
themes of violent melodrama, has imposed upon his characters 
proper names which can leave us no doubt at all as to what we 
are to expect from their actions—Lussurioso, Spurio, Ambitioso, 


Supervacuo, Levidulcia, Cataplasma, Soquette and Languebeay 
Snuffe. Thus shackled at the outset, like convicts with chain 
and ball, Tourneur loses no time in plunging them into an 
ingenious inferno, where assassination and incest shake hands, 
Consider, for example, the exordium of The Revenger's Tragedy ; 

Duke! royal lecher! go, grey-haired adultery ! 

And thou his son, as impious steeped as he : 

And thou his bastard, true begot in evil : 

And thou his duchess, that will do with devil : 

Four excellent characters ! 
This is to out-fulminate Bosola; but then the character of the 
disappointed underling, criminally embittered and ripe for every 
mischief, was a general property of the Elizabethan stage. One 
conjectures, too, that Bosola and his kindred were figures not 
uncommonly to be met with in the ordinary walks of Elizabethan 
life. The dramatists themselves, we learn, were sometimes glad 
enough to lend a hand in the squalid and devious game of 
Elizabethan political intrigue. There seems, for instance, to be 
good reason for believing that Marlowe had played the secret 
agent, and that, when he died, it was not romantically stabbed 
to death by the ‘“ bawdy serving-man’” of legend but 
unobtrusively put out of the way because he knew more than 
was convenient. Similarly, Cyril Tourneur, if we accept his 
problematical identification with the Captain William Turnour 
frequently referred to in the secret correspondence of ministers, 
emerges as great a ruffian as any, “a man of the most vicious 
life and habits . . . up to the eyes in evil principles and plans, 
of a most restless nature,’’ a devotee “ of no faith or rather of 
every faith,” ‘‘ as short of cash as he is of honour.” He appears 
dramatically at Venice, ‘“‘a man of medium stature, dressed in 
the French fashion, with a French hat, black embroidered with 
silver. A cloak of grey cloth, lined with velvet of nearly the 
same colour. Doublet of olive-green English fustian. Hose of 
French cut. The heels, the turn-over and laces of his boots red.”’ 
The secretary of the English ambassador is requesting the 
Council of Ten to have him apprehended. A few weeks later, the 
ambassador, Sir Henry Wotton, is writing a hasty note to 
Lord Salisbury, which includes the remark that, as Turnour 
claimed to have done his Lordship “‘ some notable services,” he 
had decided to intervene to prevent his either being tortured or 
strangled; and there the matter rests... . 

Cyril Tourneur himself, supposing Cyril and William, after all, 
to be not one but two, had led, we are informed, an adventurous 
and chequered life, and suffered imprisonment for some unknown 
misdemeanour. Having digested these details and supplied the 
background of an ill-conditioned and tempestuous existence— 
the career of a man who was now menial and now confidant, now 
poet and now spy, who sneaked to and fro upon errands which 
he dare not divulge, those elegant boots of his, with the red laces 
and the red turn-over, getting down-at-heel, the silver braid of 
his hatband becoming somewhat tarnished, imprisoned in 
London, jailed at Venice and in great danger of being tortured 
or strangled or, perhaps, both—how much easier it is, quite apart 
from the extraordinary force and vividness of the language, to 
attune our ears to the pitch of his terrific harangue : 

Faith, if the truth were known, I was begot 

After some gluttonous dinner; some stirring dish 
Was my first father, when deep healths went round 
And ladies’ cheeks were painted red with wine, 
Their tongues, as short and nimble as their heels, 
Uttering sweet words and thick .. . 

In such a whispering and withdrawing hour, 

When base male-bawds kept sentinel at stair-head, 
Was I stol’n softly. ... 

Like Bosola, old Gloucester’s bastard and a host of others, 
Spurio is haunted, and his imagination corroded, by the idea 
of his back-stairs origin and the memory of the clandestine 
employments with which he has been obliged to soil his hands. 
Hence the Machiavellian braggadocio so characteristic of the 
Elizabethan tragic muse : 

It will confirm me bold—the child o’ the court ; 

Let blushes dwell i’ the country. Impudence ! 

Thou goddess of the palace, mistress of mistresses, 

To whom the costly perfumed people pray, 

Strike thou my forehead into dauntless marble, 

Mine eyes to steady sapphires. 
Is not the voice that speaks there, a reader may be inclined to 
wonder, the echo of Tourneur’s own agonised determination? 
But Tourneur was a poet, and, as he speaks, the phantasmagoria 
of experience acquire the gloomy elevation and majestic propor- 
tions of some dark, confusing dream which often lapses into 
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The Best of England 


H. A. VACHELL 


Tue Times: ‘A book which should be assured an honoured 
place on the shelves of every sportsman. . Few will read 
his pages without interest, and none without pleasure. . 
It would be hard to find in our sporting literature anything 
much better than the description of a typical day’s oe 

10s, Od. net. 


Who Moved the Stone? 
FRANK MORISON 


A graphic and searching study of the historical problems 
surrounding the Trial and Resurrection of Christ. Its re- 
markable conclusions are in direct opposition to ‘modernist’ 
views. 6s. net. 


Shelley’s Lost Letters 
to Harriet 
Edited by LESLIE HOTSON 


These are the letters used against Shelley in Chancery, 
re-discovered by Dr. Hotson, whose Death of Christopher Mar- 
lowe was the literary sensation of 1925. 7s. 6d. net. 
Special edition, signed by the Editor. 215. net. 


Alexander Pope 
EDITH SITWELL 


A sympathetic study of Pope, and a brilliant picture of his 
period. Miss Sitwell sees him as ‘one of the most lovable of 
men’, and defends his poetry against the vulgar charge of 
monotony. Illustrated. March 14. 155. net. 
Limited, signed edition, 200 copies, 2 guineas. 


Hammersmith Hoy 

SIR NIGEL PLAYFAIR 
In these reminiscences Sir Nigel Playfair describes his work 
at the Lyric Theatre, and looks back to earlier days at 


Harrow, Oxford, the Bar and the beginning of his theatrical 
career. Illustrated. March 28. ais. net. 


The Poet’s Progress 
W. D’A. CRESSWELL 


A Defoe-like piece of autobiography. The author came to 
this country from New Zealand, determined to make poetry 
his career. His hardships and adventures recall some of the 
experiences of George Borrow and W. H. Davies. April. 
75. 6d. net. 


Kitchener 
GENERAL C. M. BALLARD 


A life of Lord Kitchener and a critical estimate of his achieve- 
ments in Egypt, South Africa, India, and at the War Office. 
A great career seen in perspective. With a portrait and 
several maps. April. 155. net. 


Adamastor 


ROY CAMPBELL 
New poems by the author of The Flaming Terrapin. April. 


55. net. 
Ash Wednesday 
T. S. ELIOT 
A new sequence of six poems. April. 3s. 6d. net, 


Limited, signed edition, 200 copies. 315. 6d. 


The Expansion of Italy 
LUIGI VILLARI 


The expansion of Italy has progressed rapidly in recent 
years: this book is an explanation of the causes and a vigor- 


ous defence of Italian policy. April. 155. net. 
Tradition and Barbarism 
P. M. JONES 


A book on modern French critical thought, including an 
appraisal of the Action frangaise movement. March 14. 
75. 6d. net. 


FOR LATER PUBLICATION 


The Real War. By B. H. Lippert Hart. 

The South African Complex. By W. M. MAcMILian. 
James Joyce’s Ulysses. By Stuart Gi_Berrt. 

Liberty in the Modern State. By H. J. Lasxt. 


Anabasis. By Sr. J. Perse. With a translation by T. S. 
Euror. 


The King’s Majesty. By R. H. Grerron. 


Sixteen Letters from Oscar Wilde. Edited by Jonn 
ROTHENSTEIN. 


Desert Islands. By WALTER DE LA Mare. 


Hindenburg. By F. A. Voict and Marcaret Go.p. 
SMITH. 


FICTION 
75. 6d. net each 


Dandelion Days 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 


Seven Bobsworth 
J. D. BERESFORD 


The Crochet Woman 
RUTH MANNING-SANDERS 


Death in the Dark 
STACEY BISHOP 


Redheap 
NORMAN LINDSAY 


The Burnt Man 
GEORGE MANNING-SANDERS 


To be Hanged 
BRUCE HAMILTON 


Best Detective Stories 1929 
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sheer nightmare but sometimes rises free of it upon a note of 
sustained lyrical perplexity : 

And now methinks I could e’en chide myself 

For doating on her beauty, though her death 

Shall be revenged after no common action, 

Does the silk-worm expend her yellow labours 

For thee? For thee does she undo herself? 

Are lordships sold to maintain ladyships, 

For the poor benefit of a bewildering minute? 
One cannot help regretting that, in the present sumptuous edition, 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll, to whom we are indebted for an 
excellent critical foreword, should have emended the magnificent 
** poor benefit of a bewildering minute” to the much more 
prosaic “ poor benefit of a bewitching minute.” Scholarship, alas ! 
is a tool notoriously double-edged. Otherwise, this new and 
complete edition of Tourneur’s works is beyond reproach; though 
its purchaser must be prepared to turri a blind eye to the egregious 
** decorations ” contributed by Mr. Frederick Carter. 

PETER QUENNELL3 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


The Life of Sir Walter Scott. By STerpHEN Gwynn. 

Butterworth. 15s. 

Sir Walter Scott has escaped the sensational attentions of 
witty modern biographers who delight the moment and perplex 
our loyalties by malice and capricious revelation. But there is, 
in fact, a colossal normality about the genius of Scott which must 
disturb the nerve-ridden conclusions of to-day, and it is probable 
that no brilliant lances will be in conflict when the centenary 
of his death comes due in another year. Scott’s industry was 
prodigious, and he flung open gates of picturesque fiction which 
will not be closed again. But his own life lacked the fantastic 
streaks to be found, varying, in Balzac, Dumas, Hugo and others 
who followed him. He struck a balance between hard work and 
country play which any industrialist might envy. Certainly 
there is a suggestion of delirious activity in those last years 
when Scott’s fortunes crashed and in the eclipse and dark noon 
of terrible debt his unwearied hand began to outpace his 
imagination. Scott paid the price for his unworldly nature 
and boyish preoccupation with jousts and crusades, in financial 
disaster; as others pay in emotional complications and eccen- 
tricities. In that last battle of honour, he fought an enemy 
more interesting to us and more real than cattle reivers and 
Saracens. 

Heroic endurance is still acclaimed and the adjective ‘‘ epic ” 
maintains its place in newspaper headlines. Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
has been handicapped by the fact that Scott’s style is out of fashion 
and his values beyond our nervous interest. He makes a conces- 
sion to modern taste by concentrating on the heroic aspect of 
Scott’s life and prodigal activity. He gives us the best of 
Lockhart and from Scott’s own Journal, and it says much for 
his practised charm and clarity that he rarely shows fatigue in 
recounting what is familiar. The simple magnanimity of Scott 
has to be accepted gratefully as a summer’s day and any chance 
scrap from his letters shows almost the complete circle of his 
character. Byron’s travelling menagerie might arouse wonder 
or contempt, but Scott saw, boyishly, the amusement of household 
effects and ornaments on the move. He writes of the venture 
to Abbotsford : 

I am under the necessity of being at this farm to superintend 
the transference of my goods and chattels, a most miscellaneous 
collection, to a small property, about five miles down the Tweed, 
which I purchased last year. The neighbours have been much 
delighted with the procession of my furniture, in which old swords, 
bows, targets, and lances, made a very conspicuous show. A family 
of turkeys was accommodated within the helmet of some preux 
chevalier of ancient Border fame, and the very cows, for aught I 
know, were bearing banners and muskets. I assure your ladyship 
that this caravan, attended by a dozen of ragged, rosy peasant 
children, carrying fishing-rods and spears, and leading poneys, 
greyhounds and spaniels, would, as it crossed the Tweed, have 
furnished no bad subject for the pencil, and really reminded me of 
one of the gypsy groups of Callot upon their march, 


Thornton 


The secret of Scott’s popularity and spell is in that scrap; he 
could please his neighbours as well as the world ; so many modern 
writers, on the other hand, are drowned, like returned sailors, 
in the local pond. 

Mr. Gwynn suggests that but for his lameness Scott might 
have been a soldier or man of action instead of a writer, but he 
advances this view, perhaps, for the sake of fellow-critics searching 


ewes 


for a contentious point in his book. His view that Scott haq 
endured the ardours of passion and suppressed them at great 
cost is presented more seriously, though defensively. He quotes 
from the Journal : 
I went to make another visit, and fairly softened myself, like an 

old fool, with recalling old stories, till I was fit for nothing but 
shedding tears and repeating verses for the whole night. This js 
sad work. The very grave gives up its dead, and time rolls back 
thirty years to add to my perplexities. I don’t care. I begin to 
grow case-hardened, and, like a stag turning at bay, my naturally 
good temper grows fierce and dangerous. Yet what a romance 
to tell, and told, I fear, it will one day. And then my three years 
of dreaming, and my two years of wakening will be chronicled 

doubtless. But the dead will feel no pain. , 
But this plangent memory of lost youth and lost love brings us 
no suggestion of the mature passion which Mr. Gwynn indicates, 
Scott “never succeeded in putting life into a love-story. But 
when he represented his young men urged into vehement and 
violent and often absurd actions by their passion, there is not 
the least doubt that he took such consequences to be the most 
natural in the world.” He was merely interested, as a story 
teller, in adventurous consequences, the fanfare and the hurly- 
burly of history. An amusing example is to be found in one of 
the Lays. Scott refers for once to illicit dalliance in a leafy 
bower. He mentions the superiority of wedlock with its 
permitted joys, and leads us away : 

Now leave we Margaret and her knight 

To tell you of the approaching fight. 
Scott was not a moralist: his impatience is that of boys at a 
cinema who are bored by the longueurs of hero and heroine, and 
want an eternity of redskins, pirates and motor-cars. 

Mr. Gwynn makes a rather half-hearted attempt to revive our 
interest in Scott’s poetry. But Wordsworth, with his usual air 
of grumpy unconcern and his care of selecting the right adjective 
—note the sly dig in the word “ enthusiastic ’’—has said all that 
can be said: he heard the first Lay “ partly read and partly 
recited in an enthusiastic style of chanting,” and “* the novelty 
of the manner, the clear picturesque descriptions, and the easy 
glowing energy of much of the verse greatly delighted me.” 
These virtuous and bellicose Highland chieftains, with flying 
plaids, springing from rhyme to rhyme, were the delight of 
London seasons, but it is easy to see why Byron’s amorous 
blackguards and defiled maidens routed them from Georgian 
drawing-rooms. The Last Minstrel still plods his weary way, 
but in classrooms where a later Horatio for ever make his last 
stand. 

Of the great novels Mr. Gwynn can write more freely, for he is 
recapitulating the delights of generations and of millions of 
human minds. Who has not known Dandie Dinmont, Meg 
Merrilies, Red Gauntlet and a host of other characters, is a 
ridiculous fellow at best. The racy lore and enterprise of the 
Highlands and the Border, the Elizabethan displays of Kenil- 
worth, the feudal pageantry of Ivanhoe, all the sword-play and 
mailed action of the past, so tumultuously rendered, has been 
a phase in our greedy youth or boyhood. New generations have 
always to catch up with old generations, and psychologists 
might inquire usefully into the relative ages at which the Scott 
phase yields to the Dickens phase. AUSTIN CLARKE. 


TROLLOPE’S BARCHESTER 


The Barchester Novels. 
duction, by MiIcnaEe. 
Shakespeare Head Press. 


14 volumes, edited, with a general Intro- 
SaADLEIR. B. Blackwell, for the 
12s. 6d. each. 

Anthony Trollope in his Autobiography, which was first pub- 
lished in 1883, refers to the rise of the English novel from the 
lowly position to which it had been reduced: it is doubtful 
whether, even in the most serious circles, the novel in France had 
ever come to occupy the ignominious place assigned to it in 
England. Trollope writes : 

I could well remember that in my own young days, they had not 
that undisputed possession of the drawing-rooms which they now 
hold. Fifty years ago, when George IV. was King, they were not, 
indeed, treated as Lydia had been forced to treat them in the pre- 
ceding reign when, on the approach of elders, Peregrine Pickle was 
hidden beneath the bolster, and Lord Ainsworth put away under 
the sofa. But the families in which an unrestricted permission 
was given for the reading of novels were very few, and from many 
they were altogether banished. The high poetic genius and correct 


morality of Walter Scott had not altogether succeeded in making 
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HERRIES 


By HUGH 
WALPOLE 


736 pages 10s. 6d. net. 





E. M. Delafield’s great success 
TURN BACK THE LEAVES 


Times :—‘‘ The best work Miss Delafield has done.’’ 


Sunday Refevee:—‘‘Turn Back the Leaves is of a granite 
emotional temper and brilliantly executed.”’ 


Bystander :—‘‘ It is a moving book . . . Possibly it is the 
best of all her books.’’ 7s. Od. net. 


The Great Novel of Canada 
WHITEOAKS. 


By MAZO DE LA ROCHE, Author of “ Jalna.” 
7s. 6d. net. 








MYTHS OF THE ORIGIN OF FIRE 
By Sir JAMES FRAZER, O.M., F.R.S., etc., author of 
“The Golden Bough,”’ etc. 12s. 6d. net. 
Morning Post:—‘An intensely interesting and readable book.”’ 








A Study of 18th Century Politics 
THE ENDLESS ADVENTURE 


By F. S. OLIVER. With Portraits. 15s. net. 





Third Edition. Thoroughly revised. 
With important additions. 


CENTRAL BANKS 


A study of the Constitutions of Banks of Issue, with an 
Analysis of Representative Charters. By C. H. KISCH, 
C.B., and W. A. ELKIN. With a Foreword by the Rt. 
Hon. Montacu C. Norman, D.S.O., Governor of the Bank 
of England. 18s. net. 





THE BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS 


3y PAUL EINZIG, D.Sc., Pol. & Econ. (Paris), author 
of ‘International Gold Movements,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 
Journal of the Institute of Bankers:— Dr. Einzig has 
produced a book which achieves a definite purpose, and it 
will be interesting to observe whether his hopes and fears 
materialise as the Bank grows.” 





The Blue Guides 
NORTH-EASTERN FRANCE 
Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD and MARCEL 
MONMARCHE. Second Edition. With a complete Atlas of 
North-Eastern France, and 54 other Maps and Plans. 12s. net. 


Prospectus post free on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 
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SELECTED ESSAYS OF 
J. B. BURY 
Edited by HAROLD TEMPERLEY 


Of the essays included in the volume 
four deal with General Problems of 
History, two with Freedom of 
Thought, and three with Byzantine 
History. There is an introduc- 
tion emphasising some of the 
historical ideas of Professor Bury. 
With a portrait. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Translated and edited by C. R. BOXER 


Mr. Boxer has translated the Journal 
of Admiral Tromp which tells of the 
campaign by sea culminating in the 
destruction by the Dutch fleet of the 
Spanish Armada sheltering in the 
Downs. His translation has been 
supplemented by an introduction 
based on contemporary sources. 


With 8 plates and 3 charts. 
Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


The Colonial Service 
By Sir ANTON BERTRAM 
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Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





A Literary History of 


the Arabs 
By R. A. NICHOLSON 


The author’s aim has been to compile 
a work which should serve as a 
general introduction to the subject. 
Professor Nicholson has brought the 
work up to date. It is now issued 
as a companion to E. G. Browne’s 
Literary History of Persia, published 


by the Press in four volumes. 


Second Edition, 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


The Heroines of 


Ancient Persia 


By BAPSY PAVRY 
In this book the author has re-told 
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Firdausi. The importance of the 
parts played by women in the history 
of Persia gives a peculiar fascination 
to-day to the strangely modern 
characters therein portrayed. 
With 14 illustrations from a Persian MS. 
Royal $vo, 15s. net. 
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men and women understand that lessons which were good in poetry 
would not be bad in prose. I remember that in those days an 
embargo was laid upon novel-reading as a pursuit, which was to 
the novelist a much heavier tax than that want of full appreciation 
of which I now complain. 


There are moments when every lover of literature finds himself 
wondering whether the lifting of the embargo has not done as 
much harm as good. Readers and critics, dallying delightedly 
with the more enticing, exciting, ingenious or fantastic aspects 
of their beloved occupation, show a grave unwillingness to re- 
member certain platitudes which are preliminary to any sound 
thinking on the relative claims of one book against another. Let 
me recite a few of them. There is only so much time. Of that 
time there is only so much leisure for reading. Many old books 
are, by consent of the centuries, well worth reading. (This 
truism is not invalidated by the fact that many old books have 
a reputation which is merely a consequence of the humane 
tribute paid to debility.) Most people are unable to resist 
spending a disproportionate amount of their leisure time on 
contemporary books. (The classics they collect.) Novels, even 
in these latter days, are the easiest books to read; and fiction, of 
all kinds of writing that have any claim to be literature at all, 
can approximate most closely to sheer trash. Yet for many 
people to-day ‘‘ book” means “novel”: in the prospectus of 
a society formed to guide the buyer I read the other day that 
seven shillings and sixpence was now practically a standard price 
for a book—a remark true of fiction, but not of that large mass 
of other books which have higher pretensions. 

This is a churlish enough way to start an eulogy of Trollope ; but 
the issue of this handsome edition, beautifully printed, has con- 
firmed an old theory of mine that it would be a good thing if 
children’s reading of fiction (barring the rubbish allowed for light 
relaxation) could be confined to those authors who have become 
classical, whose novels are now history, and to whose activities 
England of to-day owes something in the colour of its thought, 
and the temper of its acceptances and rejections. I do not mean, 
of course, that all the books of such authors should be read (though 
I have myself an irrational passion for complete editions); but 
when it comes to the established, the young can be trusted to be 
severe in selection. There will never, for instance, be an anxious 
queue at the heels of Trollope’s deplorable Brown, Jones and 
Robinson—a book of which he writes “I think there is some 
good fun in it, but I have heard no one else express such an 
opinion.” Authors, however, are independent of their worst 
work; and no one will judge a man by those books which are 
the automatic activities of craftsmanship working on a low level 
rather than the needed expression of a mood or a conviction. 
Many factors contribute to the process which results in the 
passing of fiction into history; one of the most important is 
the power to make a new country, and to people it with in- 
habitants who are at home there. Flaubert, with the Rouen 
of Madame Bovary, Maupassant with his Norman towns and 
villages, both have the power of making inhabitants, but they 
borrow an actual country. Trollope, as Mr. Sadleir points out, 
is alone with Balzac and Hardy as makers of a new world, whose 
geography and denizens are alike the work of the imagination. 
His outlook has so powerfully coloured our view of history that, 
in many quarters, Trollope’s view of the English clergy is 
regarded as a truthful one. The fact is that Trollope, supreme 
as he is in the portrayal of the middle class, in the exposure of 
human foibles incidental to any profession, rarely attempts and 
never succeeds in giving to his clergy that particular ecclesiastical 
quality which characterises the parsons of those authors who were 
more familiar with the actual article. It is not, of course, that the 
real clergy of Trollope’s period did not display the pettiness, the 
malice, the pomposity, the quarrelsomeness which we find in some 
of Trollope’s clergy: but that Trollope does not succeed in 
giving to their manifestations of misdirected zeal the proper 
ecclesiastical colour. His clergymen are no doubt clerics; but 
we never find them priests, and rarely saying anything which 
would not be equally plausible in a layman. The result of this 
has not only been that a false idea of the English clergy has 
for a long time persisted in many otherwise well-informed circles ; 
but it might be argued that Trollope’s cleric has had a real 
influence on the members of the clerical order, so that ‘many of 
them incline to range themselves with the professional classes, 
to ape an odd, hybrid laicism that is quite unconvincing, and 
only, indeed, succeeds in spoiling their priestliness without investing 
them with any compensating attraction. 

Enough has been written of Trollope as an artist ; and it is no 
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small tribute to Mr. Sadleir that, in his introduction, he manages 
to say some new things, and some old ones, very freshly, and 
without infringing on his own masterly monograph. What | 
should like to insist on is the value of Trollope as a guide to 
the thought, to the most characteristic temper of the Victorian 
Age. His first novel was published in 1847, his last in 1879; so 
that his fiction is confined to the reign of Queen Victoria, and js 
typical of that age in its presentation of the middle-class attitude 
—the attitude, that is, which made the age what it was, that 
forced into exile (largely through the support of the Queen and 
her Consort) the aristocratic licence in ideas and morals, and 
kept in its proper place a lower class which it was determined 
neither to spoil nor to persecute. Trollope was enough of an 
artist not to consent to the sad heresy : A man’s life consists in 
the abundance of the things which he possesses, and he draws 
some people who also refused their allegiance to that creed; but 
he never, as a more robust imagination would, makes property 
ridiculous. I should not be surprised if, for this very reason, 
Trollope has a further renewal in popularity; and the ambition 
of the publisher to complete this handsome edition may be 
realised. For blandly insolent as is the worship of property, 
to-day so many people are living in poverty or near it that there 
is a reaction in favour of secure living. It is no doubt a hateful 
thing for many of us to recognise, but so much of what we value 
in life and in the arts, so much of subtlety and delicacy, so much 
of analysis and amusement depends ultimately on the possession 
of a secure income. There is no chance, fortunately, of a return 
to Trollope’s England, to a 'security based, in self-conscious 
righteousness, on the insecurity of others, but there are means 
of arriving at financial independence. Until they are used, 
Trollope’s lively, astonishingly faithful pictures of a world in 
golden fetters will have a strong appeal to those who live in a 
world where the fetters are but of iron; and when our fetters are 
off, and the gold is equally free to all, a thing of beauty not of 
booty, then lovers of literature will ‘turn to Trollope as the 
historian of the age of commercial supremacy. 
R. Exxis RosBeErts. 





A Selected List 











This list is a selection from the most important books to be 
published during the coming season: the names of a few 
recently issued volumes are also given in the second division of 
each section. No distinction, however, is made in the list of 
fiction, as I have no desire to help that heresy that a novel 
more than a month old is already dead. 

R. E.R. 


ANTHROPOLOGY, ARCHEOLOGY 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHuysiIcAL ANTHROPOLOGY. E. P. Stibbe. 


Arnold. 10s. 6d. 
TuE BronzE AcE. V. Gordon Childe. Cambridge Press. 8s. 6d. 
THE PLACE-NAMES OF Sussex. A. Mawer and F, M. Stenton. 

Cambridge Press. 40s. 

Tue Pauace or Minos. Sir Arthur Evans. 
millan. 
A SEASON’s Work AT UR. 


Vol. III. Mac- 


H. R. Hall. 


* * * 


Methuen. 15s. 


Wuen Mammorus ROAMED THE FROZEN Eartu. Heinrich 
Schutz. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

PossESSION, DEMONIACAL AND OTHER. 
Routledge. 21s. 

Human History. G. Elliot Smith. Cape. 2ls. 

JKcyptiaca. J.D.S. Pendlebury. Cambridge Press. 15s. 

Gracia Antiqua. Sir James G. Frazer. Macmillan. 25s. 

MyTus OF THE OrIGIN OF Fire. Sir James G. Frazer. Mac- 
millan. 12s. 6d. 

THE SANCTUARY OF ARTEMIS OrTHIA AT SPARTA. Members of 
the British School at Athens. Ed. by R. M. Dawkins. 
Macmillan. £5 5s. 

Tue Rosetta STONE IN THE British MUSEUM. 
Budge. R.T.S. 12s. 6d. 


T. K. O6esterreich. 


Sir E. A. Wallis 


Tue CATHEDRALS OF GREAT Britain: THEIR History AND 
ARCHITECTURE. P. H. Ditchfield. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
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Fiction 
ALL OUR YESTERDAYS 


H. M. Tomlinson 
The great English War Book 


‘The verdict passed upon yesterday by one of the finest 
minds and finest spirits of to-day’ 
8/6 net. —GERALD GoULD 


TIME GENTLEMEN! TIME! 
Norah Hoult 


‘A new woman novelist of genius’ 
7/6 net. —FRANK SWINNERTON 


THE VOYAGE HOME 
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OLIVER LA FARGE’S 


triumphant first novel 


LAUGHING BOY 


3rd Imp. 7s. 6d. net. 


“‘Here’s a book with flying banners. 
Here’s a story quite the best.” —Punch. 

Time and Tide: “1 enjoyed every page of 
the poetic, vigorous and readable story.” 
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new and forthcoming books 





B= LORD CARNOCK: A Study in the 3 

Storm Jameson = Old Diplomacy (April 3). oe: 

hes aa ities dais: ana Bs = By HAROLD NICOLSON. 21s. net, & 
see eee SS Ce ee Ae i: Mr. Nicolson, author of Some People and bio- 
& . i ~ graphies of Byron, Tennyson and Verlaine, now essays 
7/6 net. —DaiLy News ~~ a most delicate literary task, a biography of his own 

father. 3 

General Books > = 

B be: HOW BRITAIN IS GOVERNED: A = 

> Critical Analysis of Mod Develop- 334 

~s 6(Uritical Analysis 0 ern UVevelop = 

CONVERSATIONS IN EBURY <> ments in the British System of S 

STREET k= Government. (March 27) 

" By RAMSAY MUIR, Author of ‘“ The Expansion 

George Moore of Europe,”’ etc. 12s. 6d. net. 22 

Now in the Collected edition of his works. 10/6 net. 7 A realistic study of the actual working of the 3% 


British system of government in the post-war era. 
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THEATRE STREET THE IMPENDING STORM 


: By SOMERSET DE CHAIRE. 5s. net, 33 
Tamara Karsavina Ss A penetrating study ‘of present-day European 34 
Her reminiscences, with a preface by ¥. M. BARRIE 3: conditions by an undergraduate of 18. SOs 
25/- net = “ Written;with originality and courage.’’—The Rt. 324 
*5 2. Hon. L, S, Amery. SN 
ADVENTURE MEN ON A VOYAGE 

, By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN, Author of “ The 3 
| F An autobiography by South African,” etc. 5s. net. 33 
f Major General the Rt. Hon. SS Essays, thoughts, aphorisms by the author of 33 
= The South Africans. oS 
J. E. B. Seely Bs BS: 
21/+ net. ss A TRUE STORY (March 20) S 

s By STEPHEN HUDSON. 8s. 6d. net. 


The completed portrait of the man “ Richard 
Kurt” toward which Stephen Hudson has long been 


Coming Shortly 





working. 339 

THE BROOMSCOD COLLAR EB GALLERY OF WOMEN (April 10) E 
illi ivi Bs «= By THEODORE DREISER. 10s. net. 333 

Se See BS The power of An American Tragedy blazes forth S 


A new view of Richard II. as lover, politician and idealist 
Illustrated, 8/6 net. 


in this book of the strange and lovely women who 
coloured one man’s life. 
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THEG : 7 = 
OODSOLDIER SCHWEIK 3 STRANGERS 3 
Jaroslav Hasek = $3 
F oe from Bohemia, land of comic opera. This is the ‘ Bs AND LOVERS S 
unny book about the war. There's a laugh on every page. S 
458 pages 20/6 net. By EDWIN GRANBERRY. 7s. 6d. net. 
Times Literary Supplement.—“ Interest 34 
S aroused from the first page and held.” 33 
William Bolitho BSS “ Written with force, directness, sincerity.”’ =: 
Twelve brilliant essays showing twelve brilliant adven- % Time and Tide.—‘‘A simple and moving 
turers each in a new light. 10/6 net. ec story. 
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ART AND FINE EDITIONS 
Art IN ENGLAND, 1821-1837. William T. Whitley. 


Cambridge 

Press. 25s. 
THe FLeuroN, A JOURNAL OF TypoGRAPHy. Ed. by Stanley 
Morison. Seventh and final volume. Cambridge Press. 21s. 


A Propuction. E. Gordon Craig. Oxford Press. £7 7s. and 
£10 10s. 

Famous SporTinG Prints, No. 6: Boxinc. Studio. 

MASTERS OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTING, No. 7: SARGENT. 


Studio. 


A New Woopcur. Malcolm C. Salaman. Studio. 
MASTERS OF EtTcHING, No. 24: LEVON West. Studio. 5s. 


Encuish Homes. H. Avray Tipping. 8 vols. Country Life. 
£3 3s. each. 
Tue Ovtp Homes or Britain. Part I. 


Christopher Hussey. 

Country Life. 5s. 

HovusEs AND GARDENS BY Sir Epwin LUTYENs. 
Weaver. Country Life. £3 3s. 

TWENTY-FIvE GREAT HousEs OF FRANCE. Sir Theodore Andrea 
Cook. Country Life. £2 12s. 6d. 

MEMORIALS AND MONUMENTS: OLD AND NEw. 
Weaver. Country Life. 15s. 

FLEMISH AND BELGIAN ART. Ed. by Sir Martin Conway. 
Country Life. £5 5s. 

EGYPTIAN ScutprureE. M. A. Murray. Duckworth. 15s. 

FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. Rt. Hon. 
W. Ormsby-Gore. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

MopDERN DEcoRATIVE ArT. M.S. R. Adams. Batsford. 15s. 

Historic INTERIORS IN CoLour. Batsford. £2. 

History oF Art. Joseph Pijoan. Batsford. 3 vols. £1 16s. eaeh. 

MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. E. W. Hoak and 
W.H. Church. Scribner. £3 3s. 

Enouisy Domestic EMsroiwery. L. Ashton. Werner Laurie. 25s. 

PRINCIPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PicrorIALismM. fF. C. Tilney. 
Chapman and Hall. 25s. 

HARLEQUINADES ET FLEuRS. Drawings by Gino Severini. 
125 copies. Etchells and Macdonald. £12 12s. 

THE Fiyrnc Horse. Illus. Ceri Richards. Gollancz. £3 3s. 

How Tro Draw 1n LEAD PENcIL. Jasper Salwey. Lane. 5s. 

How To MAKE Ercuincs. John J. Barry. Lane. 5s. 

A History oF Tapestry. W. G. Thomson. Hodder and 
Stoughton. £5 5s. 

Tue Brrtu OF WESTERN PAINTING. Robert Byron and David 
Talbot Rice. Routledge. 31s. 6d. 

MoperN WATER CoLouR PAINTERS. 
Pitman. 2\1s. 

ErcuHINnG AND Ercuincs. Frank L. Emanuel. 

FOURNIER ON TYPEFOUNDING. Fleuron. £4 4s. 

Tue PoEMS AND VERSES OF JOHN Keats. Ed. and arranged by 
J. Middleton Murry. Eyre and Spottiswoode. £3 10s. set. 

Tur MASQUE OF QUEENES. Ben Jonson. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. £3 15s. 

CANTERBURY TALES. Illus. by Eric Gill. 
Golden Cockerel Press. £6 6s. each. 

Pxiato’s Puzpo. Golden Cockerel Press. 

Tur SEVENTH MAN. Robert Gibbings. Golden Cockerel Press. 

TRISTRAM SHANDY. Illus. by J. Laboureur. 3rd vol. Golden 
Cockerel Press. 

Nortn’s Piurarcn. Vols. II. and III. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY SCULPTORS. 
Press. 9s. 

A History or Earty CuInese Art. Vols. III. and IV. Dr. 
Osvald Siren. Benn. £3 13s. 6d. each. 

THe NEw SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE, STRATFORD-ON- 
Avon. G.A. Jellicoe. Benn. £3 3s. 

Tur PrintTING OF Ercuincs. David Strang. Benn. 10s. 

Dutcnu ARCHITECTURE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Ed.: by 
F. R. Yerbury. Benn. 30s. 

Tur Op BANK OF ENGLAND. H. R. Steele and F. R. Yerbury. 


Sir Lawrence 


Sir Lawrence 


Ed. by J. Littlejohns. 


Pitman. 21s. 


Vols. III. and IV. 


Nonesuch Press. 
Stanley Casson. Oxford 


Benn. 30s. 

Goya: AN IMPRESSION OF SPAIN. Lord Derwent. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. 

Ex Greco. Frank Rutter. Methuen. 36s. 


Rock PAINTINGS FROM SoutH AFrica. Methuen. 42s. 
* ad a 

MASTERS OF ErcuiNnc, No. 23: ARTHUR BRISCOE. 

MASTERS OF THE COLOUR PRINT, No. 7: 
Studio. 5s. 

DECORATIVE ArT, 1980. Studio. ‘7s. 6d. and 10s. 

COMPOSITION AND EXPRESSION IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING. F. J, 
Glass. Seeley Service. 15s. 

FLORENTINE Frescores. Tancred Borenius. 

ITALIAN PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
Oxford Press. 12s. 6d. 

CATALOGUE DE LUXE OF THE DutcH PictuRE EXHIBITION OF 
1929. Oxford Press. £5 5s. 


Studio. 5s. 
BRESSLERN Roru. 


Nelson. £7 7s. 
Bernard Berenson. 
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BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, LETTERS 


Tue Memorrs oF Marte Corevu. J. Cumings Walter. 
Rivers. 21s. Special edition, £5 5s. 

CHARLES TALBOT, DUKE OF SHREWSBURY. 
A. S. Turberville. Cambridge Press. About 15s. 

PascaL. Jacques Chevalier. Sheed and Ward. 15s. 

THE THUNDERING ABBOT—ARMAND DE Ranck. Henri Bremond, 
Sheed and Ward. 10s. 6d. 

LiFrE OF ELEONORA Duse. E. A. Rheinhardt. 
and Edwin Muir. Secker. 16s. 
Puitie EULENBURG, THE KaIsEer’s Frrenp. Johannes Haller, 
Trans. by Ethel Colburn Mayne. 2 vols. Secker. 30s. 
Tue Brocrapny oF H.M. KinGc GrorGE V. Major C. F, L, 
Kipling. Marriott. 10s. 6d. 

THe BrocrapHy oF H.M. QuEEN Mary. Mrs. 
Cavendish. Marriott. 10s. 6d. 

THe BroGrapHy or H.H. Pore Pius XI. 
Marriott. 10s. 6d. 

Tue BIOGRAPHY OF PRESIDENT VON HINDENBURG. A. M. K, 
Watson. Marriott. 10s. 6d. 

Tue INCREDIBLE Ducuess (THE LIFE OF MADAME LA DucuessE 


DE Berri). Armand Praviel. Allen and Unwin. About 
12s. 6d. 


THe SHapow Kinc. H. R. Madol. 

THe Army BEHIND BARBED WIRE. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Str CHRISTOPHER WREN, SCIENTIST, SCHOLAR AND ARCHITECT, 
Sir Lawrence Weaver. Country Life. 7s. 6d. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF ROBERT AND JAMES ADAM (1758-1794), 
Arthur T. Bolton. Country Life. £8 8s. 

ALEXANDER Pore. Edith Sitwell. Faber and Faber. 15s. 

KircHENER. Brig.-Gen. C. R. Ballard. Faber and Faber. 135s, 

HinDENBURG. F. A. Voight and Margaret Goldsmith. Faber 
and Faber. 15s. 

SIxTEEN LETTERS FROM Oscar WILDE. Ed. by John Rothenstein. 
Faber and Faber. 2ls. 

THE PoEt’s PROGRESS. 
7s. 6d. 

THe Path THROUGH THE Woop. J. Lewis May. Bles. 

Myron T. Herrick. Col. T. Bentley Mott. Heinemann. 

Kine Spiper: A Lire or Louis XI. or France. D. B. Wynd- 
ham Lewis. Heinemann. 15s. 

A GENERATION Missinc. Carol Carstairs. 
Sitwell. Heinemann. 5s. 

R. D. B.’s Diaries. R. D. Blumenfeld. Heinemann. 


Alston 
T. C. Nicholson and 


Trans. by Willa 


Charlotte 


Xavier Lugini, 


Allen and Unwin. 2ls. 
Edwin Erich Dwinger, 


W. D’A. Cresswell. Faber and Faber, 


7s. 6d, 


Preface by Osbert 


8s. 6d. 
TWELVE AGAINST THE GopDs. Wm. Bolitho. Heinemann. 
10s. 6d. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF SiR EpwArD GossE. Hon. Evan Charteris. 
Heinemann. 
Lire oF Pepys. John Drinkwater. Heinemann. 
Memorr or J. E. C. BopLEy. Shane Leslie. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


MARIE ADELAIDE, GRAND DuCHESS OF LUXEMBURG, DUCHESS 
or Nassau. Edith O’Shaughnessy. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

EscapaDE. Evelyn Scott. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Misrit : AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Capt. J. R. White. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


EPIsoDES AND REFLECTIONS. Sir Wyndham Childs. Cassell. 
18s. 

WiLuiAM CONGREVE. Jack Isaacs. Cassell. 

Leigh Hunt: A BroGrarpyy. Edmund Blunden.  Cobden- 


Sanderson. 21s. 

THE FRIEND OF SHELLEY: A MEmorirR OF E. J. TRELAWNY. 
H. J. Massingham. Cobden-Sanderson. 21s. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LATE Mrs. Roprinson. Written by herself. 
Cobden-Sanderson. ‘7s. 6d. 

My RECOLLECTIONS, 1848-1914. Ulrich von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff. Chatto and Windus. 15s. 

Tue Lire oF Burns. Catherine Carswell. Chatto and Windus. 
12s. 6d. 

Unknown Warriors. K.E. Luard. Preface by Field-Marshal 
Viscount Allenby. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Latrer YEARS OF THOMAS Harpy, 1891-1928. 
Emily Hardy. Macmillan. 18s. 

THe Hamwoop PAPERS OF THE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN AND 
CAROLINE HamILton. Ed. by Mrs. G.H. Bell. Macmillan. 

Lorp MELBOURNE. Bertram Newman. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

My Lire. Léon Trotsky. Thornton Butterworth. 30s. 

PARNELL VINDICATED. Henry Harrison. Thornton Butter 
worth. 15s. 

Tue Ways or YESTERDAY: BEING CHRONICLES OF THE WAY 
FaMILy FROM 13807-1855. A. M. W. Stirling. Thornton 
Butterworth. 15s. 

Some ROYALTIES AND A PRIME MINISTER. 
Bibesco. Appleton. 10s. 6d. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Brand Whitlock. Appleton. 6s. 

Brawny Wycuertey. Willard Connely. Scribner. 10s. 6d. 

THE SILENCE OF SarrRAIL. Paul Coblentz. Hutchinson. 21s. 

Horace WALPOLE. Lewis Melville. Hutchinson. 18s. 


Florence 


Princess Marthe 
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A Remarkable Biography 
THE REIGN OF THE 
EMPEROR 
FRANCIS JOSEPH 


KARL TSCHUPPIK 


The book is both a history of Imperial Austria from 
1848 and a biography of the great Hapsburg monarch—a 
spartan and impressive figure, whose lifelong struggle against the 
rising tide of the national aspirations of half-a-dozen subject 

oples finally became the match which set the world war alight. 
The author, who is new to English readers, is himself an Austrian, 
and comes of a family which served the Empire for six genera- 
tions. Prof. R. W. Seton-Watson contributes an Historical Note 
on Europe in 1848. Ready very shortly. Illustrated. About 21s. net. 


PUBLIC COMPANIES AND 
THE INVESTOR 
A. E. CUTFORTH, C.B.E., F.C.A. 


Author of ‘‘ Methods of Amalgamation ”’ 


A book for the average investor. He is given here iust that 
essential knowledge of company procedure and finance usually 
only to be obtained painfully and at considerable cost. 

Shortly. About 10s. 6d. net. 


THE MECHANISM OF NATURE 


PROF. E. N. DA C. ANDRADE 


D.Sc., Ph.D., Quain Professor of Physics, University of London 
A concise introduction to Modern Physics written for the 
ordinary reader. Shortly. About 7s. 6d. net. 


GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY 


DR. WOLFGANG KOHLER 
Professor in Philosophy at Berlin University 


Author of “‘The Mentality of Apes.”” The publication of the 
American edition of this book was hailed as a turning point in 
the history of psychology, and several impressions have been 
called for in a few months, Shortly. About 15s. net. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD 


In the Very Words of the Scriptures. Compiled from the 
Gospels of the four Evangelists, and presented as one continuous 
narrative by REGINALD G. PONSONBY. With a characteristic 
Preface by Sir Wilfred Grenfell. Shortly. About 3s. 6d. net. 


AN OUTLINE OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


DR. JULIUS HATSCHEK 
Late Professor of Law, Gottingen University 
Translated by Prof. C. A. W. Manning. A book of particular 
interest and importance as showing the German point of view 
on matters over which feeling has been known to run so high. 
In the Press. About 15s. net. 


TRAVELS IN NORMANDY 
ROY ELSTON 


The author of “ Off the Beaten Track in Southern France ” has 
written another of his delightful guides for the average 
adventurous traveller. Shortly. Illustrated. About 7s. 6d. net. 


KENT (Bell’s Pocket Guides) 
Text by S. E. WINBOLT. Illustrations 
from Photographs by WINIFRED WARD 


“A splendid addition to the literature of the English countryside.” 
—Everyman on the series. In the Press. 6s. net. 








YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., LONDON, W.C.2 





BASIL BLACKWELL 























A SHORT BIBLE 


in the AUTHORISED VERSION 
Chosen and arranged by 
The Right Rev. the BisHop oF LIvERPOOL 
(A. A. Davin, D.D., late Headmaster of Rugby) 
W. H. Fyre, M.A., Headmaster of Christ’s Hospital 
A. E. Lynam, M.A., Headmaster of the Dragon School, 
Oxford 

V. J. K. Brook, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

576 pages, bound full cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

“An admirable anthology of the greatest and most 

striking passages . . . the book is pleasant to handle and 
the print is beautifully clear.’’—Education, 


ao a 
ON THE OTHER SIDE 


By JOHN NEWSOM, 
With a Preface by Mrs. Cecil CHESTERTON. 
2s. 6d. net 

John Newsom is an undergraduate who periodically 
leaves the comfort of his college and penetrates into the 
depths of slumland far beyond the reach of organized 
charity. His experiences simply recorded are horrible, 
but they are authentic, and the book is a challenge to us 
who pass by on the other side. 


es eo 
THIRTY YEARS AFTER 


A New Zealander’s Religion. 
By H. D. A. MAJOR, D.D., F.S.A. 
2s. 6d. net 
‘““A persuasive confessio fidei, couched in untechnical 
language and intended to reassure conservative church- 
men.”’—The Church of England Newspaper. 


a 
THE DARK 


By ARCHIBALD WEIR, M.A. 
Author of “Our Single Life,’”’ ‘‘ Others,’’ ete. 
1os. 6d. net 


e es 
THE NEW DECAMERON 
THE SIXTH DAY 


Edited by VIVIENNE DAYRELL 
Uniform with the previous five volumes 
7s. 6d. net 
«‘ Amid such a pride of young lions there must 
be, and there is, authentic roaring.’’—The Saturday Review. 


o o 
MERCHANT TAYLOR’S SCHOOL 


Its Origin, History and Present Surroundings. 
1os. 6d. net 
Prepared by members of the School Archzological Society, 
with the support of the Headmaster 


a eo 
SOME COMPARATIVE VALUES 


Essays by H. W. FOWLER. 
5s. net 
“Nothing but pleasure in this amiable, ruminative 
book.’’—New Statesman. 


a ae 
POETRY OF THE 


ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 
1509-1660. 


Selected from early editions and manuscripts and edited 
by J. WILLIAM HEBEL and HOYT H. HUDSON. 
1076 pages. 21s. net 

«Can successfully challenge any existing anthology.’’— 
Sunday Referee. 
ao 


EARLY POEMS 


By HUMBERT WOLFE. 
London Sonnets and Shylock Reasons with Mr. Chesterton, 
republished with an Introduction by the author. 
6s. net 


BASIL BLACKWELL :: OXFORD 


Of all Booksellers. 


Forthcoming. 
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My Lire Story: From ARCHDUKE TO GrocER. Leopold 
Wolfling. Hutchinson. 21s. 

Tue Lire oF Sin WILLIAM QuUILLER-OrCHARDSON. Hilda Orchard- 
son Gray. Hutchinson. 21s. 

Tur Diary AND Papers or Lorp COWLEY. 
Hutchinson. 24s. 

Mazzini’s Letters. ‘Trans. by Alice de Rosen Jervis. Dent. 6s. 

SELECTED LETTERS Or A. S. PusHkin. Blackamore Press. 21s. 

Tur Love-Diary or A Boy. Shaw Desmond. Cayme Press. 
8s. 6d. 

A CENTURY OF PUBLISHING. 
Hall. 15s. 

Tue Inky Way. A.M. Williamson. Chapman and Hall. 15s. 

Sir ARTHUR NICOLSON, Bart., Ist Lorp Carnock. Harold 
Nicolson. Constable. 21s. 

* Tuat Devi, Witkes.” R.W. Postgate. Constable. 15s. 

Tue Empress EvizasperH OF AUSTRIA. Karl Tschuppik. 
Constable. 14s. 

THe Lire oF JOHN XNAvieR MERRIMAN. 
Constable. 18s. 

BAUDELAIRE’s Diaries. Intro. by T. S. Eliot. 
Press. £2 2s. and 17s. 6d. 

Tue Lire AnD LETTERS OF HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
Thorne. Gollancz. 15s. 

Tue LETTERS OF ALFRED Krupp. 
Gollancz. 21s. 

THE Diaries OF COLONEL THE HONOURABLE ROBERT FULKE 
GREVILLE. Ed. by F. McKno. Bladon. Lane. 25s. 

LAWBREAKERS. Charles Kingston. Lane, 12s. 6d. 

Sir JoHN Hawkins. Philip Gosse. Lane. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Private Letrer-Books oF Sir WALTER Scorr. Ed. by 
Wilfred Partington. Introductory letter by Hugh Walpole. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 30s. 

FROISSART, CHRONICLER AND Poet. F. S. Shears. Routledge. 
10s. 6d. 

Tur Lire oF CuinGis-Kuan. Professor B. Ya Vladimirtsov. 
Trans. by Prince D. S. Mirsky. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

Casanova. S. Guy Endore. Routledge. 15s. 

GEORGE CANNING. Sir Charles Petrie. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
21s. 

Tue Lire or MarsHa Focu. B. H. Liddell Hart. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 21s. 

THE JOURNALS AND PAPERS OF DosToEFrFsky. Trans. by Eden 
and Cedar Paul. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 42s. 

GERARD MANLEY Hopkins. G, F. Lahey. Oxford Press. 8s. 6d. 

Saint AUGUSTINE. Giovanni Papini. Hodder and Stoughton. 
12s. 6d. 

Lorp D’ABERNON’s Diary. Vol. III. The Years of Recovery. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 21s. 

THe WorRLD IN 2030. The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Birkenhead. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 

Wuy LEAvE PARADISE? James Douglas. Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s. 

THe Book or SIMON. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

CroMWELL. E. Momigliano. Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 

THe WuitE House Gane. Earle Looker. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

An AFRICAN SAVAGE’S Own Srory. 
Lobagola. Knopf. 8s. 6d. 

A Lapy Who Lovep HERSELF. 

Bar AND BuSKIN. 
15s. 

Lincotn. Emil Ludwig. 
Putnam. 2ls. 

Tue Emperor Kari. Count Polzer-Hoditz. Putnam. 21s. 

QUEEN CAROLINE. Sir Edward Parry. Benn. 21s. 

RicHeEviev. Hilaire Belloc. Benn. 21s. 

JOTTINGS FROM A COMMON-PLACE Book. 
Browne. Benn. 10s. 6d. 

REMINISCENCES. Air Commodore Samson. Benn. 2ls. 

Tue VeRNEY LetrerS. Ed. by Margaret Lady Verney. Benn. 

My Memorrs. Sir Frank Benson. Benn. 21s. 

Tue Memoirs OF GENERAL GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI. Ed. by 
Alexandre Dumas. Trans. by R. S. Garnett. Benn. 21s. 

Tne Lire oF CARDINAL WoLsEYy. George Cavendish. Richards. 

ORIENTAL Memories. Friedrich Rosen. Methuen. 15s. 

Tue Story or A SurGEON. Sir John Bland-Sutton. 
12s. 6d. 

Mary GLADSTONE (Mrs. Drew). 
Methuen. 21s. 

CarTain Cook: 150 YEARS AFTER. 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Some PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. Sir Bampfylde Fuller. Murray. 
12s. 

Kino Epwarp VII. anp His Court. Sir Lionel Cust. Murray. 
15s, 


Col. F. Wellesley. 


Arthur Waugh. Chapman and 


Sir Perceval Laurence. 
Blackamore 
Doris 


Trans. by I. W. Dickes. 


A. S. M. Hutchinson. Hodder and 


Bata Kindai Amgoza Ibn 


Catharine Young. Knopf. 16s. 
E. F. Spence. Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 


Trans. by Eden and Cedar Paul. 


Sir James Crichton 


Benn. 
Ed. by Lucy Masterman. 


Sir Joseph Carruthers. 


mene 


Stir AUGUSTINE’S CONVERSION. 
S.P.C.K. 12s. 
Conressions. Arthur Symons. 


W. J. Sparrow Simpson, 


Cayme Press. 
* * * 


CHRISTOPHER CoLuMBuS: Don QUIXOTE OF THE SEAS. Jacob 
Wassermann. Trans. by Eric Sutton. Secker. 10s. 6d. 

Cuter JustTicE Coke: His Famity anp DESCENDANTS ar 
HotkuaMm. C. W. James. Country Life. 30s. 

SHELLEY’s Lost Letrers TO Harriet. Ed. by Leslie Hotson, 
Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 

Tue TicerR: GrorGces CLEMENCEAU, 1841-1929. George Adam, 
Cape. 10s. 6d. 

CLEMENCEAU. J. Martet. Trs. M. Waldmann. Longmans. 25s, 

Byron. André Maurois. Trans. Hamish Miles. Cape. 12s. 6d, 

RABELAIS : MAN OF THE RENAISSANCE. S. Putnam. Cape. 13s, 

MEMOIRS OF THE COMTE DE GRAMONT. Anthony Hamilton, 
Trans. by Peter Quennell. Routledge. 15s. 

Asout MyseLr. Ben Turner. Cayme Press. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Tria, or Count K6nicsMarcK. Ed. by Hon. Eveline 
Godley. Davies. 7s. 6d. 

As I Knew TuEem. Ella Hepworth Dixon. Hutchinson. 2ls, 

MADAME DE MAINTENON. Maud Cruttwell. Dent. 15s. 

PaB_o Casas. Lillian Littlehales. Dent. 10s. 6d. 

Escare. Francesco Nitti. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Lire or Manomet. E. Dermenghem. Routledge. 15s, 

LEAVES FROM THE GREVILLE Diary. Intro. by Philip Morrell, 
Nash and Grayson. 21s. 

Tue Gay Victorians. Ralph Nevill. Nash and Grayson. 21s, 

HANNIBAL. G.P. Baker. Nash and Grayson. 18s. 

THE Letrers oF DosTOYEVSKY TO HIS WIFE. Trans. by 
Elizabeth Hill and Doris Mudie. Constable. 21s. 

THe HARDMAN Papers: A FURTHER SELECTION. Ed. by S. M, 
Ellis. Constable. 21s. 

COLONEL WILLIAM SMITH AND Lapy. 
Constable. 24s. 

Ernan ALLEN. John Pell. Constable. 21s. 

GRANDMOTHER Brown’s HUNDRED YEARS. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Esty Dickinson. Josephine Pollitt. Harper. 12s. 6d. 

THEATRE STREET. T. Karsavina. Heinemann. 25s. 

WEETMAN PEARSON, First ViscouNT CowpRay. J. A. Spender, 
Cassell. 21s. 

ADVENTURE. J. E. B. Seeley. Intro. Lord Birkenhead. Heine- 
mann. £1 Is. 

Tue Man Cuar.es Dickens. E. Wagenknecht. Constable. 18s. 6d, 

Hanna. Thomas Beer. Knopf. 16s. 

Carry Nation. Herbert Asbury. Knopf. 10s. 6d. 

ConciIsE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BroGraruy. Oxford Press, 
21s. 


Katharine Metcalf Roof, 


H. C. Brown. 


COUNTRY, TRAVEL, SPORT 


Lonpon Town. Sidney Dark. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 

Op Lonpon BrinGe. Gordon Home. Lane. 21s. 

Lonpon’s Lost Latin QuaRTER. Beresford Chancellor. Cape, 
15s. 

Tur Encuisu Lakes. W.T. Palmer. Harrap. 

Kent. S. E. Winbolt. Bell. 6s. 

Tuer CHILTERNS AND THAMES VALLEY. S.E.Winbolt. Bell. 6s, 

Witp Exmoor THROUGH THE YEAR. E. W. Hendy. Cape, 
10s. 6d. 

SUFFOLK AND NorFo_K. Dr. M.R. James. Dent. 5s. 

Duruam. The Rev. James Wall. Dent. 2s. 6d. 

Farr PERTHSHIRE. Hamish Miles. Lane. 15s. 

THe SEARCH OF IRELAND. H. V. Morton. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Tnincs SEEN IN Betorum. Clive Holland. Seeley Service, 
3s. 6d. 

BurGuNDY AND Savoy. Stephen Gwynn. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Frencu AT Home. Philip Carr. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

Paris. Raymond Escholier. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

NorManpy. Roy Elston. Bell. 7s. 6d. 

Sarpin1A. Douglas Goldring. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 

Tne Roaps oF Spain. C. L. Freeston. Cayme Press. 10s. 6d. 

SPAIN : YESTERDAY AND To-mMorRROW. Henry Baerlein. Jenkins. 
10s. 6d. 

Soviet Russia. W. H. Chamberlain. Duckworth. 25s. 

Buiack Breap AND Samovars. Kendall Foss. Arrowsmith. 
8s. 6d. 

TRAMPING THROUGH AFRICA. W.J.W.Roome. Black. 15s. 

SupAN SANbD. Stella Court Treatt. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


12s. 6d. 


HippEN WEALTH AND Hip1nc PeoPie. Michael Terry. Putnam, 
15s. 

Tur Nortu Poe OF THE WINDS. W.H. Hobbs. Putnam. 18s. 

Fine ANGLING FOR COARSE FIsH. 
Seeley Service. 


Eric Parker and others. 
12s. 6d. 
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MY TROPICAL AIR CASTLE JUST_READY 


FRANK M. CHAPMAN JOSEPHINE 


A romance of tropical wild life, an endlessly fascinating story of 











a scientist’s adventures in a region teeming with rare forms of THE PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN 
life. Illustrated with drawings and photographs. 21s. By R. MacNAIR WILSON 
SOME ROYALTIES AND A PRIME « aon i a 
Mr. Wilson is one of the _ legend 
MINISTER breakers . . . hard, energetic and effec- 
aii Pactra — preteen tive . . . dramatically told. Even those 
ere né presen a ° 
impressions and —- of = author. “The subjects of the who have been early f ascinated by Carlyle 
trai rince of Wales, zar o ia, ; ., 
The little bao tive of male inn Bina 2 raed a. a: will read eagerly these p ages which range 
the one who greatly engaged Princess Bibesco’s admiration, from the desperate meeting of Mirabeau and 
Lord Oxford and Asquith. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. Marie Antoinette in the starlight to the 
THE COMMONWEALTH: Its Foundation equally desperate seizure of Robespierre . . . 
and Pillars © CHARLES HENRY BRENT Sane, SAD, SN, See # 
Students of history of the World War will find here an interpreta- little wanton . .. F osep. hine died : ” her 
tion of the influences that led to that stain on civilisation. It is silks and she played her part wel e ? 
a study of human relations by one who loved humanity and SATURDAY REVIEW. 
believed in it. DUFF LECTURE. 7s. 6d. 
Royal 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. net. 





NEW FRONTIERS OF PHYSICS 


PAUL R. HEYL MORE’S UTOPIA 


Discusses the revolutionary advances of physics and the importance 


\ of Einstein’s theory. 6s. AND HIS SOCIAL TEACHING 
By W. E. CAMPBELL 
THE SEA ___ HL A. MARMER Dr. W. E. Campbell, the editor of the 
A popular surve P< nap “ has di vered. Th my English Works of Sir Thomas More,” 
suthor has summarised all thet science knows about the vast goes to the root of the sixteenth-century 
areas covered by the oceans. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


controversies regarding the ownership of 
property, the power of the Church and 














_ . of the State, and the other social problems 
NEW _FICTION._7/6. dealt with in More’s most famous but 
Hudson River Bracketed EDITH WHARTON — book. —_— 
Marked ‘‘Cancelled’’ NATALIE S. LINCOLN FOURTH THOUSAND. | 





The Woman with a ———_: ~o INVECTIVE & ABUSE 

























| 
The Bookshop Mystery | AN ANTHOLOGY By HUGH KINGSMILL 
JAMES SAXON CHILDERS ** New, brilliant and necessary... Mr. 
Kingsmill deserves our violent grati- 
The Circle of Vengeance tude ...a remarkable treasury.” 
NORA & GEORGE JORGENSON THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
** An entertaining volume... rollick- 
ing speeches and terrific onslaughts.” 
FOUNDATIONS OF MENTAL HEALTH A. G. GARDINER in THE STAR. 
L. BIANCHI “* The book should be read . . . tt effects 
Of outstanding importance for psychologists, physicians, sociolo- a purgation of our angry passtons eee 
Saas mapascinat ena oat i eae most amusing.” —DEAN INGE. 
a “* Does a public service.” 
THE SUNDAY TIMES. 
PSYCHOLOGY : Normal and Abnormal Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. net 
J. W. ' icine 
A concise and lucid introduction to the entire ae READY IMMEDIATELY. 





psychology. 12s. 6d. 
THE LAMBETH CONFERENCES 
sory PLANNING Edited by JOHN NOLEN THEIR HISTORY & THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 
fo this Secon ‘dition n adde wo new chapters on ) 
“Zoning” and“ Regional Planning,” and the ban on" City By SIDNEY DARK 
—— eee An outspoken account of the growth of 
the various crises in the English Church 











CREATIVE DRAMA IN THE LOWER as shown in the history of the Pan- 

SCHOOL CORINNE BROWN Anglican Conferences. In his forecast of 
Deals completely with the creative work of children in drama. the ranging of the chief personalities in the 

h——_h paw ee forthcoming Conference in July, Mr. Dark 
gives some mordant character sketches. 

D. APPLETON & COMPANY Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

34 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, LTD. 
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Tue Case FOR THE SEA-SERPENT. Lt.-Com. R. T. Gould. Philip 


Allan. 10s. 6d. 
FisHerR FoLtK AND FiIsHING Boats OF THE East Coast OF 
ScoTLAND. Peter F. Anson. Dent. 12s. 6d. 


RIFLE AND TarGET. Capt. Ernest H. Robinson. 
GreEAT SEA STORIES OF ALL NATIONS. 
Harrap. 10s. 6d. 

THE ATLANTIC. Stanley Rogers. 
LIFE IN THE Paciric Firry 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. 
GYPSIES OF THE Arr. Violette de Sibour. 
BirDs OF THE SEA-SHORE. 

8s. 6d. 

*“ AvesHa”: A GREAT ADVENTURE. H. 
Philip Allan. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Lire Srory or Birps. 


Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
Ed. by H. M. Tomlinson. 


7s. 6d. 
A. P. Maudslay. 


Harrap. 
YEARS AGo. 


18s. 
Werner Laurie. 


Putnam. 
H. J. Massingham. 


Tne von Miicke. 


Eric Fitch Daglish. Dent. 6s. 


THE SCIENCE OF SPINNING FOR SALMON AND Trout. Alexander 
Wanless, Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN AND THE COLONISATION OF AMERICA. E. Keble 
Chatterton. Arrowsmith. 12s. 6d. 

ENGLAND THE UNKNOWN IsLE. Paul Cohen-Portheim. Duck- 
worth. 8s. 6d. 

Srray LEAVES FROM NatTuRE’s Norespook. E. L. Turner. 


Country Life. 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH GARDENS. H. Avray Tipping. Country Life. £3 3s. 

THe GARDENS OF ITaLy. E. March Phillipps. Country Life. 
£3 3s. 

My Scorrish Sketcu Boox. Lionel Edwards. Country Life. 
£1 Is. 


A GOLFER’S GALLERY. 

LAWN TENNIS. 

CRICKET. 
12s. 6d. 

Back Door Guest. Lennox Kerr. Constable. 6s. 

Tur WIND ON THE HeEatu. J. Sampson. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


Old Masters. Country Life. £3 3s. 
Wallis Myers. Seeley Service. 12s. 6d. 
A. P. F. Chapman and others. Seeley Service. 


Tue VoyAGE or “ GrAcE Harwar.” A.J. Villiers. Bles. 25s. 
Tue JUNGLE Tipe. John Still. Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 
Go West, Go WisE! Marjorie Harrison. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 


ANTARCTIC ADVENTURE AND RESEARCH. 
ton. 7s. 6d. 
Sport 1n Cxuassic Times. A. J. Butler. Benn. 10s. 
Mysterious Sanara. Count B. Khun de Prorok. Murray. 21s. 
* % * 
GENTLEMAN IN THE ParLour. W. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


Griffith Taylor. Apple- 


THE Somerset Maugham. 


Tur ArrwWwAy TO SEE Europe. Eleanor Elsner. Marriott. 6s. 

TWENTY THOUSAND MILES IN A Ftyinc Boar. Sir Alan 
Cobham. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 

Tue CoLtourep Countries. Alec Waugh. Chapman and Hall. 
18s. 

AROUND THE CoAstTs OF ARABIA. Ameen Rihani. Constable. 
21s. 


TURKEY AND Syr1A REBORN: A Recorp or Two YEARS OF 


TraveL. Harold Armstrong. Lane. 15s. 
Ju-Ju AND JUSTICE IN NIGERIA. Frank Hives. Lane. 12s. 6d. 
TRAVELS IN THE Conco. André Gide. Knopf. 15s. 


PEOPLE OF THE SMALL ARROW. 
10s. 6d. 

JUNGLE Gops. Carl von Hoffman. Constable. 

SAVAGE GENTLEMEN. Mabel Cook Cole. 

Man HUNTING IN THE JUNGLE; THE 
Fawcetr. G.M. Dyott. Arnold. 

Tent FoLK OF THE Far Norru. 
Jenkins. 12s. 6d. 

Paris IN PROFILE. George Slocombe. Cayme Press. 

SALMON AND SEA Trout. W.L. Calderwood. Arnold. 

Brrp WATCHING ON Scotr HEAD. E. L. Turner. 
10s. 6d. 

Rucsy. Joseph Pike. Black, 3s. 6d. 

GERMANY. Gerald Bullett. Black. 7s. 6d. 


J. H. Driberg. Routledge. 
10s. 

Harrap. 
SEARCH 
12s. 6d. 
Ester Benda Nordstrom. 


10s. 6d. 
FOR COLONEL 


12s. 6d. 
12s. 6d. 
Country Life. 


My Srxry YEARS OF THE TurF. C. Morton. Hutchinson. 18s. 
CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES 
EarLty NINETEENTH-CENTURY DRAMA. Allardyce Nicoll. Cam- 


bridge Press. 2 vols. About 16s. each. 

ENGLISH COLLECTORS OF Books AND MANuscripTs, 1550-1900. 
Seymour de Ricci. Cambridge Press. About 10s. 6d. 
LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD. Giovanni Papini. Sheed and 

Ward. 7s. 6d. 
ASSORTED ARTICLES. 


D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 6s. 


Tue MAKING oF LirerRATURE. R. A. Scott-James. New ed. 
Secker. 7s. 6d. 
REVOLUTIONS IN LirERARY Mernop. Peter Quennell. Hogarth 


Press. 3s. 6d. 

Points oF View. H. G. Wells, Dean Inge, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
J. B. S. Haldane, Sir Walford Davies, G. Lowes Dickinson. 
Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 


a 
CasuaL OpservATions. Arthur Ponsonby. Allen and Unwin 

6s. ‘ 
Potish Romantic Literature. Julian Krzyzanowski. Allen 


and Unwin. About 10s. 6d. 

Books AND THE Man. John T. Winterich. Allen and Unwin 
20s. F 

Tut ENGLISHMAN AND His Books IN THE Earty NINETEENTy 
Century. Amy Cruse. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Desert IsLaNps. Walter dela Mare. Faber and Faber. 12s, 6q 

THe PoETs ON THE PoETS: TENNYSON, Humbert Wolfe. 
CoLERIDGE, Edmund Blunden. Worpswortn, Lascelles 
Abercrombie. Faber and Faber. 3s. 6d. ea. 

JAMES JOYCE’s ULysses. Stuart Gilbert. Faber and Faber, 
15s. 

Soper TruTH: A COLLECTION OF NINETEENTH-CENTURy 

EpisopEes. Compiled by Margaret Barton and Osbert 

Sitwell. Duckworth. 15s. 


NAPOLEON Passes. Conal O’Riordan. Arrowsmith. 6s. 


TRADITION AND HuGH WALPOLE. Clemence Dane. Heinemann, 
6s. 

SunpAay MorninGs. J.C. Squire. Heinemann. 6s. 

Is Sex NEcessAry? James Thurber and G. White. Heinemanp, 
7s. 6d. 

THE Town Masor OF MirAncourt. J. P. Priestley. Heinemann, 
£1 Is. 

Mars, or Tue TrutH AsoutT War. Alain. Trans. by Doris 
Mudie and Elizabeth Hill. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

THE SOVERANE Hers. W. A. Penn. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


MEANING OF 
10s. 6d. 


THE CutturE. John Cowper Powys. Cape, 


Tue Fitm to Now. Paul Rotha. Cape. 10s. 6d. 
Tue VILLAGE Book. Henry Williamson. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
SOUND AND MEANING IN ENGLISH PoETRy. Cape. 10s. 


Er Cerera. The Rt. Hon. Augustine Birrell. Chatto and Windus, 
7s. 6d. 

DIABOLICAL PRINCIPLE. 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Miron. E. M. W. Tillvard. Chatto and Windus. 
A Book or RESTORATION VERSE, 1660-1715. 


THE Wyndham Lewis. Chatto and 


15s. 


Kerr. Maemillan. 7s. 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE AND His LEGAL ProBLEMS. George W. Keeton, 
Black. 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. Grunpy : A History or Four CENTURIES OF MORALS AND 
MANNERS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. Leo 


Markum. Appleton. 2I1s. 
War-Books : A CriticaL Guipre. Cyril Falls. Davies. 7s. 6d, 
THe ARTHURIAN LEGEND IN ITALIAN LITERATURE. Prof, 
Edmund G. Gardner. Dent. 12s. 6d. 
Her Sourn Arrican ANcEstTors. S. Cron Cronwright. Philip 
Allan. 10s. 6d. 
Tue Deatu OF YESTERDAY. Stephen Graham. Benn, 8s. 64. 
CuurCcH, STATE AND ScHoon. Ernest Barker. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


It’s A Fine Worup. Robert Lynd. Methuen. 5s. 

France. André Siegfried. Oxford Press. 9s. 

Catm WEATHER. Gilbert Thomas. Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

Lonvon Is My Lute. Winifred James. Chapman and Hall. 63s. 

Famity OriGins AND OTHER Stupies. Ed. by William Page. 
Constable. 24s. 

NOVELS AND Nove.ists. Katharine Mansfield. Constable. 

MEN ON A VoyAGE: Essays, THOUGHTS AND APHORISMS. Sarah 


Gertrude Millin. Constable. 5s. 
CONVENTIONS AND REVOLT IN POETRY. John Livingstone 
Lowes. Newed. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MEDIEVAL 
Heath Cranton. 12s. 6d. 
LONDON AND THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES. 
Introductory essay by T. S. Eliot. 

10s. 6d. 

THE ELIzABETHAN UNDERWORLD. 
Routledge. 25s. 
ELIZABETHAN 
Sanderson. 5s. 
WILLIAM BULMER AND THOMAS BENSLEY. mu. Y. 

Fleuron. £2 2s. 
Tue ENGuish Works oF Sir THomas More, 


Romance. A. B. Taylor. 


Samuel Johnson. 
Etchells and Macdonald. 
Ed. by A. V. Judges. 


THE Home. M. St. Clare Byrne. Cobden 


Marrot. 


Ed. by W. E. 


Campbell. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 42s. ea. 
HuMAN Nature. Dan Griffiths. Daniel. 2s. 6d. 


Tue SHUTTER OF SNOW. 
THE Oxtp Book. 


Emily Coleman. 


Routledge. 21s. 
(A Mediaeval Anthology.) 


Dorothy Hartley 


Knopf. 32s. 6d. 
% * * 
AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY GENTLEMAN AND OTHER EssA¥Ys. 
S. C. Roberts. Cambridge Press. 6s. 
Tue Course oF ENGLIsn CLAssicism. Sherard Vines. Hogarth 


Press. 3s. 6d. 
THe MacGic OF THE 
Alfred Sutro. 


STARS. 
Allen and Unwin. 


Maurice Maeterlinck. Trans. by 
6s. 


Ed. by William } 
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DOWN THE TIBER TO ROME e 
“— By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN. Coloured g 
Fiction Frontispiece and 12 illustrations in black and white by 


(| 
o 
2 
O} y @ 
s | 3 FRANK A. WALLIS. Tentative. 12s 6d a 
a long-awaited masterpiece i a 
oO 
(O] 
0} 


A thrilling account of a journey down the Tiber, including a 
| CONFESSIONS OF ZENO 


sheer ten-foot drop over rapids, in a six-foot rubber canoe. 
by Italo Svevo Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net 


i| ITaALo SveEvo was, when he died in September, 1928, 
the greatest contemporary Italian novelist. James 
I Joyce made his work known in France, and after the 
I] war he enjoyed great literary renown on the Con- 
\| tinent. French critics have hailed him as ‘“‘ The 


o} 

COSTUME THROUGHOUT THE AGES S 
By MARY EVANS. Assistant Professor in Household & 
Arts, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 15s e 
Miss Evans, whose study of costumes has been a long and careful @ 
one, presents their history from the earliest time showing how 
dress has evolved through each age and country. Coloured 
Frontispiece and 210 other Illustrations. 


o 
o 
OLD oe ceen QUILTS AND THE WOMEN eI 








WHO MADE T eI 
q Italian Proust.” “‘ Zeno ” is a very long novel, his By RUTH E. FINLEY 21s 

\| latest and most mature work, delightfully humorous. It is the first adequate and definite record of patchwork quilts 
i| “ Svevo is a born novelist. He has only to name a in America, one of the loveliest and most decorative of Colonial 


character for it to come alive. . .. He will undoubtedly 


folk arts. The book contains complete directions for making 
be best known by ‘ Zeno,’ ” says The Nation. 


quilts, with 100 diagrams. Over go illustrations, 


S FOOD PURCHASING FOR THE HOME 
H BOTTOM DOGS b Edward By RUETTA DAY BLINKS, M.A., and WILLETTA 
' 1 y ae, ae. —_— Home Manuals — = 
. ° pages ustrated. Ss 
| Introducti ba ; 
_ || Dahlberg aed ema CLOTHING FOR WOMEN 
i 3rd Impression. 7s. 6d. net Selection and Construction by LAURA 1. BALDT. With 
| ARNOLD BENNETT in the Evening Standard on Jan- 9 Colour Plates and 367 Text Illustrations. Lippincott’s 
\ uary 2nd, 1930: “‘ It is a true book, one of the truest Home Manuals Series. 12s 6d 
8. that I remember . . . contains remarkable things ... 


Right up to the minute and containing all that is necessary to 


know with regard to the selection and construction of women’s 
clothes. 


ety sentra 


A Manual and Text-Book of Practical Housekeeping. By 


a dreadful piece of convincing realism.” 

id i] ARNOLD BENNETT in the Evening Standard on Jan- 
uary 9th: “‘ It takes you by the scruff of the neck 
i and violently forces you to see, and to see afresh.” 


LYDIA RAY BALDERSTON, A.M. L t H 

’ | THE SPECIALIST by Charles Manuals Series. 179 Illustrations in text. rae Eaition, 
\| Revised. s 6d 

n, || 


| Sale tustrated by William Kermode 
‘D \ Fcp. 8vo. Cloth, gs. 6d. net 


This handbook of practical housekeeping is offered to women in 
the hope that it may show in some measure how to reduce tasks 
in the home and how to save time, money and energy. 





eo The fame of “‘ The Specialist ” has already reached SUCCESSFUL CANNING AND PRESERVING 
Eagieed. It is a homely and innecently Rabelaisinn By OLA M. MALCOLM (POWELL). Lippincott’s Home 
d. little book which in less than a year has established Manuals Series. Fourth Edition. Entirely rewritten and 
of. itself as a minor American classic and sold over omnes ; 12s 6d 
300,000 copies. “‘ Gentlemen, you are face to face : 
F with the champion privy builder of Sangamon Coun- THE GARDENER’S BEDBOOK 
ip try,’’ says Lem Putt, The Specialist; and then he Short and Long Pieces to be read in Bed by those who love 
tells of his experiences and the secrets of his trade. the Green Growing Things of Earth, from the Country 
F The book is worthily printed at the Curwen Press. Journals. By RICHARDSON WRIGHT, author of 
id. ‘* Hawkers and Walkers in Early America.” 10s 6d 
Like the night breeze, sometimes pungent, sometimes restful, 
RED SAP by John Easton comes this pune’ and unusual book Rs be read after good-night is 
Crown 8vo. 7S. 6d. net said. Frontispiece and decorative end-papers. 
6s. Mr. Easton is the author of ‘‘ Dog-Face ” and, with MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF FLOWERS, TREES, 
R. H. Mottram and Eric Partridge, of ‘‘ Three Per- FRUITS AND PLANTS 
Be. sonal Records of the War.” By CHARLES M. SKINNER. New and Revised Edition. 
“* A sense of reality clings to the wildest adventures in Illustrated. 12s 6d 
‘Red Sap.’ With uncanny and curiously leisurely Here are gathered in one compendious volume, alphabetically 
‘ah skill he throws into a Bloomsbury house the distilled arranged, the legends of flowers, trees, fruits, and plants of all 
quintessence of all the ooze of Asiatic murder.” countries and all ages. 
me Daily Telegraph. PSYCHOLOGY FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A 
General BEHAVIOURIST 
or. By JOHN B. WATSON. Third New and Revised Edition. 


12s 6d 


The study of behaviourism, the new psychology, based on natural 


4 | LINCOLN by Emil Ludwig 


d. science, which is affecting every branch of modern thought to-day. 
y | Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 2Is. net It will show you how to direct and control your own actions through 
“TI see him like one of Shakespeare’s characters, an understanding of the behaviour of others. 
! 
eS, absolutely original, comparable to none, immemorably TROUBLES WE DON’T TALK ABOUT 
i unique. He has fascinated me for years, and if some By J. F. MONTAGUE, M.D. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
ene \| good may be found in this effort of mine, it has ae 


Revised and Enlarged. 9s 
This book tells about the troubles we don’t talk about even to 
one’s physician, at least until it can be put off no longer. The 
author takes care to tell us the things we want to know, what 
can and cannot be done to relieve or cure distressing conditions 
brought about by faulty personal hygiene or other conditions that 
false modesty prevents being properly cured. 


i] sprung from a personal sympathy which I have nev er 
| 
ot I felt so strongly for any other great man of history,” 
— i writes Lupwic in his Preface. 

| 

' 


*) |) ESCAPE by Francesco Nitti 


| Illustrated. ros. 6d. net HOW TO USE YOUR MIND 

FRANCESCO NITTI is one of the three notable Italian By HARRY D. KITSON, Ph.D. Third Edition. Thoroughly 

ley || political prisoners to escape after thirty months of | 5 revised and reset. 6s 
imprisonment from one of Mussolini’s dreaded 

| prison islands. ‘‘ Escape” is the dramatic story of 

| life on the island, and of his escape. 


Explains : How to take notes properly; How to memorise readily; 
How to concentrate easily; How to reason logically; and How 
to express with facility. 


Spring Announcement List sent Post Free. 





YS. 


a} | PUTNAM 


by —=—=—=~— 











16 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2 
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FRANCIS RABELAIS: THE MAN AND His Work. 
Lock and C. R. Wilson. Harper. 15s. 

A Lirerary History oF THE Arass. R. A. Nicholson. 
Cambridge Press. 21s. 

Tue Lore OF THE UNICORN. 
25s. 

DECADENCE, AND OtrnerR EsSAYS ON THE CULTURE OF IDEAS. 
Remy de Gourmont. Trans. by William Aspenwall Bradley. 
Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

THE MODERN TemrPeR. Joseph Wood Krutch. 

THREE OF THEM. Norman Douglas. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

A WriITER’s Notes ON His Trape. C. E. Montague. Intro- 
ductory Essay by H. M. Tomlinson. Chatto and Windus. 
£3 3s. 

A ComMMENTARY ON TENNYSON’s “IN MEMORIAM.” 
Bradley. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Tue SturFeED Ow.: ANTHOLOGY OF BAD VERSE. 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis and Charles Lee. Dent. 6s. 

Monks ARE Monks. George Jean Nathan. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

AMENDS TO Ports, Anthology by T. Earle Welby. Aquila 


Albert Jay 
New ed. 


Odell Shepard. Allen and Unwin. 


Cape. 12s. 6d. 


A. C. 


Selected by 


Press. £3 3s. 
Cio, A Muse. G. M. Trevelyan. New ed. Longmans Green. 
7s. 6d. 


POETRY AT PRESENT. Charles Williams. 


Oxford Press. 7s. 6d. 
ENGLAND. W. Dibelius. Cape. 15s. 


DRAMA 


THe THREE WayFarRERS. Thomas Hardy. 
&4 4s. 

THE Russian Treatre. René Fiilép-Miller and Joseph Gregor. 
400 illus. Harrap. £5 5s. 

Tur Roap To HAMMERSMITH. 
Faber. 21s. 

Piays. John Galsworthy. 

MYSTERY AND TRAGEDY: 
Cayme Press. 7s. 6d. 

IMPROPER PrEorPLeE. Rodney Ackland. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A DEFECTIVE Memory. Fred _ Kerr. 
Thornton Butterworth. 15s. 

MODERN CINEMAS AND THEATRES. P. M. Morton Shand. 
Batsford. 12s. 6d. 


Cayme Press. 
Sir Nigel Playfair. Faber and 


Seventh Series. 
Two Ptays. 


Duckworth. 7s. 
T. Sturge Moore. 


PropucinG Piays. C. B. Purdom. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

ActiInG: Irs THEORY AND PRACTICE. Lane Crauford. 
Constable. 10s. 6d. 

Socrates. Clifford Bax. Gollancz. 3s. 6d. and 5s. 


Tue Bencaut Drama. P. Guhathakurta. Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 

Works or GEORGE Farquuar. Nonesuch Press. £2 5s. 

CANARIES SOMETIMES SING. Frederick Lonsdale. Methuen. 
3s. 6d. 


* * * 


Two Prays. Arthur Pinero. Heinemann. 6s. 

Tuat WortTHLEsS FELLOW PLATONOy. Anton Chekhov. 
6s. 

Tue Devit. Benn Levy. Secker. 5s. 

Tur SHADOWS OF Strive. John Davison. 
Jackson. Dent. 3s. 6d. 

PLays: NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL. 
Constable. 15s. 

Tae New Hancman. Laurence Housman. Putnam. Is. 

Tue SwitcHBacK; THE PARDONER’S TALE; THE SUNLIGHT 
Sonata. James Bridie. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

SINGING JatL-Birps. Upton Sinclair. Werner Laurie. 2s. 

VAGABONDS AND Puppets. Walter Wilkinson. Bles. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Best Ercureentn-Centrury Comepres. Ed. by John E. 
Uhler. Knopf. 8s. 6d. 

Lysistrata. Maurice Donnay. Knopf. 6s. 

Tut DeEvIL AND THE Lapy. Alfred Lord Tennyson. Macmillan. 


Dent. 


Intro. by Sir Barry 


Theodore Dreiser. 


10s. 6d. 
FICTION 
APHRODITE IN AuLis. George Moore. Heinemann. £8 3s. 
DEFERRED PAYMENT. James Owen. Alston Rivers. 7s. 6d. 


WoMEN AND Monks. Joseph Kallinikov. Secker. 15s. 


Tue TrrumpHANT Foorman. Edith Olivier. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
Goop Sir Joun. Phoebe Fenwick Gaye. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
CouRAGE FoR Martua. Barbara Blackburn. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


THe CASTLE. 
7s. 6d. 
Tue FEATHERED NEst. Margaret Leech. 
THE LitrLeE Town. Heinrich Mann. 
THE SISTERS OF PRAGUE. 


Franz Kafka. Trans. by W. and E. Muir. Secker. 
Secker. 7s. 6d. 
Secker. 7s. 6d. 

Josef Gregor. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

THe Kincpom or Love. Max Brod. Secker. ‘7s. 6d. 

A Quiet STREET. Michael Ossorgin. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

$.0.S. Arnold Bronnen. Trans, by A. Beaumont. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
Tue HANDMAID OF THE Lorp. R.M. Tenreiro. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


— 


Nor So Quiet. Helen Zenna Smith. Marriott. 5s. 

DRESS FOR THE Day. William Barnett. Marriott. 5s. 

Tue Epwarpians. V. Sackville-West. Hogarth Press. 7s. 64, 

OccurieD TerRriTORY. Alice Ritchie. Hogarth Press. 7s. 64, 

Tue Wuite Coar. P. N. Krassnoff. Allen and Unwin. 10s, 

THe STinGc oF THE Wuirp. C. C. and E. M. Nott. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

CoroneET. Manuel Komroff. Harrap. 

THe Mystery OF THE PACKING SHED. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Foou’s ParapE. John W. Vandercook. Harper. 7s. 6d. 

Spanisu Houipay. Eleanor Mercein Kelly. Harper. 7s. 6d. 

Ir Waxks By Nicur. John Dickson Carr. Harper. 7s. 6d. 

SEVEN BosswortH. J. D. Beresford. Faber and Faber. 7s, 

Tue CrocHer Woman. Ruth Manning-Sanders. Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 

To Be Hancep. Bruce Hamilton. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 

THe Waite Ticer. F. A. Mitchell Hedges. Duckworth. 7s. 6d, 

Tue Patriot’s Procress. Henry Williamson. Bles. 7s. 6d. 

BEHIND THE Lines. W.F. Morris. Bles. 7s. 6d. 

Ten Creeks Run. ‘“ Brent of Bin Bin.” Blackwood. 7s. 6d, 


Laurence Meynell, 


Rumry. Vivian Gordon. Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 

THE OPEN Secret. Oliver Onions. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Pursuit. Roland Pertwee. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

SatTurRDAY Nicut. Thomas Moult. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

GivE Up Your Lovers. Louis Golding. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Witte THE Patrenr Sterr. M. G. Eberhart. Heinemann, 
7s. 6d. 

Tue AvuTocracy oF Mr. Paruam. H. G. Wells. Heinemann, 
%s. 6d. 


THe Hareint Fiask. Du Bose Heyward. 
SOAMES AND THE Fiac. John Galsworthy. 
A Fock or Birps. Kathleen Coyle. 
BysTANDER (Forty YEARS). Maxim Gorki. Trans. by Bernard 
Gilbert Guerney. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
MatkKA Boska (MOTHER OF GoD). 
7s. 6d. 
Haxsy's Circus. 


Heinemann. 7s. 6d, 
Heinemann. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Cecile Ines Loos. Cape, 


Catherine Susannah Prichard. 
Gop’s Max. Lynd Ward. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Miss Mote. E.H. Young. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
THE GATES OF PARADISE AND OTHER STORIES. 


Cape. 7s. 6d; 


Robert Hichens, 


Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
Tut REDEMPTION OF MORLEY DarvILLE. Stephen McKenna, 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


Tut Frery ANGEL. Valeri Briussov. Cayme Press. 7s. 6d. 


Lorp Byron. Kasimir Edschmid. Cayme Press. 7s. 6d. 

Corsr 125. Ernst Jiinger. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

RoGur Herries. Hugh Walpole. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

SHALLOW Seas. Richard Dehan. Thornton Butterworth. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue BeLtovep Puysician. Naomi Jacob. Thornton Butter- 
worth. 7s. 6d. 


Pit1.Bo0ox 17. Karl Bréger. Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

THE MELAMARE Mystery. M. Leblanc. Mills and Boon. 7s. 6d. 

Tuk Woman witH A THousann CHILDREN. Clara Viebig. 
Appleton. 7s. 6d. 

BROTHER AND Stster. Leonhard Frank. Davies. 7s. 6d. 

CLaus THE F isu. Trans. from the German of Hermann 
Rossmann. Davies. 6s. 

Tur FLAMES OF Moscow. Ivan Lukash. 

Very Goop, JEEvEsS. P.G. Wodehouse. 

THe WELL-MEANING YouNG MAN. 
Hall. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

Tur House In Tuespay MARKET. 
Ws. 6d. 

GREAT GHOST STORIES. 
Ws. 6d. 

Tne Inneriror. E. F. Benson. 

EVE AND THE ENemy. Tickner Edwards. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Minion. Rafael Sabatini. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

MicwAEL ANGELO, AND TWO OTHER StorrEsS. Dmitri Merezh- 


Davies. 7s. 6d. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
Luise and Magdalen King- 
J. S. Fletcher. Jenkins. 
Collected by Harrison Dale. Jenkins. 


Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


kovsky. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
None So Prerry. Margaret Irwin. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 
Creemr. F. L. Lucas. Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. ; 
Tue Lost Crusapr. Daphne Muir. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 
Brier Canpies. Aldous Huxley. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 64. 
Evrora’s Beast. R. H. Mottram. Chatto and Windus. 


7s. 6d. 
ANNA PERENNA. Alan Sims. 
VANISHING SHapows. J. 
7s. 6d. 
SANATORIUM. Douglas Stewart. 
THe DANGER ZONE. L. David. 
A LitrLe FLAT IN THE TEMPLE. 


Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Maconechy. Chatto and Windus. 


Chatto and Windus. 7s. 64. 
Nash and Grayson. 7s. 64. 

P. Wynne. P. Allan. 7. 64. 
Chapman and 


But Nor ror Love. Beatrice Kean Seymour. 
7s. 6d. 


Hall. 
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% Geoffrey Bles 


In *NEW WORLDS TO CONQUER ”’ (16s. net), RICHARD 
HALLIBURTON, the young author of “‘ The Royal Road to 
Romance” and ‘“ The Glorious Adventure,” describes his 
adventures in “ re-discovering ’’ America by following in the 
tracks of the early explorers, Columbus, Cortez, Pizarro, and 
others. He flew to San Salvador, where Columbus first landed ; 
climbed to the crater of Mt. Popocatepetl; dived down 70 feet 
into the famous Well of Death in Yucatan; swam the Panama 
Canal from end to end; lived like Robinson Crusoe on his island ; 
and, as a voluntary prisoner, saw for himself the horrors of the 
French penal settlement on Devil’s Island, of which he says all 
that can be said—and printed ! 


On the day of publication ** NEW WORLDS TO CONQUER ’’ 
had a wonderful ‘‘ Press.’ The Daily Mail, in a long notice, 
quoted the author’s account of how, as the “‘s.s. Halliburion,”’ 
he swam the fifty-mile length of the Panama Canal; and the 
Daily Express and the Daily Chronicle concentrated on his 
exposure of the horrors of Devil’s Island. As the Morning Post 
says, “NEW WORLDS TO CONQUER”? is “one of the most 


amazing books of adventure that we have ever read.” 


“ An amazing story of murder, corrupt politics and smuggling 
on a gigantic scale is told in this extraordinary book,”’ says the 
Daily Mail reviewer of “LOOK AT CHICAGO!” (10s. 6d. 
net), by EDWARD SULLIVAN, who describes the desperate feuds 
which have sprung up between rival gangs of “‘ bootleggers.’’ 
A typical hero of this warfare was Dion O’Banion, who made the 
fatal mistake of selling to his confrére, Al Capone, a brewery 
which a few days later was raided by the police. . . . Dion's 
subsequent funeral, which was attended by le haut monde of his 
profession, was conspicuous for its extreme simplicity. There 
were only twenty-six truck-loads of wreaths, and no single 
wreath cost more than $5,000. 


By the way, I have noticed a big and increasing demand for 
“THE RED ARCHIVES” (16s. net), by C. E. VuLLIAMy. 
This is a most interesting book, for it gives authentic documents 
from the Russian State Papers from 1915 to 1918, and it has an 
introduction by Dr. Hagberg Wright, the Librarian of the 
London Library. As the Daily News says, ‘‘ This is a volume for 
which, in its unprejudiced English edition, the historian will be 
deeply grateful.” 


“PRESIDENT MASARYK’ (7s. 6d. net), by C. J. C. 
STREET, is a biography of one of the greatest figures in contem- 
porary history—the man who began life as the son of a blacksmith 
and became the founder of the new republic of Czecho-Slovakia. 
As Mr. Wickham Steed wrote in a long review in the Observer, 
“ Than this story, the annals of the War offer none more thrilling.” 


‘““VAGABONDS AND PUPPETS”? (7s. 6d. net) is a charming 
book by WALTER WILKINSON, the author of ‘‘ The Peep-Show,” 
of which D. H. Lawrence said, ‘‘ To me, a book like ‘ The Peep- 
Show ’ reveals England better than twenty novels written by 
clever young ladies and gentlemen.’’ The author is a young 
artist who tramps the roads of Southern England with a puppet- 
show of his own making, and at night sleeps under the stars in 
his little tent. In “VAGABONDS AND PUPPETS”? he tells 
of his experiences on the highways, his encounters with simple 
village folk, and his camping places by wood or valley or stream. 
Yes, a beautiful little book, which has already received high 
praise from the Observer, the Morning Post (‘‘ It is wholly delight- 
ful, and would have been enjoyed by R.L.S.") and the Daily 
Telegraph (‘‘ This is a book of rare fascination, romantic, pictur- 
esque and yet entirely actual . . . told with a charm that would 
have delighted George Borrow himself.”). Also, it has been 
praised in the Evening Standard by Mr. Arnold Bennett, who 
Says that he prefers a Punch and Judy show to the Theatre. 


Have you read JoHN Ruope’s new book, ‘PERIL AT 
CRANBURY HALL 2? If not, do ask your Library for it as 
soon as possible, because you will certainly enjoy it. As the 
Times Literary Supplement says, “‘ John Rhode stands in the 
front rank of writers of detective fiction,’ and this is one of his 
best books. Incidentally, it will recall to many readers a famous 
criminal case, which still remains an unsolved mystery. 


Another mystery novel which you will enjoy is “THE DEAD 
MOUSE,” by AusTEN ALLEN, which the Sunday Express calls— 
quite rightly !—“ a detective story for the real connoisseur.” 


Did you see the fine review of NETTA SyRETT’s great novel 
“PORTRAIT OF A REBEL”? in the Tatler? This 1s what Mr. 
Richard King wrote about it: “It is undoubtedly one of the 
very best novels I have read this year.... Netta Syrett has 
written a very human, a very interesting, and a very lovable 
Story. A novel which it would be a misfortune to miss.” 


Last June I published W. F. Morris’s “ BRETHERTON,”’ 
which Mr. J. C. Squire, in the London Mercury, calls “ un- 
doubtedly the best of the English War-books.” ‘This month I 
Wr publishing “THE PATRIOT’S PROGRESS,”? by Henry 
on the author of ‘‘ Tarka the Otter,”’ with pictures by 

illiam Kermode. This is a book which will take a place of its 
pe = prea e: the War. Its price is ros. 6d. net, and 

re is also a Limited Edition of i i 2s. ne 
which is already over-subscribed. cthicintliaa ainsi 
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TRAVEL 


PARIS IN PROFILE 
by George Slocombe _;:,. 54. 


- en > Daily Telegraph ” 


ustrated [Ready 
BIOGRAPHY 


ABOUT MYSELF 
by Ben Turner, M.P., 0.B.E. 


10s. 6d. 
“Mr. Turner can write”—“ Manchester Guardian.” 


CRITICISM — 


THE HUMAN PAIR IN THE 
WORKS OF THOMAS HARDY 
by Pierre d’Exideuil 10s. ««. 


Transtated by F. W. Crosse. 
A French Critic analyses Hardy's attitude towards love and 


marriage. [April 
FICTION 


THE LOVE-DIARY OF A BOY 
by Shaw Desmond x. «. 


A poignant revelation of adolescence [Ready 


THE MINK COAT 
by Edith Brill 7s. 6d. 


A first novel of striking promise [Ready 


MAGIC HOURS 
by Howard Peacey 1s. ««. 


The dramatist has made an effective novel of a warmly 
praised play [Ready 


THE FIERY ANGEL 
by Valeri Briussov — is. «. 


Scenes of witchcraft and demon possession that will bring a 
thrill even to the sophisticated [Ready 


LORD BYRON 


The tale of a Passion 


by Kasimir Edschmid :. «. 


Translated by Eveline Bennett 
A German view of Byron by a brilliant young writer. (March 


THE CAT OF HEAVEN 
by Pierre Loving =x «. 


A fascinating study of the life of Charies Baudelaire [April 
POETRY AND DRAMA 


MYSTERY AND TRAGEDY 











Two Dramatic Poems 
by T. Sturge Moore =: ««. 
Printed at The Alcuin Press [April 


VERSES 
by Helen Thorp 5s. 


Printed at The Curwen Press [Ready 


Editions de Luxe of the works of Thomas Hardy, Geerge Moore, 
W. B. Yeats, James Stephens, Arthur Symons, Humbert Wolfe, 
Joseph Moncure March 


WRITE FOR LISTS 


HUMPHREY 
TOULMIN 


The Cayme Press Limited 
21 Soho Square, W.1. 
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THE ANCIENT WHEEL. B. Goolden. 

TrouBADoR. Rupert Croft-Cooke. 

Drink Up, GENTLEMEN. 
7s. 6d. 

GRaAyson’s Girt. Katharine Tynan. 

THE PERSON CALLED “ Z.” 
7s. 6d. 

A GALLERY OF WOMEN. 

A True Srory. Stephen Hudson. Constable. 

Tacati. Cynthia Stockley. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Istanp. Naomi Royde-Smith. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Arm’s-Lenctu. John Metcalfe. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Tue STRANGER. Godfrey Elton. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Out or Step. Derek Walker Smith. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

A Certain Jesus. Iwan Naschiwin. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

Wanton Boys. Richard Oke. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Mountain Crry. Upton Sinclair. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. _ 

WAAC: A Woman’s Noven or THE War. Werner Laurie. 
7s. 6d. 

A Soviet MARRIAGE. Paul Trent. 

Tue Tower Or ToMBAREL. 

THE CABARET UP THE LINE. 

Tue Sup or TRUTH. 


Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
J. B. Morton. Chapman and Hall. 


Collins. 7s. 6d. ; 
J. Jefferson Farjeon. Collins. 
Constable. 10s. 


8s. 6d. 


Theodore Dreiser. 


Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 
William J. Locke. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
Roland Dorgelés. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
Lettice Ulpha Cooper. Hodder and 


Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Persons UNKNown. Edgar Wallace. Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue Fincer or Farr. ‘ Sapper.” Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. 


Tue MILLION Pound Deposit. 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Litrte Doc LAUGHED. 


E. Phillips Oppenheim. Hodder 


Leonard Merrick. Hodder and 


Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Tue GotpeN Pounv. A. S. M. Hutchinson. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Tue KNIFE BEHIND THE CURTAIN. Valentine Williams. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Tue ENGLisH PARacon. Marjorie Bowen. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

PrRINTER’s Devin. Clemence Dane and Helen Simpson. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

I Mer Murper. S. Jepson. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Parry Dress. Joseph Hergesheimer. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


THe Sweer CuHEat Gone. 
Seott Moncrieff. Knopf. 
THE SCHOOL FOR WIVES. 
CHAPTER THE Last. Knut Hamsun. Knopf. 
Guerra. Alfred Neumann. Knopf. 8s. 6d. 
A Snort History or Juuia. Isa Glenn. Knopf. 
DOMINANCE. Oswald Harland. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Kramer Girts. Ruth Suckow. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
Tur Troucu or THE Wave. Olay Duun. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
A STRANGER IN Parapise. J. Anker Larsen. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
VioLtet RypeEr. N. Hoult. Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 6s. 
Here 1s Tuy Victory. I. Barry. Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 7s.6d. 
Tue Car or Crassus, E. Poole. Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 7s. 6d., 
WuitEe Jape. Maude Meagher. Eric Partridge, Ltd. 


Marcel Proust. 
10s. 6d. 
André Gide. 


Trans. by C. K. 


6s. 
10s. 6d. 


Knopf. 


7s. 6d. 


6s. 


CONFESSIONS OF ZENO. Italo Svevo. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 
Tue FLoop. Robert Neumann. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Forest Sup. Arnold Hoellriegel. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Cross-Bearers, A.M. Fry. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Rep Sap. John Easton. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Rosicrucian. Temple Thurston. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
Sincerity. John Erskine. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Doomep Five. Carolyn Wells. 
Tue DEFENCE OF BELGRADE. 
THE FoRGOTTEN IMAGE. 
No WALLS or JASPER. Joanna Cannan. Benn. 

Doctor Focc. Norman Matson. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Documents IN THE Case. Dorothy Sayers and Robert 

Eustace. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
Our Fatruer, SAN DaNrEL. Gabriel Miro. Benn. 


THe WomAN or ANDROS. Thornton Wilder. 
6s. 


7s. 6d. 
Benn. 
7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 


Lippincott. 
Stephen Graham. 
Eleanor Scott. Benn. 


7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 
Longmans Green. 


HISTORY 


Tue CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT History. Vol. III. Ed. by S. A. 


Cook, F. E. Adcock, and M. P. Charlesworth. Cambridge 
Press. About 35s. 
Tut CAMBRIDGE HistoRY OF THE BritisH Empire. Vol. VI. 


CANADA. Ed. by J. H. Rose, A. P. Newton, E. A. Benians, 
and W. P. McC. Kennedy. Cambridge Press. 31s. 6d. 


MEpI£vAu Pictures. G.G.Coulton. Cambridge Press. About 
3s. 6d. 

Tue TracGepy oF Kirk 0’ Fietp. R. H. Mahon. Cambridge 
Press. About 16s. 

Tur REAL War. B. H. Liddell Hart. Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d. 

Tur Kino’s Masesty. R. H. Gretton. Faber and Faber. 


7s. 6d. 


nes 


LUTHER IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN RESEARCH. Prof. Boehmer 


Bell. 15s. 

History OF THE GERMAN EMPERORS IN THE PERIOD OF THE 
SALIANS AND THE STANFERS. Prof. K. Hampe. Bel, 
15s. 

Tue Wuitre Army. General A. Denikine. Trans. by Madame 
Zvegintsev. Cape. 15s. 

ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. L, B, 
Namier. Macmillan. 21s. 


THE PAPACY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Bury. Macmillan. About 10s. 6d. 
History OF THE BritisH Army. 
Fortescue. Macmillan. 40s. 
BriTIsH FOREIGN Po.icy, 1660-1672. 
About 16s. 
Snort History OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 
2 vols. Macmillan. £2 12s. 6d. 
FRAGMENTS OF A PouiricaL Diary. 
Macmillan. About 15s. 
FUTURE OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
Thornton Butterworth. 8s. 6d. 
THE First Crusape. H. Lamb. Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 64, 
THE CoMING OF THE GREAT War, 1914. Bernadotte E. Schmitt, 


The late Prof. J. B, 
Tes The Hon, Sir John 
Keith Feiling. Macmillan, 
Charles Guignebert, 
Dr. Joseph M. Baernreither, 


THE Gen. Von Seeckt 


2 vols. Scribner. 30s. 
A History oF KircHENER’s Armies. V.W.Germains. Davies, 
7s. 6d. 
Tur ADVANCE FROM Mons. Walter Bloem. Davies. 7s. 6d, 
Tue Caxias Case. Marc Chassaigne. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Tue CATASTROPHE. Edmund von Glaise-Horstenau. Dent. 25s, 
THe EvropeaN Heritacre. Watson Kirkconnell. Dent. 6s, 
Stupres IN DreLtomatic History. Sir James W. Headlam- 
Morley. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


A History OF THE VIKINGS. 


T. D. Kendrick. Methuen. 
LONDON LIFE IN 


18s, 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. M. Dorothy 
George. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 
BeprE’s History oF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Blackwell. 
£5 5s. 


CostuME TurouGHOUT THE AGES. M. Evans. Lippincott. 15s, 

ROCHESTER BRIDGE, 1387-1856. Compiled by M. Janet Becker. 
Constable. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Story oF LAMBETH PaALAcE. D. Gardiner. Constable. 15s, 

Horace WALPOLE’s ENGLAND. Alfred Bishop Mason. Constable, 
25s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIA: A SERIES OF STUDIES IN Book HIsTory AnD 


Book Srructure, 1770-1900. Ed. by Michael Sadleir. 
Vol. I. The Evolution of Publishers’ Binding Styles, 


1770-1900. Michael Sadleir. Constable. 
PERSONALITIES AND Powers. Knut Hagberg. 
A CutruRAL History OF THE MODERN AGE. 

Knopf. 18s. 

Tue Hisrory Or THE JEws. Abram Leon Sachar. 
THE POWER AND SECRET OF THE JESUITS. 


12s. 6d. 
Lane. 
Egon Friedell, 


Knopf. 21s, 
René Fiilép-Miller. 


Putnam. 21s. 
Tue INFIDEL Emperor. Paul Wiegler. Routledge. 15s. 
Erocns OF GERMAN History. J. Haller. Routledge. 10s. 6d, 


Tue ARROW OF GLENLYON. A. A. W. Ramsay. 

A WoMAN OF THE TupoR AGE. 

Murray. 18s. 

SCIENCE OF FOLKLORE. 

Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

WeEtsH FOLKLORE AND 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


* * * 


LIFE IN THE MippLeE Acres. Vol. IV. G. G. Coulton. 
bridge Press. 10s. 6d. 
A Suortr History or British EXPansion. 


Murray. 6s. 
id. by Lady Cecilie Goff. 
THE Alexander Haggerty Krappe. 


Fo.k Custom. T. Gwynn Jones. 
Cam- 


James A. William: 


son. 2 vols. Macmillan. 30s. 
A BrsiioGrRAPnuy OF Britisn NAvAt History. G. E. Manwaring 
Routledge. 25s. 


THe EVOLUTION OF THE FLYING MACHINE: BALLOON, AIRSHIP, 
AEROPLANE. Harry Harper. Hutchinson. 21s. 


JUVENILE 


Pink Furniture. A. E. Coppard. 
SWALLOWS AND AMAZONS. 
HEROES OF PEACE. 


7s. 6d. 
Arthur Ransome. Cape. 
Archer Wallace. S.C.M. 2s. 6d. 
MotHer Goose Book. E. M. Bolenius and M. G. Kellogg. 
Philip. 2s. 6d. 
SHAMBATTLE, OR How To PLAy witH Toy SOLDIERS. 
G. Dowdall and Joseph H. Gleason. Knopf. 6s. 
Sir Bos. Salvador de Madariaga. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 
Tue WuitE Lapy. Marcia MacDonald. Lippincott. 7s. 
* % * 


Cape. 
7s. 6d. 


Lt. Harry 


Moortanpd Movusir. “ Golden Gorse.’ Country Life. 10s. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN’S Puncu. Ed. by T. Bryan. Country Life. 7s. 6d. 
Wells Gardner. 


Broomstick Nicuts. Anne Corner. 5s. 
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12s. 6d, | 
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Some Spring Announcements from 


(,, ELKIN MATHEWS 
(’) & MARROT 


By CAPTAIN FRANK H. SHAW. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
A book of first-rate importance, containing absorbing 
narratives, of all the most famous shipwrecks in British 
naval and mercantile history. Illustrated from authentic 
photographs. (Early May) 


Cr. 8vo. By R. FRANCIS FOSTER. 7s. 6d. net. 
Another brilliantly written volume by the author of The 
Secret Places. In it he continues his subtly whimsical 
narrative of the journeyings of himself and Longshanks in 
the remoter haunts of South-East England. Illustrated 
with 35 line drawings. (May) 


BAR AND BUSKIN 


MEMORIES OF LIFE, LAW AND THE THEATRE. 
Demy 8vo. By E. F. SPENCE, K.C. 15s. net. 
A sparkling volume of reminiscences by “ E.F.S.,” one time 
dramatic critic of the Westminster Gazette, which will 
delight not only all those who are interested in the Law and 
Stage, but also everyone who enjoys interesting and 


























































amusing anecdotes and facts. Illustrated. (March) 
VIOLET RYDER 
Cr. 8vo. By NORAH HOULT. 6s. net- 


Author of Poor Women and Time, Gentlemen, Time ! 
A limited edition of 750 numbered copies for sale, of which 
Nos. 1 to 100 will be signed by the Author, and issued 
at I5s. net. (April) 
* The signed edition is over-subscribed. 


THE MIRROR OF THE MONTHS 
Demy 8vo. By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. 6s. net. 


An attractively produced book of essays, reflecting the cycle 
of the year in nature and religion. 
* The signed edition is out of print. 


Fiction 


HERE IS THY VICTORY 
Cr. 8vo. By IRIS BARRY. 7s. 6d. net, 


“This book is based on an extraordinary idea—a more 
extraordinary idea than I have come across in any recent 
novel... Miss Barry has a remarkable knowledge of 
people and a remarkable power of vivid unrestrained 
description . . . the climax of the story is unforgettable.” — 
(April) RICHARD HUGHES. 


THE CAR OF CRC€SUS 
Cr. 8vo, By ERNEST POOLE 7s. 6d. net. 


A satirical romance by the author of The Harbour, 
His Family, etc. (April) 


THE WORLD’S COARSE THUMB 
Cr. 8vo. By W. BURNARD PHILLIPS 7s. 6d. net. 


A novel dealing with the last two months of the War and 
the period of reconstruction, social, commercial and 
spiritua', which marked the year 1919. (April) 














Already Published 


THE SECRET OF 37 HARDY STREET. 
Cr. 8vo. 





















By ROBERT J. CASEY 7s. 6d. net 
Author of The Four Faces of Siva. 
A thrilling murder mystery story. 
DRIFTING LEAVES. 
Cr. 8vo. By S. H. McGRADY 7s. 6d. net. 











** A book of conshdaniabe — Morning Post. 










The OWL and MOON. (No. 2) will be ready 
shortly—sent post free on — 


54 —_— Street, W.C.1 


























A Choice of | wae Books 


GENERAL 


Towards a New Education 
Edited by Wm. Boyp, M.A. 512 pages 10s. 6d. 
‘Contains the truest account available anywhere of the 
various currents of progressive educational thought .. .’ 

Sir Michael Sadler 


The Jade Mountain 
Witter Bynner & Kanc-Hu 288 pages 
12s. 6d. 


‘A collection of the Chinese Poets of the golden age, 
rendered with great taste and scholarship .. .’ 


Edmund Blunden 


Travels in the Congo 
AnpRE GIDE Illustrated 15s. 
‘'M. Gide is an accomplished artist . . . his travel jottings 


have a delightful living quality . . . a series of admirable 
photographs.” New Statesman 


America Conquers Britain 


Lupwett Denny 450 pages 12s. 6d 
‘In a series of very lively chapters packed full of inform- 
ation, Mr. Denny describes the trade war over oil, rubber, 
tin and other raw materials, as well as the ‘fight’ for 
markets.’ Glasgow Herald 


OS 


Shadows of Men 
Jim Tutty 7s. 6d. 


‘One of the most powerful and terrible of recent books.’ 


Gerald Gould 
Steel Chips 
IpwaL Jones 


An honest novel of industrial life. 
concise and virile.’ 


FICTION 


7s. 6d. 
‘ Straightforward, 
Nottingham Guardian 


Dominance 
Oswatp HarLanp 
‘ Full of beautiful and memorable passages.’ 
Manchester Guardian 
Daily Telegraph 


The Trough of the Wave 
Oxav Duvun 7s. 6d. 
The first part, complete in itself, of a six-volume novel, 
The People of fuvik, which gives probably the best and most 
penetrating picture of Norwegian peasant life ever written, 


Farewell to Paradise 
Frank THuIess 6s. 
‘ This moving tale of German childhood is set against a 
tapestry of high summer, and through its pages throb the 
ecstasy, the anguish, and the sudden springing laughter 
of youth.’ Time and Tide 


Chapter the Last 
Knut Hamsun 10s. 6d 
A long novel of life in a sanatorium, unusually rich in 
character, incident and humour even for this great writer. 


KRISTIN 


LAVRANSDATTER 
Sicrip UnpsrtT 945 pages 8s. 6d. 


The Book Society's choice for February and its ¢ greatest 
book.’ ‘The story of a woman’s whole life... Sigrid 
Undset writes about the fundamental things of life, and 
brings to them the simplicity and sureness of touch they 
need." > Time and j Tide 


7s. 6d. 


‘ Of very exceptional ability ... 


AND 


5 


> ‘ 
dd nbd DDS ELE LLDES, 





p ALFRED A. KNOPF, 37 BEDFORD SQ., W.C.1 > 
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LAW, POLITICS, ECONOMICS 


Tur Triat or Oscar Starer. New ed. Intro. by William 
Roughead. Hodge. 10s. 6d. 

Tux: Trrat oF GeorGE CnapMAN. Ed. by H. L. Adam. 
10s. 6d. 

Tue TriaL oF Harotp GreENwoop. Ed. by Winifred Duke. 
Hodge. 10s. 6d. 

A Snort History or Democracy. A. F. Hattersley. Cambridge 
Press. About 7s. 6d. 

Tur CoLontat Service. Sir Anton Bertram. Cambridge Press. 
About 10s. 

Tu Economic ASPECT OF THE HisToRY OF THE CIVILIZATION 
oF JAPAN. Yosaburo Takekoshi. 3 vols. Allen and 

Unwin. £3 3s. theset. 

New ZEALAND IN THE Makinc. J. B. Condliffe. Allen and 
Unwin. About 16s. 

Tur Drirr or Crvmization. Maxim Gorky, Bertrand Russell, 
J. B. S. Haldane, H. G. Wells, Albert Einstein and others. 
Allen and Unwin. About 12s. 6d. 

Tne DELUSION OF GERMAN “ ENCIRCLEMENT.” 
Kantorowicz. Allen and Unwin. About 18s. 

PALESTINE To-pDAY AND To-morrow. John Haynes Holmes. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Tne Worker’s Suare. A. W. Humphrey. Allen and Unwin. 
2s. 6d. 

Tue Dancers Or OBEDIENCE. H. J. Laski. Harper. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Expansion oF Iraty. Luigi Villari. Faber and Faber. 15s. 

An OUTLINE OF INTERNATIONAL Law. Dr. Julius Hatschek. 
Bell. 15s. 

Tue Soviets in Wortp Arrairs. Louis Fischer. Cape. 36s. 

Tue Srory oF Money. Norman Angell. Cassell. £1 1s. 

Jont StocK BANKING IN GERMANY. P. Barrett Whale. Mac- 
millan. 18s. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE SocraL ScriENCES. 15 vols. Mace- 
millan. 3ls¢ 6d. ea. 

A TREATISE IN Money. J. M. Keynes. 2 vols. Macmillan. 

Tue British Lasour Parry. W. C. Casey. Appleton. 10s. 6d. 

ENGLISH BANKS AND Bankinc. H. W. Phillips. Hutchinson. 
12s. 6d. 

FreNcH PouiTicAL THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Roger Soltan. Benn. 15s. 

Crime IN InpiA. Sir Cecil Walsh. Benn. 10s. 6d. 

GERMAN DrpLtomatTic DocuMENTS, 1871-1914. Selected and 
translated by E. T. S. Dugdale. Methuen. 21s. 

An Economic History OF EvurRoreE, 1760-1930. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

Tut IMPENDING Storm. Somerset de Chaire. Constable. | 5s. 

Loyau Inp1a. Percy H. Dumbell. Constable. 12s. 

Ture Peace Pacr. Oscar Newfang. Putnam. 15s. 

Economic DEVELOPMENT OF THE British OVERSEAS EMPIRE. 
Vol. II. The late Prof. Lilian Knowles. Routledge. 18s. 

SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MODERN Economic TuEory, 1870—- 
1928. Compiled by Harold E. Batson. Routledge. 

THe INFLUENCE OF COMMUNICATIONS ON THE ECONOMIC FUTURE 
or Cuina. Ming-Ju Cheng. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 

How tHe Stock MARKET REALLY Works. W. Collin Brooks. 
Pitman. 5s. 

Tue Turory AND PRINCIPLES OF CENTRAL BANKING. 
A. Straw. Pitman. 15s. 

Tue Wor.p’s PorpuLtation PROBLEMS AND A WHITE AUSTRALIA. 
II. L. Wilkinson. King. 15s. 

DECENTRALISATION OF INDUSTRY. Ed. by Herbert Warren and 
W. R. Davidge. King. 4s. 

Tue WESLEYAN MOVEMENT IN THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 
Wellman J. Warner. Longmans Green. 15s. 


Hodge. 


Hermann 


A. Birnie. 


William 


+ * * 


How Brirain 1s GOVERNED. Ramsay Muir. Constable. 12s. 6d. 
OBEDIENCE IN CuuRCH AND SratTeE. P. Janelle. Cambridge 
Press. 15s. 
Tre Tria OF BROWNE AND KENNEDY, 
Shore. Hodge. 10s. 6d. 

Economic TreNDS IN Sovrer Russia. A. Yugoff. Allen and 
Unwin. About 10s. 6d. 

In DeFENCE OF Caprratism. Prof. Adolf Weber. Allen and 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. 

AMERICAN SPEECHES. The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay Macdonald. 
Cape. 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

THE QUICKSANDS OF THE Crry. Hartley Withers. Cape. 6s. 

Ture ENpLESS ADVENTURE. F.S. Oliver. Macmillan. 15s. 

THe Bank FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS. Paul Einzig. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Economic CAUSES OF THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
A. Marti. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

SLEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF JURISPRUDENCE. George W. 
Keeton. Black. 12s. 6d. 

RouMAN1IA’s New Economic Po.icy. Dr. V. Madgearu. King. 5s. 


id. by W. Teignmouth 


Oscar 


eer 


Tue EcONOMICS OF THE COAL INDUstTRY. R. C. Smart. 


King, 
12s. 6d. 
Tue MEANING OF RATIONALISATION. L. Urwick. Nisbet, 
7s. 6d, 


MEDICAL 


A MopDERN Herspar. M. Grieve. Cape. 42s. 

THe ORIGIN OF Cancer. W. E. Gye and J. W. Purdy. Cassell, 
21s. 

STAMMERING. Elsie Fogerty. Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

INsoMNIA. Joseph Collins. Appleton. 5s. 

Tue METABOLISM OF TumouRS. O. Warburg. Constable. 42s, 

SymBIosis: Tue CLUE TO Cancer. H. Reinheimer. 
7s. 6d. 

INITIS OR NUTRITION AND EXERCISE. A. Rabagliati. New edition, 
Daniel. 10s. 6d. 


Daniel. 


MUSIC 


EARLY KEYBOARD INSTRUMENTS, Philip James. Davies. 

JOHANNES Braums. Richard Specht. Dent. 21s, 

Tue History or Music In Picrures. Intro. by Eric Blom, 
Dent. 30s. 

Tue History AnD ArT OF CHANGE RINGING. 
Chapman and Hall. 21s. 

CELEBRATED MUSICIANS: Past AND PRESENT. 
bourn. Werner Laurie. 8s. 6d. 

Tue ANATOMY OF Music. Winthrop Parkhurst. Knopf. 7s. 6d, 

NEw Musica. Resources. Henry Cowell. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

Music AND Musicians. Albert Lavignac. Newed. Putnam. 
12s. 6d. 


21s; 


Ernest Morris, 


Hubert Whel- 


* * * 


Tue Trutu aBouT WAGNER. Philip Dutton Hurn and Waverley. 
Lewis Root. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

MANUAL DE Faia AND Spanisu Music. J.B. Trend. Knopf. 
8s. 6d. 

Braums. Walter Niemann. Knopf. 18s. 

J.C. Bacu. C. Sanford Terry. Oxford Press. 25s. 

STRAVINSKY’s SAcRIFICE TO APpolLLO. Eric Walter White. 
Hogarth Press. 6s. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PuILosopny., Jacques Maritain. Sheed 
and Ward. 8s. 6d. 

ART AND SCHOLASTICISM, WITH OTHER Essays. Jacques Maritain. 
Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PuiLosopny. Ed. by G. P. Adams 
and Wm. Pepperel Montague. Allen and Unwin. 2 vols. 
16s. each. 

TexTBOOK OF Locic. Prof. A. Wolf. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 

BEYOND Puysics. Sir Oliver Lodge. Allen and Unwin. 5s. 

Tue REALM OF MATTER. George Santayana. Constable. 12s. 

Spirit iN Evo.ution. H. F. Standing. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

CREATIVE Minp. C. E. Spearman. Nisbet. 5s. 

PERSONALITY AND WILL, Dr. F. A. P. Aveling. Nisbet. 5s. 

Ture MEANING OF SACRIFICE. R. Money-Kyrle. Hogarth Press, 
18s. 

Tue MALAISE OF CIVILISATION. S. Freud. Hogarth Press. 

Don JUAN AND OTHER PSYCHOLOGICAL STupIES. Dr. Gonzalo R. 
Lafora. Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

PsyCHOLOGY : NORMAL AND ABNORMAL. James W. Bridges, 
Appleton. 12s. 6d. 

SociaL PsycuoLoGy oF INTERNATIONAL CONDUCT. 
Malcolm Stratton. Appleton. 10s. 6d. 

VOCATIONAL PsycHoLoGy AND CHARACTER ANALysIsS. H. L. 
Hollingsworth. Appleton. 10s. 6d. 

Rupt ScuNEwWER: A SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION OF His MEDIUM- 
sHip. Harry Price. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

MentaL Rapio: Doers 1r Work anp How? Upton Sinclair. 
Werner Laurie. 8s. 6d. 

THe Human MinpD. Karl Menninger. Knopf. 21s. 

Tut SEx ReEFormM CoNnGREss, 1929: RerporTs OF ADDRESSES 
AT THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE WORLD LEAGUE 
FOR SEXUAL REFORM. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

THe INTELLIGENT MANn’s GUIDE TO MARRIAGE AND CELIBACY. 
Juanita Whitehead Tanner. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

* * * 


Tue Scrence or Livinc. Dr. A. Adler. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

Tue Wor.LD OF THE Burnp. Pierre Villey. Trans. by Alys 
Hallard. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

AMERICA SET FREE. Count Hermann Keyserling. Cape. 18s. 

Puitosorpnxy Wirnout Merapnysics. E.G. A. Holmes. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND Psycuonocy. Prof. G. F. Stout. 
Macmillan. About 15s. 

Psycuo.oGy’s DEFENCE OF THE Farry. David Yellowlees. 
S.C. M. Ss. 


George 
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EMILY DICKINSON 


Al new biography by 
Josephine Pollitt 


(fully illustrated 12s, 6d, net) 


RABELAIS 


A biography and a critical study by 
E. J. Nock and C. R. Wilson 


(fully illustrated 15s, net) 


FOOL’S PARADE 
Stories of Africa by 
John W. Vandercook 


of ‘ Black Majesty’ fame 


(illustrated 7s. 6d. net) 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
90 GT. RUSSELL STREET, LONDON 























DOWN IN THE VALLEY 
a pastoral by 


H. W. FREEMAN 
75. Od. net. 


It is probable that some readers of the 
New Statesman may not be familiar with 
Mr. Freeman’s first novel, Joseph and his 
Brethren, which established his name. 
The greater number of critics saw qualities 
of permanence in this book, and these 
qualities are certainly present in Down in 
the Valley. “TY cannot imagine tiring of 
Mr. Freeman” wrote a Daily News 
reviewer “Sif he sustains the easy, sure 
integrity of his present work.” Both novels 
are published by CHATTO & WINDUS, 
and Foseph and his Brethren is now 
obtainable at 3s. 6d. 
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The Richards Press Limited 
STV ITHTTTATUTTTTHITTTTTNE 190 Newman St., London, W1ITNININITINININNIIINNNINNII0 fre 


The Demon 
By Michael Lermontov, translated by Gerard Shelley. 


Royal 8vo. 21s. 
This book will be printed by The Alcuin Press and will be limited to 
325 copies. 


Time, Taste and Furniture 


By John Gloag. Cheaper ed., Illus. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


A fascinating and deeply-iuformed book about furniture. 


“ It Isn’t Far From London” 
By S. P. B. Mais. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. %s. 6d. 


A series of impressionistic studies of more or less unknown country 
within walking distance of London's suburbs. 


Unrest on the Home Front 
By John Worne. Cr. 8vo. ‘%s. 6d. 


The Home Front is in the Whitechapel sector, and unrest takes the form 
of a disturbing and persistent young woman. 


The Case Books of X.37 


By Major A. J. Dawson. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
This book introduces us to the strange border-line folk of London’s queer 
and shadowy underworld. 


Harvey’s Guide-book to Belgium 


By George Harvey. With Mapsand Plans. Fcap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
In view of this year’s celebrations of Belgium’s independence, this book 
should be most useful. 


The Chapbooks : 
1. The Lyrists of the Restoration. 
2. Essays Moral and Polite. 
Demy 16mo. Qs. 6d. each. 


These are new editions of the series edited by John and Constance 
Masefield. 


Tales that Enthral 


Edited by Arnold Dawson. Cr. 8vo. Qs. 
It includes tales by Robert Burns, and by H. G. Wells, John Galsworthy 
and M. P. Shiel. 

~~ 
Paris 
By Louis Hourticq. Cr. 4to. Swd. 1s. Cloth Qs. 


An interesting description of the city, its streets and buildings, The 
k has some go attractive illustrations. 











NEW NOVELS JUST PUBLISHED 





Mystery 


MURDER at MIDNIGHT 


by LUKE ALLAN 


It is impossible not to be gripped from the 
opening chapter—a nerve-tingling description 
of escape from the room of murder—to the 
final disclosure. - Excellent entertainment. 


Romance 


EMBRYO 
by SIBYL PHILLPOTTS 
A first Novel of charm and distinction. 


AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL BOOK 


THE REVOLUTIONARIES 1789 - 99 
by LOUIS MADELIN 
Translated by R. J. S. CURTIS. Illus. 18s. net. 


* Brilliant studies of several notable figures in the French Revolution.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 





. There is scarce'y a wasted sentence in his enthralling chapters.” 
Observer, 








ARROWSMITH :: LONDON :: W.C. 
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POETRY 
Tae Smautt Years. Frank Kendon. Cambridge Press. 7s. 6d. 
Marionettes. F. L. Lucas. Cambridge Press. About 4s. 6d. 
CavENDAR’s House. E. A. Robinson. Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 
THE Supp.ices or AEscuyLus. Trans. by Prof. Gilbert Murray. 
Allen and Unwin. 2s. and 3s. 
AGIs, K1nG or Sparta. Una Broadbent. Allen and Unwin. 5s. 


Anasasis. St. J. Perse. Trans. by T. S. Eliot. Faber and 
Faber. 10s. 6d. 


Asu WepNEspDAY. T.S. Eliot. Faber and Faber. 3s. 6d. 
THE COLLECTED Poems oF Epiru SitwEtLt. Duckworth. 10s. 6d. 
Tue Torcu-Bearers. A. Noyes. Vol. III. Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 
Tue SIGNATURE OF Pain. A. Porter. Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. 
Poems. Katharine Mansfield. New ed. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Tue UNcELEsSTIAL City. Humbert Wolfe. Gollancz. 6s. 
NortTHERN Licur. L. A. G. Strong. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 
PoreMs or GERARD MANLEY Hopkins. Oxford Press. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Oxrorp Book or GREEK VERSE. Ed. by Gilbert Murray. 
Oxford Press. 10s. 
Tuer CoLLeEcTED PoEMsS OF EDWARD Tuompson. Benn. 10s. 6d. 
A Hunprep Lyrics. Eden Phillpotts. Benn. 6s. 
THEME AND Variations. J. Stephens. Cayme Press. £2 2s. 
HomaGe To MELEAGER. H. Wolfe. Cayme Press. £1 11s. 6d. 
ComPLeTE Works. F. Villon. Trs. G. Atkinson. Scholartis Press. 
25s. 
* * * 
Sr. JAMEs’s PARK AND OTner Poems. F. O. Mann. Hogarth 
Press. 4s. 6d. 
Ture Mountain Wreatu. P.P. Nyegosh. Trans. by J. W. Wiles. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
A Bravery or Eartu. Richard Eberhart. Cape. 5s. 


CHOSEN PoEMs or Tuomas Harpy. New ed., with additional 
poems. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. and 5s. 


A Treasury OF MIDDLE ENGLIsu VERSE. Dent. 6s. 

First Poems. Philip Henderson. Dent. 3s. 6d. 

THE GOLDEN Book oF MopERN ENGLISH PoEeTry. Ed. by 
T. Caldwell. New ed. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Poems. Henrik Wergeland. Trans. with Intro. by G. M. 
Gathorne-Hardy. Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 

Imacist ANTHOLOGY. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


Tue JADE Mountain. W. Bynner and Kiang Kang-Hu. Knopf. 
12s. 6d. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


New TesTAMENT Ernics. C. A. Anderson Scott. Cambridge 
Press. About 6s. 


No Porery! Herbert Thurston. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 


St. TerESA IN HER Writincs. Rudolph Hooneart. Sheed and 
Ward. 7s. 6d. 


Jesus Curist. L. de Grandmaison. Sheed and Ward. 21s. 

CHRIST AND THE WESTERN MIND. Karl Adam. Sheed and 
Ward. 2s. 6d. 

PurITY AND VirGiNiry. Dietrich von Hildebrand. Sheed and 
Ward. 6s. 

RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY AND THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. 
Abbot Butler. Sheed and Ward. 5s. 

Tue Mystery or Farru AND HUMAN OPINION CONTRASTED AND 
DerineD. M. dela Taille. Sheed and Ward. 10s. 6d. 
BLESSED RoBertT SOUTHWELL, S.J., IN His Sprrir EXERCISES 

AND Devotions. Sheed and Ward. 3s. 6d. 

Srx SACRAMENTS; LECTURE Book OF THE 1929 CAMBRIDGE 
SuMMER ScnHoou or Catnouic Strupres. Ed. by Cuthbert 
Lattey. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

MAN’s SociaL DESTINY IN THE LIGHT OF SCIENCE. Charles A. 
Ellwood. S.C. M. 5s. 

Op Srorres. Miss M. L. Christlieb. S.C. M. 4s. 

CaLtvary To-pay. Charles Fiske. S.C. M. 3s. 

LovE THE LAw oF Lire. T. Kagawa. S.C.M. 7s. 6d. 

Tue New Preacninc. Joseph Fort Newton. S.C. M. 5s. 

St. AuGustTrneE. Eleanor McDougall. S.C. M. 3s. 6d. 

Jesus AMONG Men. H. T. Hodgkin. S.C. M. 4s. 

TEMPLE Betis. A. J. Appasamy. S.C. M. 5s. 

PROTESTANT Ernic AND THE SPIRIT OF CAPITALISM. Max Weber. 
Allen and Unwin. About 10s. 

Beyonpb Acnosticism. B. I. Bell. Allen and Unwin. 5s. 

PULPITS AND PERSONALITIES. “ Janitor.” Duckworth. 5s. 

THe FuLiness or Sacririce. F.C. N. Hicks. Macmillan. 15s. 


RABBINIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF GOSPEL TEACHING. C. G. Monte- 
fiore. Macmillan. 

MAN AND THE IMAGE OF Gop. H.M. Foston. Macmillan. 8s. 6d, 

Tue Farrn or A Morauist. A. E. Taylor. Macmillan. 2 vols, 
15s. 

THE COMMONWEALTH: ITs FOUNDATIONS AND Pinnars. C. H, 
Brent. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 

On THE ELECTION OF GRACE. Dr. J. R. Earle. Constable, 
10s. 6d. 

CurISTIAN Ernics AND MODERN PROBLEMS. W. R. Inge. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 

Acts TO REVELATION. D. Smith. Hodder and Stoughton. £2 2s, 

History OF JAPANESE RELIGION. M. Anesaki. Kegan Paul. 21s, 

SELECTED Works OF RIcHARD ROLLE. G. C. Heseltine. Long- 
mans Green. 8s. 6d. 

THE VATICAN CounciL. Cuthbert Butler. Longmans Green. 30s, 

PILGRIM’S PROGRESS IN THE WorLD To-pay. H. F. B. Mackay. 
Philip Allan. 3s. 6d. 

THe Messiaun Jesus AND JOHN THE BapTIsT. 
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